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THE PELEW ISLANDS. 


WOMEN AND PIG. 


FTER we sailed from the Nicober 

Islands we cruised for a month, sound- 

ing and surveying, and at last dropped an- 
19 


chor at the westernmost group of the Caro- 
lines, but known to navigators as the Pelew 
Islands. They were discovered in 1543, big 
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Villabolos, but have been made known to us 
principally by means of Captain H. Wilson, 
who was wreckec there in 1783. The group 
consists of about twenty small islands, which 
are surrounded by a reef. 

The inhabitants are of a dark copper- 
color, well made, tall, and remarkable for 
their stately gait. ‘They employ the tattoo 
in rather a curious manner, pricking the pat- 
terns thickly on their legs from the ankles 
to a few inches above the knees, so that 
they look as if the legs were darker in color 
than the rest of their bodies. They are 
cleanly in their habits, bathing frequently, 
and rubbing themselves with cocoanut oil, 
so as to give a soft and glossy appearance 
to the skin. The hair of the head is fine 
and black, and is worn long by both sexes, 
being rolled up in a peculiar fashion close to 
the back of the head. That of the face and 
chin is mostly removed, being plucked out 
by tweezers, only a few men, remarkable 
for their strength and thickness of their 
beards, allow them to grow. The men wear 
no clothing, not even the king himself 
having the least vestige of raiment, the tat- 
too being supposed to answer the purpose 
ofdress, 

So unacquainted with real clothing were 
they when Captain Wilson visited them, 
that they were utterly perplexed at the gar- 
ments of the white men, lifting up the flaps 
of the coats, pinching the sleeves, and then 
comparing them with their own naked limbs, 
evidently fancying that these mysterious ob- 
jects were the skin peculiar to the white 
man. They also took the blue veins on the 
seamen’s wrists for lines of tattooing, and 
asked to be allowed to see the whole of the 
arm, in order to find out whether the blue 
lines were continued beyond the wrist. In 
spite, however, of the absence of dress, the 
deportment of the sexes toward each other 
is perfectly modest. For example, the men 
and women wi!l not bathe at the same spot» 
nor even go near a bathing-place of the op. 
posite sex unless it is deserted. If a manis 
forced to pass near a woman’s bathing- 
place, he is obliged, when he comes within 
a stipulated distance, to give a loud shout; 
and, if it be answered by a female voice, he 
must either pass by a circuitous route, or 


turn back and wait until the women have 
left the spot. 

Their features are tolerably good, the 
nose rather prominent, and the mouth mod- 
erately large. They would look a tolerably 
handsome people but fur their custom of 
chewing the betel-nut, which stains the 
mouth red and the teeth black. The chiefs 
and all the principal men are so devoted to 
the betel that they always carry with them a 
little basket containing the nuts, and a small 
bamboo vessel in which they keep the quick- 
lime which is mixed with the betel when 
chewed. Although they care nothing for 
dress, and comparatively little for ornament, 
the very great chiets wear one decoration 
which is prized by them much as is the 
Garter in England, or the Golden Fleece in 
Spain. This is a bone bracelet, worn on 
the left wrist and denoting the very highest 
rank next to that of the king himself. 
Those who are privileged to wear it are 
called Rupacks, and, as will presently be 
seen, the rank is not necessarily hereditary, 
but is conferred at the pleasure of the king. 

This badge is conferred only by the sov- 
ereign himself, and the investiture with the 
Rupack’s bone is conducted with a cere- 
monious solemnity that denotes the estima- 
tion in which it is held. So deeply are the 
Rupacks attached to this symbol of their 
rank, that a rebel Rupack, who had made 
war against the king, and was taken alive, 
resisted every attempt to deprive him of his 
bracelet, and did not part with it until he 
had sacrificed his life in its defence. In 
shape the bone bears a curious resemblance 
to the open jaws of a skate, and is probably 
made on that model. 

The mode of investiture is a very cere- 
monious one. The Rupacks are assembled 
together in a sort of chapter of their order, 
and the Rupack elect is seated at a little 
distance from them. The king, or a Ru- 
pack appointed by him, then takes the 
bracelet, and directs the candidate to throw 
a stone as faras he can. This is done in 
order to ascertain which hand he habitually 
uses, so that if he -be a right-handed man 
the bracelet goes on the left wrist, and if 2 
left-handed man on the right wrist. 

A string is then tied to each finger of the 
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hand; the strings are passed through the 
bracelet, which, together with the hand, is 
plentifully annointed with cocoanut oil. 
The principal Rupack then places himself 
behind the candidate, and holds him firmly 
by the shoulders, while another hauls at the 
string. The king, in the mean time, 
squeezes together the fingers of the hand, 
and by degrees draws the bracelet firmly on 
the wrist. He then makes a speech to the 
new Rupack, telling him to polish the 
bracelet daily, and keep it bright; never to 
suffer its honor to be tarnished, and never 
to part from it but with his life. 

The Pelew-Islanders are not a very war- 
like people, and their weapons are, there- 


fore, simple and few. They have two kinds 


of spears, one used as a missile, and the 
other as a pike. The missile spear is 
thrown by a very remarkable instrument, 
reminding the observer of the Australian 
wummerah, or throw-stick. It consists of a 
piece of wood about two feet in length, and 
having a notch at one end. When the war- 
rior wishes to throw his spear, he places 
the butt in the notch of the throwing-stick, 
and with his left hand bends the elastic 
bamboo shaft until it is nearly doubied. 
The hold of the left hand is then loosed, 
and the spear projects itself to a consider- 
able distance by means of its own elasticity. 
To a European nothing can be more awk- 
ward than this mode of throwing the spear ; 
but the Pelew-Islanders can send the weap- 
on to a considerable distance, and aim it 
well besides. Even without the aid of the 
throwing-stick, they are no mean adepts at 
hurling the spear. When Lee Buo, the son 
of the king, was at Canton, some gentlemen 
who were skilled in spear-throwing asked 
him to exhibit the manner in which his own 
people managed the weapon. He took the 
spear, and, not thinking it was to be thrown, 
merely quivered and poised it according to 
the usual preliminaries. He was then re- 
quested to throw it at a gauze cage, with a 
bird painted on it. The cage was at such a 
distance that the gentlemen could seldom 
strike it. Lee Boo, however, took up the 
spear carelessly, poised it for a moment, 
hurled it, and not only hit the cage, but 
struck the bird through the head. 


The Rupacks mostly carry swords and 
daggers. The former are made of a very 
heavy wood, and nearly three feet in length. 
They are inlaid with pieces of white shell, 
and are strong and heavy enough to kill a 
man with a single blow. The daggers are 
made of the tail-bone of the sting-ray, and, 
when not in use, are carried in a sheath 
made of a single joint of bamboo, just as is 
the case with the small knives of Borneo. 

Land battles are seldom fought in these 
islands, the natives trusting chiefly to their 
canoes, which are of large size and well 
built. Their hulls are cut out of tree 
trunks, and then are carved, painted, and in- 
laid with the patient care which distinguish- 
es savage art. When the king goes out in 
state, the canoes are further adorned with 
bunches of shells, strung on cords and 
hung to the bows and stern-posts. The 
outrigger is used, and the sails are of the 
“Jatine” form. Despite, however, of the 
care bestowed upon their vessels, the Pelew 
Islanders are not good sailors, and seldom 
venture outside the chain of reefs which en- 
circle their group of islands. Even within 
it, when the sea ran at all high, they would 
not venture into their canoes. _ 

In consequence of their mode of fighting, 
the capture of an enemy’s canoe is thought 
of much more consequence than the slangh- 
ter of its soldiers, and is looked upon much 
in the same light as we consider the capture 
of an enemy’s gun or flag. Therefore when 
one party finds that the battle is going 
against them, they turn their canoes land- 
ward, and drive them ashore with all their 
might, and, if possible, drag them so high on 
the beach that they cannot be floated with- 
out exposing the invaders to almost certain 
death. 

The principal tool used in making the 
canoe is the adze, or axe. In form the 
weapon is almost identical with the Poly- 
uesian adzes. The blade is made of the 
thick and strong shell of the giant clam, and 
the most curious point of the instrument is 
that the head revolves in a groove, so that it 
can be used as an adze or an axe at pleasure. 

Their smaller tools and instruments, — 
such as stone knives, comb, and string, — 
they carry in the basket which holds their 
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betel; and as they have no dress, and con- 
sequently no pockets, a man never walks to 
any distance from his home without carry- 
ing the basket with him. 

The architecture of the Pelew-Isianders 
is very good. The houses are raised about 
three feet from the ground by means of 
stone posts, upon which are laid the beams 
which support the flooring and side-posts. 
The wails are made of thick matting, which 
extends from post to post, and the floors 
are generally of plank, having an inch or so 
of space between the boards. Sometimes 
they are made of split bamboos, which be- 
come polished and very slippery by the con- 
stant tread of naked feet. 

Each house has in the centre its fire- 
place, sunk lower than the flooring, and 
formed of stones and earth. The fire is 
kept burning all night, not for the purpos2 
of warmth, but that the smoke may fill the 
house, and drive away mosquitos. When 
the house is a very large one, and employed 
for the general use, there are two fireplaces, 
one at each end. Along the sides of the 
house are arranged certain apertures, which 
answer equally the purpose of windows or 
doors, and are furnished with sliding shut- 
ters, by which they can be closed at pleas- 
ure. Each of these apertures is furnished 
with stepping-stones, by means of which 
the inhabitants can enter or leave the house 
without having to clamber from the ground 
to the raised floor. The large houses are 
employed for public uses, the councils be- 
ing held in front of them, or the people as- 
sembling in them for social talk, in which 
the women bear their full share. Some of 
these houses are from sixty to eighty feetin 
length. 

Being a cleanly people, the. Pelew-Island. 
ers keep their houses reatly swept, the 
broom being a bundle of cocoanut husks 
tied together. The vessels which contain 
fresh water are simply joints of the bamboo, 
the open ends of which are furnished with a 
sort of spout or lip, by means of which the 
water can be poured without danger of be- 
ing spilt. 

The cooking-vessels are made of earthen, 
ware, and are mostly of an oval shape, 
They are not, however, very good potters» 


their pots and pans being rather fragile, 
and so badly burnt that the natives dare not 
put them at once on the fire, but set them 
first at a little distance, and, as they become 
warmer, bring them nearer, turning them 
continually, so as to heat each part equally. 

Of the amusements of the Pelew Island- 
ers Captain Wilson says little, and gives 
but a brief description of the very odd 
dance in which they delight. “In the even- 
ing our people were entertained with a 
dance of the warriors, who were just then 
returned, which was performed in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“ The dancers have a quantity of plantain 
leaves brought to them, which they split 
and shiver into the form of ribands. These 
they twine and fix round their heads, wrists, 
waists, ankles, and knees; and the leaves 
being of a yellowish hue, so prepared, have 
not an inelegant effect when applied to their 
dark copper skin. They make also bunches 
or tassels of the same, which they hold in 
their hands. When drawn out, they form 
themselves into circles of two or three deep, 
one within another. In general, an elderly 
man amongst them begins in a very solemn 
tone something like a song, or long sen- 
tence, and when he comes to a pause, or 
what we should call the end of a stanza, a 
chorus is struck up, and the dancers all 
join in concert, still continuing their figure. 

“Their dancing does not so much con- 
sist in capering or agility as in a particular 
method they have of balancing themselves, 
and this frequently very low sideways, sing- 
ing together all the while; during which 
they will flatten their circles, so as to bring 
themselves face to face to each other, lifting 
up the tassels they hold in their hands, and 
giving them a clashing or tremulous mo- 
tion. After this there will be a sudden 
pause, and an exclamation from every one 
of ‘Weel!’ Then a new sentence or stan- 
za is repeated, and danced to as before, and 
the same ceremony continued till every 
man who is engaged in the dance has in his 
turn had his repetition and chorus.” 

As far as was ascertained by Captain 
Wilson, the Pelew-Islanders have some no- 
tions of religion, and certainly believed in a 
life after death, They had several super- 
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stitions, one of which was that the wood of 
a certain tree was unlucky, and always 
brought harm wherever it wasused. When 
Captain Wilson was building his new vessel, 
he used some piauks of this tree, much to 
the dismay of the king, Abba Thulle, who 
beggec him to remove them. Captain Wil- 
son explained to him that as in his own 
country any kind of suitable wood was em- 
ployed for ship-bnilding without producing 
disastrous results, the same impunity was to 
be expected in the Pelew Islands. As it 
happened, shortly after the obnoxious 
planks had been inserted, one of the carpen- 
ters fell from the side of the vessel, and 
hurt himself severely, thus confirming the 
natives in their belief. 

Their funeral ceremonies are very short 
and simple, and even in one instance wit- 
nessed by Captain Wilson, when the son of 
the principal chief. was buried, there was 
scarcely any ceremony. 

The corpse was wrapped up in mats, and 
borne by four men on a bier, no men ex- 


cept the actual bearers attending. A num- 
ber ot women followed the bier, and poured 
out loud lamentations as they walked. 
When they arrived at the place of burial, 
the body was laid in the grave, and the 
earth immediately filled in by the four bear- 
ers, while the women knelt round, and re- 
newed their lamentations, marking as if 
they would tear up the body from the 
ground. 

Next day, however, Raa Kook, the father 
of the deceased, went to the burial-place, 
and performed a curious ceremony. He 
took two old cocoanuts (young ones being 
always gathered for.consumption) and some 
red ochre, with which he drew transverse 
Stripes across the nuts. He then laid the 
painted nuts by his side, and repeated, in an 
undertone, some words which were sup- 
posed to be an incantation or prayer of 
some kind. A bundle of betel leaves were 
treated in the same way, and the whole 
were then delivered to an old woman, wbo 
went with them toward the grave; but the 
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precise termination of the ceremony was 
not ascertained. 

The women do not spend their lives in 
idleness. Indeed, though they are not 
treated with the harshness that too often 
falls to the lot of women in uncivilized 
countries, they do a fair share of the work. 
The cooking, for example, is entirely their 
business, and they are as great adepts at 
procuring as at cooking food. For example, 
if a stranger should call at the house of a 
native, the wife is sure to come out, pass 
her hand over him, and inquire whether he 
is hungry. Should he reply in the affirma- 
tive, she or another girl runs out to one of 
the fish-ponds, iaunches a small canoe, and 
in a very short space of time she has caught 
some fish, broiled them, cooked some taro, 
and laid them on plantain leaves before the 
guest. ‘ 

Comparatively little is known of the na- 
tive laws of the island, which, like all similar 
institutions, are always on the change, and 
of late years have been almost forgotten by 
reason of the presence of Europeaus. We 
find, however, from several travelers, es- 
pecially from those who have lived there, 
that a tolerably well-defined code of laws is 
recognized, and administered by the king 
and his councillors. 

Murder, for example, was punishable by 
death; ard this was so well known that 
when one man murdered another, he and all 
his family fled to another district, where 
they were sure of protection. It was neces- 
sary that all the family should accompany 
the murderer, because the relatives of the 
slain man might wreak their vengeance up- 
on any relation of the murderer. Practical- 
ly, the punishment for murder revolved it- 
self into a heavy fine. The fugitive necessa- 
tily left behind him his plantations, his 
house, and other property, all of which was 
seized by the king. Sometimes the whole 
of the property was confiscated, the house 
burned down, the plantation devastated, and 
a message sent to the murderer that he 
might never return to his own village. 
Generally, however, this extreme punish- 
ment was commuted for a heavy fine, part 
of which consisted in giving a feast to the 
entire village. 


Damaging a fruit-tree was held to be a 
crime deserving of heavy punishment; and 
so was speaking disrespectfully to a chief, 
destroying a fence, or behaving rudely to 
strangers. For several offences the Pelew- 
Islanders had a curiously graduated scale of 
punishments. Sometimes when the  of- 
fence was a light one, the offender was sen- 
tenced to seat himself in front of the king 
and his council, and take five bites of a 
cruelly pungent root. Sometimes he was 
obliged to toss and catch, a certain number 
of times, one of the prickly sea-urchins, 
which are covered with slender spikes, as 
sharp as needles and as brittle as glass. 
Sometimes he had to beat his head with 
sharp stones until his face was covered with 
blood. 

These punishments were usually inflicted, 
but there was a severe set of penalties for 
graver offences. In some cases the offend- 
er was hung by the feet to a branch of a 
tree, or stripped of all his clothes, and set 
in the burning rays of the mid-day sun. 
One of the severest as well as most de- 
grading punishments consisted in taking a 
pole cut from a very prickly tree, tying to- 
gether a culprit’s feet and hands, slinging 
him on the pole as pigs are slung when 
being taken to the oven, and carrying him 
to the house or village against which he 
had offended. 

The degrading part of this punishment 
consisted in likening the offender to a pig 
going to the oven. It is always held as a 
deep insult to a Pelew-Islander to compare 
him to a pig; while the very idea of being 
baked in the oven is most repulsive to the 
feelings of the people, who have the same 
contempt for any of the processes of cook- 
ery that prevails throughout New Zealand, 
Fiji, and Tonga, So utterly humiliating is 
this punishment, that when the culprit is 
laid helpless at the feet of those whom he 
has injured he is almost imvariably released 
and forgiven, the extreme degradation be- 
ing accepted as an atonement for almost 
any offence, no matter how heinous. 

According to the accounts of the natives, 
wars were formerly much more common 
than is now the case, the muskets having al- 
most driven the club and spear out of the 
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field, and rendering useless the strength 
and skill of the warriors, who prided them. 
selves on their dexterity of handling their 
weapons, 

When cases are brought before the coun- 
cil for adjudication, both plaintiff and de- 
fendant exhibit the greatest ingenuity in 
stating their case, and are wonderfully fer- 
tile in inventing new arguments. The 
Pelew htigant is as slippery as an eel, and 
no sooner has he found one post untenable 
than he has contrived to glide away from it 
and establish himself in another. 

We found the women quite handsome, 
with perfect forms, and very pleasant and 
obliging dispositions. All of the girls wore 
wild flowers in the shape of garlands on 
their heads, and when we would permit 
them the belles of the village decorated our 


persons with such flowers as they wore, and 
laughed heartily at our comical appearance 
when they completed their work. We 
found it very pleasant to be petted and 
made much of by the dark-skinned beauties, 
for they were so gentle that no one could be 
offended at the liberties they took with our 
coats and heads. 

The women are very fond of pigs, and pet 
the stupid brutes until they are so gentle 
and tame that they will not move from un- 
der your feet unless a kick is bestowed on 
them to hasten their departure. Pigs are 
washed, brushed, and covered with mats to 
protect them from the hot sun; but after all 
the hogs are used for food as ia other 
countries. 

We remained two weeks at the Pelew 
Islands, and then sailed for Borneo, 
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THE ISLAND OF HELIOGOLAND. 


NE of the most important little islands 
owned by England is the speck of land 
and rocks called Heliogoland, s tuated in the 
German Ocean, in latitude about fifty-four, 
and longitude eight east from Greenwich. 
It is only a mile in length, with a population 
of about three thousand souls; the men 
fishermen and pilots, and the women agri- 
culturists and tenders of sheep and cattle. 
The soil is quite productive for such a rocky 
spot, and in the winter when the grass is 
buried beneath the snow and ice, the sheep 
are fed and thrive on raw fish. Small and 
insignificant as Heliogoland really is, Great 
Britain would not part with it for twenty 
times its value, as it is an important station 
and commands a large portion of the Ger- 
man Ocean. Prussia wanted it sone years 
since, and made overtures to England for 
its purchase, but the proposition raised such 
a tumult in the country, that the minister 
dismissed the application without ceremony, 
and thus Prussia’s attempt to obtain com- 
plete control of the waters of the German 
Ocean were a failure for the time being, al 
though we do not doubt but that tle em- 
pire of William and Bismarck will ultimately 
succeed in getting what it desires. But it 
will be only when England wants a friend to 
help fight her battles, and a trade will have 
to be made for an ally at the expense of 
the island and hard cash, for Prussia can 
afford to wait. Shedoes not like the idea 
of Great Britain having a naval station so 
near her doors, and will fret until it is 
abolished. 
The principal place is Oberland, situated 
at an elevation of two hundred feet above 


t'.e sea, and where most of the iuhabitants 
live. 

Heliogoland is supposed to have been the 
island menti»ned by Tacitus, where the Ger- 
man goddess Hertha was worshiped. St. 
Willibrod preached Christianity there in the 
seventh century, and gave it its present 
names. In 1714 it was taken from the Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein by the Danes, who 
kept possession of it till 1807, when it was 
captured by the English, for whose ficets it 
served ds a station during the war with 
France, and as a depot for their manufac- 
tures, whence they were smuggled into Ger- 
many. The inhabitants are descended from 
the Frieslanders, and speak the Frisian 
language, and the low German. The trading 
part of the population are chiefly immigrants 
from the mainland of Germany. The annu- 
al value of the fisheries is thirty thousand 
dollars. The chief products are haddocks 
and excellent lobsters, which are conveyed 
to Hamburg and Bremen, whence they are 
carried into the interior of Germany. The 
islanders own one hundred smal! fishing- 
vessels and several larger ones, which make 
voyages to England and the Baltic ports, 
The soil is very rich, and grain and vege- 
tables are raised, though most of the land is 
devoted to the sustenence of flocks of 
sheep. There are a few trees and two or 
three springs on the island, but most of the 
people depend on rain for their supply of 
water, The English keep a lieutenant-gov- 
erpor and a garrison there, but levy no taxes, 
and do not interfere with the internal gov- 
ernment of the island, which 1s managed by 
local magistrates and a municipal council. 
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FART FOURTH. 


PUNISHMENT ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. — MAKING SPREAD-EAGLES OF 
SAILORS. — A GALE OF WIND. — THE SHIP'S AGENT, —IN THE SURF.— 
LANDING CARGO. —LIBERTY ON SHORE.—A FETE DAY WITH THE 
MEXICANS IN MONTEREY.—LEWEY'S FIRE-CRACKERS.— HOW WE 
WALTZED WITH THE GIPLS. 

HE bonxtswain had hardly uttered his shrill pipe, and hoarse shout 
of, — 

“ All hands muster aft to witness punishment,” than the two boatswain’s 

mates, on each side of the launch, repeated the disagreeable cry, sounding 
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their pipes very shrilly for several seconds. Then the crew, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, surged aft, as far as the mainmast, and there halted, 
while the soldier-like marines paraded the quarter-deck, near the capstan, 
and stood like statues, with their muskets at a carry, and when the captain 
of the ship came on the poop they presented arms as one man, and then re- 
turned to their old position, and kept their eyes on the sailors, as though 
they feared that the latter would make a sudden rush, and wrench the mus- 
kets and bayonets from their*hands, and take possession of the ship, which 
they might have done had not fear of those in authority kept them under 
subjection. 

Presently there was a stir among the sailors, and the master-at-arms, with 
his assistants, came on deck, and led aft two men, whom I had seen drunk 
and fighting the evening before, on shore and in the cutter. One of the 
prisoners was a young fellow, not more than twenty-three years of age, an 
American, and the other was an English man-of-war’s man, a person about 
thirty-five, with a hard-looking face, and devil-me-care air, .s though he had 
no shame for the position in which he found himself placed, while the Amer- 
ican seemed a little abashed, and sorry for what he had done. 

I saw the captain open a paper, and read from it, and I supposed it was 
the articles of war. Then he said a few words which I could not hear, 
waved his hand, turned and walked aft, and seemed to be looking across the 
bay, as though the scene on deck had no attraction for him; but it had 
great interest for me, and I was glad that Mr. Prentice had forgotten my ex 
istence for the moment. 

The master-at-arms and his assistants hurried the American sailor to the 
gratings at the main rigging, and then some one said, in a harsh voice, one 
single word, and that was, — 

“ Strip.” 

The sailor slowly pulled off his blue flannel shirt, as though he did not 
care for the job, and then his belt was removed, so that the trousers would 
fall well down on his hips, and the man’s white flesh was exposed to view. 

“ Seize him up,” was the cruel command, and the man’s wrists were se- 
cured to the gratings, the arms stretched up, and wide apart, making a 
spread eagle of the man, and then his ankles were fastened, and the sailor 
was helpless, and at the mercy of the captain. : 

“ Boatswain’s mate, give the man one dozen,” was the stern command, 
and then many of the officers looked up aloft, or in any direction but toward 
the spot where a human being was to be punished like a brute, just because 
he had drunk some of the accursed shore auguardiente, which Old Cook 
had furnished him. 

One of the boatswain’s mates, a powerful man, stepped forward, run his 
fingers through the several tails of his cruel cat, then retreated a step, and 
looked at the officer who appeared to be giving orders. One of the lieuten- 
ants who had turned his back to the scene, caught sight of me, perched on 
the yard, and made a motion for me to “lay down,” but I was not under his 
authority, and so refused to stir. I wanted to see all that there was to be 
seen, like the boy at the bull fight. 

“Do your duty, boatswain’s mate,” the captain said, in a cold, stern 
tone. 

The petty officer raised his terrible cat, and let it fall with cruel force on 
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the bare back of the sailor, and I saw blood follow the blow, and large, red 
ridges appeared on the skin. 

“One,” cried some person, who appeared to kcep tally. He spoke’ so 
that all could hear, fore and aft. 

“ Oh,” from the sailor, and he shuddered. 

“ Two.” 

“© God!” moaned the poor fellow. 

“ Three.” 

“© Jesus!” and the sailor’s head was turned imploringly toward the of- 
ficers. But there was no pity for him on their faces. 

“ Four.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” and a struggle to tear his arms loose from the grating. 

“ Five.” 

“ O God, have mercy on me!” 

“Sa 

“ Please, cap’en, spare me.” 

“Seven.” 

“T ‘ll never do so again if you ‘ll forgive me.” 

“ Eight.” 

“ O my God, where are you?” 

, “Nine.” 

“ Mercy, mercy, mercy!” 

“ Ten.” 

damnation, don’t!” 

“ Eleven.” 

“ Curses on the whole of you!” 

“ Twelve.” 

“Q mother, mother, mother!” and the poor fellow’s head fell on‘ his 
breast. He had fainted under the lash. 

“ Cast him loose,” was the stern command, and then the master-at-arms 
severed the lashings, and the sailor fell into the arms of his assistants, quite 
unconscious. 

The surgeon of the ship stepped forward, and felt of the insensible man’s 
pulse. He was silent for a moment, turned to the captain, saluted, and said 
something in a low tone. The captain waved his hand, the fainting 
man’s shirt was thrown over his shoulders, bruised and bleeding, and then 
he was led forward. As he passed his messmates he received many quiet 
jeers of contempt, because he had not shown more pluck, and taken his 
punishment without a murmur, or a single groan. 

“ Next,” cried a stern voice, and the master-at-arms appeared with the 
second person to be punished, an Englishman, as I have said, an old man- 
of-war’s man, yet young in years. He hada smile on his lips, as he faced 
the quarter-deck, and all the officers, as though he did not care for them, or 
the disgrace which he had brought upon himself. 

“ Drunkenness and fighting,” said the captain. “One dozen. Strip.” 

The fellow pulled off his shirt with an air of profound indifference, as 
coolly as if he was about to turn in for the night, with the prospect of a 
good sleep before him. He tossed his shirt to a messmate, removed his 
leather belt, so that his trousers would drop down to the hips, and then 1 
could see that the mzn’s back was already seamed and scarred, by previous 
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punishment, before he had deserted from the English service, and entered 
the American navy. 

“Seize him up,” was the command, and the fellow was made a spread 
eagle of, as the previous man had been. 

“ Boatswain’s mate, do your duty, and, blank you, if you spare him 1 ’ll 
disrate you,” was the encouraging order. 

The second boatswain’s mate stepped forward, a very powerful man, six 
feet tall, all bone and muscle. He looked as though capable of knocking 
down a bullock, and then eating him in the course of a day. 

He run his bony fingers through the tails of the cat in a dainty manner, 
like a lady playing with her lover’s curls, or the ears of her favorite dog, 
and drew back his powerful right arm. 

“One,” cried the person who kept the run of the blows. 

The cat whizzed through the air, and fei upon a naked back, but the 
sailor did not flinch, or utter a moan. 

“ Two.” 

The cat again descended, and, as it struck the flesh, I had to grip the top- 
sail lift quite hard to prevent falling off the yard, so much was I affected by 
the terrible blows. 

Not a word, a sigh, or struggle from the victim, as the tails of the cat 
fell, and spread over the man’s back. 

“ Three.” 

The sailor even turned his head toward his shipmates, and made a ges- 
ture of contempt. The captain saw it, and was angry, for he growled 
out, — 

“ Blank you, boatswain’s mate, you are not doing your duty. You would 
not brush a fly from the man’s back. Put some strength in your blows, or 
I ‘ll disrate you, as sure as I live.” 

The petty officer did not reply, but he threw back his arm as though he 
meant to have blood, and, when the blow did descend, it seemed as though 
the cat would cut the sailor’s body into two pieces. 

“ Four.” 

It was terrible, but the fellow did not utter as much as a murmur, or even 
struggle to free his arms from the lashings. 

“ Five.” 

Down fell the pitiless cat, and the blood flowed in great drops, trickling 
along even to the deck. 

The man set his teeth together, but still there was no cry of pain, not 
even a groan, How he could endure it, and not yell and shrink, was more 
than I could imagine. 

Six.” 

Still no signs of flinching. 

The assembled crew began to be interested, and a hum of admiration 
swept through the crowd, like a ripple of applause at a theatre, when a good 
point has been made by some favorite actor. They admired the sufferer’s 
pluck, and wanted to encourage him to endure all to the end, without flinch- 
ing. 

“ Seven.” 

The blow might as well have fallen on a block of marble, for all the ef- 
fect it produced. 
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“ Eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve,” and all without a murmur. 

“Cut him down,’’ was the command, and, as the sailor was released, he 
actually turned and smiled at the officers, took his shirt from his mess- 
mate’s hands, and then once more faced the commander. 

“Go forward, and don’t let me hear of your drinking and fighting again,” 
the captain said. “If I do you will get four dozen the next time instead of 
one. Pipe down, boatswain. 

The pipes sounded, the men ranged forward, talking of the pluck of one 
man, and the weakness of the other, but all agreeing that it was confounded 
hard to flog a man for having a good time, and getting drunk, while the com- 
missioned officers could be parbuckled on board, fullof wine and rum, and 
not a word of condemnation would fall from the lips of those in command. 
Then at eight bells, or twelve o’clock, noon, the boatswain’s pipes sounded, 
shrill and long, and I could hear the hoarse cry of, — 

“Grog, oh, grog! Tumble aft, and splice the main brace,” for in those 
days rum was served out to the men every day, at twelve o’clock, and some- 
times oftener, especially when hard work was performed, such as reefing 
topsails, and in heavy gales, and cold weather. 

The two men had been punished for drinking, and in three hours and a 
half after they were cut down, they could muster aft, and take their gill of 
liquor. All were expected to drink it at the tub, or carry it off in tin pots, 
and trade it away with messmates for tobacco or clothing. I have known 
man-of-war’s men to purchase exemption from punishment by giving a ship- 
mate a month’s allowance of grog, to confess that the real perpetrator of a 
crime was innocent, and the innocent guilty. 

Many years have elapsed since serving out grog and flogging were abol- 
ished in the navy, and it is too late to argue for or against the practice, but 
I have heard old seamen declare that they preferred the United-States ser- 
vice when the cat was supreme, as no good man would be punished unless 
he deserved it, and that there were always a lot of scoundrels, drunkards, 
and thieves in the navy, who got no more than they deserved when they 
received their one, two, three, or fuur dozen, while the stopping of the grog 
rations drove from the service hundreds of good men, who liked rum, and 
remained in the navy because liquor was served out regularly. The old- 
school sailor is dying out, and now we have coal-heavers, and engine 
greasers, instead of marline-spike and tar-bucket seamen. It may be for the 
best, as the wooden walls of Uncle Sam, and the men who defended them, 
are gone, and will never return. The ideal sailor is obsolete. Even his 
ghost is only occasionally seen on our steam frigates and iron clads. 

But all of this time I sat astraddle of the maintopsail yard, and been for- 
gotten. I had removed the Irish pennant from the lift, but was dizzy and 
sick at heart, after witnessing the scene on the Dale. From my stupor I 
was aroused by the stern voice of the mate. 

“ You Thom,” he shouted, “ what the devil are you doing up there all of 
this time? Have you gone to sleep? How long does it take to remove a 
bit of spun yarn? Lay down on deck, and be lively about it.” 

1 knew Mr. Prentice was just shouting for effect, and that he had permit- 
ted me to remain aloft so that I could witness the punishment, but the old 
man had come on deck, and it was necessary to make a show of being alive 
and active. 
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“ Ay, ay, sir, just coming down,” I answered, and, as I gained the deck, 
the captain, with a look on his face of the deepest disgust, was saying, — 

“Mr. Prentice, get de pinnace under de bows, and put a kedge in her, 
and fifty fathoms of line. Den man de windlass, and up anchor. Ve vill 
kedge avay from dat floating She vill corrupt all of my mens in 
less den a veek,” and we did run out a line, and kedge away from the Dale, 
taking up a position a little nearer the custom house, and half a cable’s- 
length further from the national ship, the first time in the history of the 
merchant marine that a trading vessel had to shift her anchorage for fear of 
the corrupting influence of a man of war, and an American one at that. 

The reason the Dale’s crew were so irrepressibly ug:y, and regardless of 
discipline, was because the time of most of the men was out, and they should 
have been homeward bound long before, but were compelled to wait for the 
United-States ship Ceynne, from Mazatland, and she was expected every 
day. California was even then considered as too important to be entirely 
deserted by our national ships, and given up to the English, who were mak- 
ing great exertions to win the good will of the Mexicans, but did not suc- 
ceed, because the John Bulls could not change their politics and religion as 
rapidly as the Yankees. Our people would marry into the best families, if 
possible, and sometimes regardless of the fact that they had wives at home, 
while the Englishmen did not understand the system of union, so went 
wifeless. Then again, the Americans did not care whether they worship- 
ped in the Catholic or Protestant form of religion, so long as they had some- 
thing to swear by, and this pleased the priests, the wives, and the Mexicans, 
consequently all was lovely, while the natives of Great Britain, who would 
not, usually, learn Spanish, or the customs of the country, wanted to argue 
before being converted, and so lost ground on all occasions, as might be ex- 
pected. When you desire to get a State away from its inhabitants, it won’t 
answer to be too particular over a little matter like conscience. Our agents 
regarded the advice they had received from the State department, — “ Be 
anything and everything so that you keep out the English until we are 
ready to take the country,” for the Mexican war was even then brewing, and 
was only a question of months, as was expected at the time, but was delay- 
ed for several years, for certain political reasons, which Texas politicians 
can even now answer and explain. 

But, as though the heavens desired to frown upon the flogging scene, the 
sun became obscured after twelve o'clock, black clouds passed over us, the 
wind piped in fitful gusts from the northeast, and drops of rain began to 
fall, to the intense delight of Chips, who brought his nine three-gallon demi- 
johns on deck, so as to be all ready in case there was a shower, and he 
rubbed his hands, as the drops fell thick and fast, and said, — 

“ ] dink I skall like de kountry. Only doo days here, and now it rains. 
Dat is good.” 

Down went the royal and topgallant yards of the Dale, as the puffs in- 
creased, and our captain put on his oil-cloths, and sou’wester. and sniffed a 
gale. He knew what the change of weather meant. We were in a com- 
paratively open harbor for a northeaster, as Point Pinos was the only break- 
water between the ship and the ocean, and already the heavy swell set into 
the bay, and the white surf broke with a sullen roar over the black rocks of 
the point. 
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Our cable began to taughten, and then down came our royal yards, and 
we dropped a second anchor, and payed out more chain, but still the wind 
increased, and the rain poured down in torrents, and the old man walked 
the deck, and told Mr. Prentice that it was good weather for all of us. 

“ De more rain, de more hides and tallow,” he said. “ Let it come down. 
I ’m glad to see it.” 

And it did come down in torrents, and the gale increased, and a heavy 
swell set into the bay, and the surf began to grow, and break on the beach 
with a continuous roar, and mount higher and higher as the afternoon wore 
away, and at last there came a blast that made us feel as though a California 
northeaster was something to be respected, as our chains were as straight 
as bars of iron. Then we saw the Dale drop a second anchor, and pay out 
cable, and we also gave our ship a longer scope to ride by. The gale now 
came down upon us in furious gusts, and the rain was like the one we had 
experienced in crossing the line, a few weeks before. 

Chips filled his demijohns, and swore that he would never leave the 
country, and he drank water until he was swelled up like a man with the 
dropsy, and wanted to imbibe more, but there was not room for it, so he 
had to look on, and see the water run out of the scuppers, going to waste, 
although we filled all of our empty casks, for the gale lasted twenty-four 
hours, and the rain forty-eight, tapering off in hard showers. Then the sun 
came out, and the captain ordered the quarter-boat ready, for he wanted to 
go on shore, and see if there was any news of Mr. Henry Mellus, our super- 
cargo. 

‘Fhe surf was rolling very lively on the beach, fearfully, I thought, — but 
I did not know as much as I did afterward about California surf, — and the 
first thing the captain did was to order the rudder and yoke taken from the 
the boat, a long, powerful steering-oar shipped in their place, and then he 
told us to shove off, and we pulled toward the shore. 

“‘ Now,” he said, as we neared the beach, “1 vill give you annuder les- 
son in boating. You vatch me,and see how I does it, and den you vill 
know how. Now lay on your oars. You see dare is three big rollers com- 
ing in, one arter the other. Ve vill vait a minute, and ven I says pull you 
rows like dunder.” 

We waited. The surf was not more than five feet high, but‘it did look 
formidable to me, and I thought we should be swamped, certainly, but our 
boats were constructed expressly for such work as we had before us, sharp 
at both ends, broad and light, built of the best of cedar. Something like a 
whale boat, but not so long, and more beam, and full as buoyant in a heavy 
sea. 

“ Now give vay,” yelled the old man, and we bent to our oars, and went 
on the beach with a rush. 

“ Overboard vid you, you monkeys,” roared the captain. “ Now grab de 
boat, and up vidher. Be quick, or dat roller vill catch us. Never mind de- 
oars. Dey vill come on shore. Dat is good. Very vell done. Now turn 
de boat round, so ve goes uff bow on ven ve is ready. Put de oars across 
so dat you has dem all handy. I tells you de rest ven I comes back,” and 
he walked toward the town, leaving us wet to the hips, but rather proud of 
our achievement, and still more proud when one of the Dale's cutters pulled 
toward the shore, w:th three officers as passengers, and they did not dare 
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to land in their square-sterned boat, with a rudder, which was perfectly use 
less in such a surf as was raging at the time. 

The water was cold, and the sand like ice, but we kept moving, and so re- 
mained comparatively warm. Beside. we busied ourselves by throwing 
stones at the hundred or more turkey buzzards that were assembled on th> 
beach, with drooping wings and heads, pecking, in a disconsolate sort of 
manner, at the bones of the bullock we had killed on Sunday. They were 
huge, disgusting looking birds, and did not move even when we were with- 
in a fathom of them. Of course we could plump them every time, but they 
were tough, and did not seem to mind the stones very much, and we should 
have continued the sport, had not a Mexican rode up to us, and said, — 

“Mal muchacho marineros. No mas,” intimating that we had better 
stop that kind of fun, and we did, for the Mexicans protected the garbage 
bird, a3 it acted as scavenger, and cleaned the streets and fields of all the 
remains of bullocks that were left untouched by the Indians. After a buz- 
zard and an Indian had gone through with the entrails and bones, there was 
not much for the coyotes to feed on. 

As soon as we had stopped stoning the buzzards, in obedience to the 
Mexican’s command, we turned our attention to the Dale’s cutter, and 
hoped it would enter the surf, and be capsized, as we wanted to see the of- 
ficers ducked. But the dignitaries had no idea of wetting their feet if they 
could help it, and so refused to land, but one of them stood up in the stern 
sheets of his boat, and hailed us. 

“ Ahoy, the Admittance boat,” he said. 

“ Ahoy, the cutter of the Dale,” I answered back, and our boys rolled 
over and over on the damp sand, in an ecstasy of delight at my boldness 
and assumed confidence. 

“ Can‘t you come out here, take us in your boat, and land us?” was the 
next question. 

This was a stumper, but we did not like to acknowledge that we were 
only gringos in the surf, and that bad boy, Lewey, whispered, — 

“ Ve do it, by gracious, and hab lots of fun. You say yes, vif.” 

I did not like the job, but shouted back that we would come off, and do 
the best we could for them, and then we run the boat off the beach, tum- 
bled into her, and pulled for all we were worth, and, to my surprise, we got 
outside of the roilers in safety, and alongside of the cutter. The three of- 
ficers entered our boat, and one of the lieutenants took the steering-oar. 

“ You will have to he very careful, sir,” I said, “ or we shall all be spilled 
out.” 

1 wanted to impress upon the minds of the officers that I was well up in 
all kinds of boating, and did impose upon some of the officials, for two of 
them said, — 

“Oh, let the lad beach the boat. He knows all about it, and you don’t.” 

“Don’t I?” cried the lieutenant. “I ‘ll show you how it is done. Give 
way, boys.” 

“ Regardez vous,” said Lewey to me in French, and a gria spread over 
his handsome face. He suspected what was coming, as the naval officer 
did not wait for a good chance to run in, or mind the surf. 

We dipped our oars in the water, and pulled hard. A huge roller came 
racing after us, raised the stern of the boat high in the air, the bow sank 
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down, the lieutenant made a desperate dip with the steering-oar, but failed 
to touch the water, and the next instant the boat was on its beam, scooting 
along the beach at the rate of ten knots an hour, and then a monstrous roll, 
er swept over us, and we were buried three feet deep in foam and sand, and- 
when we came up to the surface, the officers were struggling to get their 
breaths, and their undress uniforms were a sight for man and boy to Jaugh 
at, for there was nota dry thread in the whole crowd, and that bad Lewey 
was just rolling on the sand, and shouting in French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish, his glee at the catastrophe. 

“ Blank you, stop your noise, you brat,” cried one of the officers, spitting 
the sand from his mouth, and wringing his coat sleeves. “What blanked 
fools we were to come on shore in this way. By Jove, Mason, you don’t 
catch me in a boat with you again, where there is a surf. I was positive 
you did n’t know how to handle her. The lads could have done better.” 

“ Well, you see,” explained Mr. Mason, “the boys did not give way hard 
enough, and that confounded roller caught us, and here we are, wet and 
nasty.” 

“ The boys were all right. They gave way when you toldthem to. Don’t 
throw the blame on the lads. They only obeyed orders, and see what a 
mess they are in, as well as ourselves. Here, lads, is a dollar for your 
trouble and wetting, and now you will have to take us back to the cutter, 
for we can’t call on any pretty senoritas in this rig. They would laugh at 
us, and, confound it, this is no laughing matter, for the water is like ice.” 

We cleared the boat of sand, picked up our oars, turned the bow to the 
rollers, and took the officers to the cutter, and they went on board the 
Dale, sadder and better men than when they left her half an hour before. 

By watching a good chance we beached the boat without accident, and 
waited for the captain, who did not come down until nearly six o’clock, and 
the only way we could keep warm was to play leap-frog, and make Davy 
act the part of stump, over whose broad back we jumped, to the intense de- 
light of Mr. Prentice, who was watching us from the quarter-deck, by the 
aid of aspyglass. He was always looking after the boys, and did not ob- 
ject to all the fun they could find, provided discipline was not encroached 
upon. . 

We got the old man through the surf without wetting his feet, and he was 
kind enough to grin when we told him about the accident to the naval offi- 
cers. I think that he rather enjoyed the account which we gave him, but 
he told us that we must always be careful, and not wet the Mexicans who 
came off to buy, as they did not like water, and, if they were soused, they 
would not trade, and so we should miss getting our share of hides, and this 
impressed us so much, that we said we should be very polite to our custom- 
ers, and be careful of their welfare, promises which we forgot in less than a 
week, for we did like to see the natives squirm when the surf was high, and 
the water cold. But when we had ladies in the boat I was always very par- 
ticular and careful, and all the young and pretty girls I used to carry to dry 
land in my arms, and make Lewey take the old and fat ones, and, when he 
would mutiny and rebel, I usually designated Simple Davy, and he always 
obeyed orders, for he had not a sensitive nature for beauty, like the French 
lad, Tom, and myself. 

But I had my crew in very good subjection, and, to encourage them, and 
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keep them up to their work, I would let them carry in their arms, or on their 
backs, all the fat priests and Mexicans who honored us with their patron- 
age, and I told Lewey that, as he was a Catholic, it might be the means of 
saving his soul from everlasting perdition, but, to my surprise, he did not 
seem grateful, and said that if he could take the pretty doncellitas the holy 
fathers might go to blazes for all he cared, and that I had better give the 
padres a lift on my own account, and see how I liked it. He was a very pe- 
culiar boy, was Lewey, and would rarely listen to my wise counsel. He 
was extremely selfish about the pretty senoritas, because he knew that, as 
coxswain of the boat, it was my place to take charge of and see that no ac- 
cident happened to them, and that, after all, I cheerfully yielded to him the 
wives of a certain sort, and all the priests. There are some boys who are 
never satisfied, do as much as we can for their welfare. 

That very afternoon, after we had got on board, changed our clothes, 
hoisted up the boats, and were eating supper, I had along and confidential 
talk with Lewey. I told him of the flogging on board of the Dale, and that 
I hoped he would live such an honored life that our captain would not make 
a “spread eagle ” of him during the voyage, and how grieved I should be 
if such was thecase. He listened very attentively to all I had to say, and I 
hoped I had made an impression on him, but when I| concluded, he threw 
an arm around my neck, and brought his mouth close to my ear. 1! feared 
he was so melted that he was about to kiss me, a thing I detest on the part 
of a masculine human being, for I had rather be kissed by a hundred wo- 
men than one man, but he merely whispered, — 

“ Thom, old chum, de doctor is frying doonuts for de cabin. I seed ’em. 
You talk to de cook on one side of de galley, and I steal ’em on de udder.” 

“ Doonuts ” was about as near as he could come to “doughnuts.” Now 
doughnuts were rare on board, but the steward did make very nice ones, 
and we had never been invited by the old man to eat one. This was tyran- 
ny in our eyes. I looked at Lewey very sternly. He smiled, and extend- 
ed his arms. I shook hands with him, and we went on deck. It was 
growing dark, and the men were in the forecastle eating supper. The doc- 
tor was turning out doughnuts at a rapid rate, and they smelled and looked 
beautifully. There was a large pile in a dish on the stove to keep them 
warm. I sat down on a spar near the galley door, and spoke to the black 
cook in asober tone. 

“ Doctor,” I said, “ California is a good place for people who believe ag 
you do in religious matters.” 

“ Golly, what does yer mean by dat, child?” he asked, and turned his face 
toward me, and, as he did so, I saw a hand, at the other door of the galley, 
dart forth like lightning, and grab a big, fat doughnut. 

“ Why, doctor,” I replied, “ we are baptized every day in cold water, and 
that ought to make us good.” 

“ Well, honey, it would take all de water of dis country to do dat, I’m 
thinkin’,” and the doctor laughed, and returned to his work, but Lewey had 
secured another tempting prize, and made motions that he wanted more. 

“ Do you think, doctor, that infants should be baptized?” I asked, start- 
ing one of his favorite hobbies. 

“ Well, now, honey, dat depends on de fadder and mudder. If you was 
de fadder of a child I should n’t dink dat baptizin’ would save ’em. But — 
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Golly! where all my doughnuts go to? Blame me if some of dem blasted 
boys ha’n’t been around here, sure as fate. Dey would steal de teeth 
right out of a nigger’s head. Go away from here, boy, and don’t come talk- 
in’ nonsense to dis child. [| ‘spects yer all de time.” 

I retired from the conference, and then Lewey blamed me for not keeping . 
the doctor interested until he had cleared the plate. But we divided the 
spoil, and had a feast, although the steward did grumble at the total result 
of his afternoon’s work, and threatened to report to the captain unless cabin 
fare panned out better in the future. 

On the gth of March some one, on the steps of the custom house, waved 
a signal that a boat was wanted, and we pulled on shore to bring him off. 
Mr. Cushing went with us, as he had nothing to do, and the old man desired 
to get him out of the ship, even for a few moments, as they did not agree 
together very well, and the clerk gave himself airs that were not very be- 
coming to a person in his position. He had not found his proper level, and 
had an undue idea of his own importance, the captain thought. 

We pulled to the custom house, and found a gentleman waiting for us. 
He was Cressed in half Mexican and half American style of costume, had a 
fresh, healthy face, blue eyes, and was rather a good-looking man, with 
strong, square shoulders, and a muscular, well-knit form, as though capable 
of enduring great fatigue, as indeed we afterward found that he could, as he 
was able to ride from one end of the country to the other, and never com- 
plain of being tired. 

“Well, boys,” he said, as he stepped into the boat, “I am Mr. Henry 
Mellus, your supercargo and agent. Are you all well on board the ship?” 

“Quite well,” answered Cushing, extending his hand. “I am glad to 
see you.” 

“And who are you, sir?” asked Mr. Mellus, for he was not inclined to 
shake hands with every one. 

“I am Mr. Cushing, and came out as assistant supercargo of the Admit- 
tance,” was the reply. 

“ Oh, did you?” was the cool response. “Shove off, boys, and pull on 
board.” 

Mr. Cushing chatted on quite freely, and told what he had done, and pro- 
posed to de, in the way of arranging the store-room, and the agent seemed 
to be amused, and, at the same time, an indifferent listener, for he was busy 
scanning the proportions and appearance of our ship, as he said, — 

“ A nice-looking vessel, and very fast, I should judge. You have made 
the best passage that was ever known from Boston to California,” and not 
another word did he utter until we were alongside, and the mate swung the 
man-ropes, but, to our surprise, Mr. Cushing seized them, and went on 
deck, thus taking precedence of his superior. 

Mr. Mellus smiled, and his red face flushed a little more vividly, as he 
was evidently annoyed. He did not speak, but went up the steps very com- 
posedly, saluted the mate by touching his hat politely, and then Mr. Cush- 
ing said, — 

“ Mr. Mellus, allow me to introduce you to Captain Peterson,” another 
blunder which the agent did not fail to notice, for the captain should have 
been presented to Mr. Mellus, as he was the superior. 

“]T need no introduction to Captain Peterson,” Mr. Mellus said, in his 
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calm and pleasant tones. “We have met quite frequently on the-coast in 
former years.” 

“Oh, have you?” asked Cushing. “I did n’t think of that. Now, if 
you will step below, I ’ll show you what I have done to display the cargo 

_ when it is ready.” 

“ Mr. Cushing,” said the agent, “will you be kind enough to go to the 
store-room, and remain there until I call for you? I have private business 
with the captain, aad do not need your services just at present.” 

Poor Cushing took the hint, and went below, but it required more hen 
that one rebuke to put him down, and keep him in his place. However, it 
was done at last, and most effectively, for Mr. Mellus was a decided man. 
Even he and the captain did not always get along nicely together, and I did 
not wonder at it, for we had to do all the drudgery and dirty work, while the 
Barnstable, a ship belonging to the same owners, escaped scot free. 

The next day the Admittance was entered at the custom house, and we 
hoisted out the long-boat, carried many tons of goods on shore, and landed 
them on the beach, and then rolled the heavy boxes up the steep rocks in- 
to the building, where the cloths and silks could be examined at leisure by 
the Mexican officials. Luckily, Mr. Mellus had enough influence with the 
custom-house people to induce them to consent to a partial look-over on 
board. It must have cost him several hundred dollars to do so, putting 
the money where it would do the most good, and those who have traded 
on the coast of California in early days, know what that means, without 
further explanation. 

It was cruel and wet work. We were “turned to” at four o’clock in the 
morning, before daybreak, and did not cease labor until six in the evening, 
with only half an hour for breakfast, and the same for dinner. No wonder 
English Jack grumbled, groaned, and swore that he would run away, and it 
required all the vigilance of the officers to keep the men, when on shore, 
from wandering toward Old Cook’s pulperia, the doors of which stood open, 
sending forth the aromatic odors of auguardiente, enough to drive a sailor 
crazy with desire for drink. Wet, hungry, and tired, we would knock off 
work in the evening, and then curse the man who discovered California, the 
people who inhabited the country, and the cattle that were raised there, and 
the owners who sent ships to gather hides, and the curses were sincere, 
and came from the very bottom of the tired men’s hearts. 

Yet the boys, who manned the quarter-boats, did not have such a hard 
time as the sailors. We were required to dress something after the style of 
man-of-war’s men, — blue flannel shirts, with white stars on the collars, blue 
cloth trousers, leather belts,and bare feet. We could not be in the water 
all day and wear shoes and stockings, and very cold our toes used to be un- 
til warm weather set in, and then we liked the water, and the freedom of 
our costumes. We carried passengers from shore to ship, men, women, and 
children, all desirous of seeing the latest styles of goods from Boston, and 
all anxious to buy, and to have their accounts charged, to be paid for at 
some future period in hides and tallow, and when asked about the time the 


cueros would be forthcoming, the Mexicans would close their eyes, shrug 
their shoulders, and rail 


“ Quien sabe.” 
They did n’t know, and never cared, when their debts would be paid. If 
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the rains were plentiful, and the grass strong and good, the cattle fattened, 
and in the spring-time were killed for the hides and tallow, and the debtor 
would send us one or two hundred of the former, and a lot of the latter, or 
despatch all to some rival ship. It made but little difference to the Mexican 
who got the prizes finally, as he owed every vessel on the coast, and was in 
no hurry to pay his debts. There was no way to compel a native to do so 
unless a large amount of bribery was resorted to by the Europeans, or 
Americans. Once in a while a rich man, like Don Noriego, of Santa Bar- 
bara, one of the best-hearted and most honest grandees of the country, 
would send us five hundred hides, at one time, but the occasions were rare. 
He always paid his debts very promptly, and it was a pleasure to sell his 
family goods, for he did n’t ask for six years’ credit, and then repudiate his 
obligations. 

It would not answer to refuse even the meanest ranchero what he desired, 
for if we did he would throw distrust on the ship, and prevent his neigh- 
bors from trading with us; or, perhaps, our agent might want to stop at his 
house some night, when riding through the country, and then where would 
his body be in the morning? As the Mexicans say, “Quien sabe.” Mr. 
Mellus did not want to run any risk, and so, very considerately, charged 
the rich for what the poor took, and thanked the saints that the wants of 
the rancheros, in the way of luxuries, were few and far between, and not 
expensive. 

Some of the ladies we carried on board were extremely pretty, but most 
of them were rather passé, old, wrinkled, and smelling of cigarette smoke. 
All the married. women smoked, but I never saw a fashionable doncellita 
use tobacco in any form in public, although she might have done so in pri- 
vate, hut, if she did, it was not considered comme il faut by good society, ; 
and she knew it, and so avoided being tabooed. The married senoras could 
smoke, and make corn-stalk leaf cigarettes all day, and not excite remark. 
It did not look badly, after a while, to see a pretty woman puffing out vol- 
umes of smoke through nostrils and lips, in delightful freedom. As she 
never expectorated while indulging in the masculine pleasure, it was not so 
offensive as it might have been. 

We found lots of fun in transporting the ladies, for sometimes we had as 
many as seven young senoritas in the boat at one time, and I used to get 
very tired carrying them in my arms, and depositing them in the stern- 
sheets, so that they would not wet their feet, for we had to keep the boat 
head to the surf, and on each side a boy to hold it steady. I only found re- 
lief as soon as an elderly female approached. Then I would waive my 
rank, and tell Lewey and Tom to tackle her, but, when they rebelled, I had 
to fall back on Simple Davy, and it did not matter much to him, as I said 
before, whom he carried. One woman was as good as another, in his estima- 
tion. 

How those Monterey girls did chatter, under the careful charge of an old 
duenna, to keep them out of mischief, and the men at a distance. Lewey 
and I would pretend that we could not speak or understand a word of Span- 
ish, acd then they would let their thoughts run wild, and say things which 
they would not have uttered had. they suspected that we were deceiving 
them. Their tongues did go as though hung in the middle, and, as they all 
talked at once, liké their sisters of the Great Republic, and every other 
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country, and in the usual high key, a flock of chattering magpies would 
have been distanced by those lively Mexican girls. 

They usually approached our boat very cautiously, and the old duenna 
would say, by way of introduction, — 

“ Buenos dias, muchachos.” 

This was put out as a feeler, but I would remove my hat, bow very polite- 
ly, and say, — 

“ No entender, senoritas.” 

Then the old lady would try again, and exclaim, — 

“ Como sa va?” or “ How do you do?” 

To this we would, with one accord, reply, as before, — 

“ Noentender, senoritas.” We did not understand. 

“ Oh, come along, girls,” the old lady would exclaim. “These boys are 
gringos” (greenhorns), “and don’t understand a word we say. We can 
talk before them without fear.” 

And they did, for they would boast of what they intended to buy, and did 
not care if they never paid for the articles purchased. Perhaps one or two 
might be contemplating marriage, and wanted to go on board to get the 
wedding finery, and then we heard some things that would startle us, and 
several times that bad boy of a Lewey, in his confusion and delight, would 
eatch crabs, and tumble off his thwart, into the bottom of the boat, and 
laugh until I feared he would burst a blood-vessel, while the ladies would 
wonder what was the matter with the lad, and I excused him by tapping my 
forehead, and whispering, — 

“ Poco loco,” or meaning that he was a little cracked, or crazy, and they 
never once suspected that I could speak more Spanish than they gave me 
credit for, until we landed them safely on the beach, and then Lewey, Tom, 
and I would remove our fancy straw hats, with Admittance on the ribbons, 
and salute the pretty little dears with, — 

“Buenos dias, senoritas. Salve todas, y venir usted aqui otra vez,” 
which was not the best of Spanish, but it answered our purpose at the time, 
and made the young girls giggle like boarding-school misses, and to scoot 
off home, and tell their female friends how they had been shamefully de- 
ceived by the gringos, and yet all we said was, — 

“ Good-by, ladies, and may God bless you, and we hope you will come 
again.” 

The men would chat with us quite freely, and set us right when we made 
mistakes, which was very often, do all they could to instruct us, and never 
laughed at our blunders, as Americans do when foreigners try to speak 
English. They were too polite for that, even if they were not educated up 
to our standard of smartness. 

Mr. Dana has stated in his interesting book, that the real Mexican ladies 
were grossly immoral, but I think he unintentionally misrepresented some 
of the handsomest women in the world, for, during all the time I was on the 
coast, I never heard of asingle case of domestic unfaithfulness on the part 
of the rich senoras, and such a thing as a young girl being led astray was 
not known, except in one case, and that was repaired by a speedy marriage. 

The Indian half-breed women were not patterns of goodness, but no one 
cared whether they were or not. The ladies were too carefully guarded to 
flirt with the opposite sex, and death would have avenged an insult, had 
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one been offered by an unprincipled adventurer. My testimony is not of 
much account, I know, but I have given it for what it is worth, and to do 
justice to some nice ladies of other days. 

And so the days went on, and we found ample opportunities to cultivate 
acquaintances. We had much work, and it was light and agreeable, but 
when Mr. Prentice found that we had some spare time on our hands, and set 
us to laboring on the cargo, or other matters, we grew discontented, and re- 
belled.. We refused to wear our boating suits while in the hold, or at other 
work of a dirty nature, for suddenly we would be called to man the boat, 
to carry traders on shore, and then we did not have time to change our cos- 
tumes, and the old man grumbled at our tarry suits. I told him we were in 
the water day and evening, and that we could not tar down rigging, paint 
spars, and slush topmasts, and keep neat at the same time. He saw the 
justice of the complaint, and told the mate to let us have as much time as he 
could, and, after that point was settled, we got along very well. 

A few days after the ship was entered at the custom house a bag of a 
thousand silver Mexican dollars was lowered into the boat, and, when we 
landed, Mr. Mellus told me to shoulder it, and follow him. It was some- 
thing of a load, but I carried the burden to Don Alvarado’s house, which we 
found guarded by a wild-looking, half-starved soldier, armed with ‘an anti- 
quated musket, that I should not have dared discharge under any consid- 
eration. 

“No venir aqui,” shouted the scare-crow, as he brought his musket to a 
charge to prevent our approach. He feared we had bills against the gov- 
ernor. 

“ Quedo amigo,” responded Mr. Mellus. “ Este mucho plata,” orin other 
words, “ Be careful, friend. Here is much money.” 

The eyes of the soldier gleamed like those of a hungry wolf. He thought 
that there was a prospect of his getting some of his back salary out of that 
bag of silver, but in this he was probably disappointed, for the Mexican of- 
ficials paid no one but the revolutionists, if possible to prevent it, and the 
governor could not afford to fool away money on soldiers, unless in a state 
of revolt, and they were most of the time, just because they could not ob- 
tain their wages, and were tempted by revolutionary chiefs. 

The soldier lowered his musket, and we passed into the house, where 
Don Alvarado, a -looking man, in uniform, smoking cigarettes, wel- 
comed us, or, rather, the agent, and pointed to a table on which I was to 
dump the dollars, and, although the governor’s fingers were itching to get 
hold of the silver, he managed to appear quite calm, and to talk of the 
weather, and the news. ' 

“ You can go, Thom,” said Mr. Mellus, although I should have preferred 
remaining, and taken a light and graceful part in the conversation between 
the gentlemen. 

I made a polite bow, and passed out, and at the door encountered the 
soldier sentinel. 

“ Holy virgin, sailor, how much money was there in that sack?” he ask- 
ed eagerly. 

“ A thousand dollars,” I answered. 

“ May the saints have me in their keeping, but I hope I shall get some of 
it,” was the exclamation, and it came from his heart. 
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_ “ How much does the government owe you?” I asked. 

“‘ Santa Marie, more than a year’s pay. But I will have some of that mon- 
ey, or know the reason why.” 

As there was no revolution for a month or two, I ’m inclined to think that 
the soldier received a few dollars as his share of our money, the first install- 
ment of the seven thousand which our agent had to pay in the shape of 
duties. 

The next Sunday the larboard watch was allowed to go on liberty, and all 
were cautioned not to get drunk, and to come off at sundown, under the 
most direful pains and penalties. As it was a saint’s day there were great 
preparations on land to celebrate it ina becoming manner. St. Anthony, 
or St. Peter, was to be honored, and we had been told that there was to be a 
bull-fight, and that a party of caballeros were out near the Mission Carmel, 
hunting for grisly bears, to bait the bulls, and afford the inhabitants the 
usual amount of innocent amusement to which they had been accustomed 
all their lives, whenever a féte day was on the calendar, and they came very 
often in that country, in old times. 

Lewey was just wild to get on shore, and, so particular was he that no 
black mark should appear against his name, he even gave the galley a wide 
berth, for fear the temptation would be too much for his inclinations, and he 
might get caught, and kept on board as punishment. 

On Sunday morning, as soon as the decks were washed down, the brass 
work cleaned, and the ship put in tip-top condition for the day, the mate 
went forward, and told his watch to get ready for going on shore for liberty. 
Then there was the usual scrubbing and cleaning, and new clothes were 
got out, and each man received two silver dollars to pay for his enjoyment. 
It was not a large sum, but Old Cook had most of it before sundown, as a 
matter of course. We boys were each given the munificent donation of 
two reals, which made us feel like bloated bond-holders of the present day, 
but, as we had picked up some money during the week, and I had a little 
fortune, in the shape of nearly a hundred dollars, to draw on, we did not 
grumble, for our whole thoughts were centred on the fun we were to have, 
and the liberty we were to enjoy. 

We despatched our breakfast in a hurry, and dressed. I had a little bet- 
ter wardrobe than Lewey, and, among other articles, six pairs of very nice 
white cotton stockings. As the French boy looked at them with longing 
eyes I gave him one set, to his intense delight. We did not dare to dress 
as well as we could have done, for fear our shipmates would think we were 
putting on airs, so all the boys in the watch contented themselves with blue 
shirts, silk handkerchiefs around their necks, blue trousers, and very neat, 
low shoes, well calculated to show to advantage our clean white stockings. 
“On our heads we wore sennit hats, with broad ribbons, and Admittance on 
them in gold letters, in humble imitation of the man-of-war’s men. 

At ten o’clock we passed over the side, and were pulled ashore in the 
pinnace, and the last words Mr. Prentice said to us, in a tone of voice that 
was well calculated to make us feel pleasant and comfortable, were, — 

“ If you boys get into any mischief I ‘ll skin you alive when you come on 
board,” and then he grinned, as if he really believed his warning was ef- 
fectual. 

As soon as the boat touched the beach we jumped on shore, and walked 
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toward the town, and even at that early hour we could see that preparations 
had been made for a magnificent Sunday demonstration. The main street 
was full of Indians, dressed with long hair, and not much else; elegant and 
graceful-looking caballeros were dashing up and down on spirited horses, 
giving the numerous dogs no peace or rest, while from the plaza came the 
ding of bells, summoning the good people to mass and prayers, as a slight 
relish for the feast that was to come afterward. 

“ Hullo, boys,” shouted Old Cook, as we passed his pulperia, and the 
seamen could not withstand his cordial salutation. ‘‘ Come in, lads, and see 
me for a while.” 

They hesitated for a moment only, for they had heard that Cook’s augu- 
ardiente, at a real a glass, had more fight in it than all the rest in town, and 
that it could burn the throat and stomach quicker than any other brand. 
They went in, and anchored, but Lewey, Tom, Davy, and myself kept on, 
after declining an invitation to take a glass with the rest, just to set us up 
for the day. 

All around the plaza were groups of Indians, squatting on the ground, 
and gambling with sticks. We stopped, and watched the game with some 
curiosity, but could not make head or tail of it. One buck would take a 
number of short sticks in his hands, manipulate them rapidly back and 
forth, before and behind, and at the same time utter grunts like this: — 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! ugher!” 

Then he would stop, and some one pointed with his hand, and the ma- 
nipulator showed the sticks, and he had lost or won, I could not tell which, 
but there was always a shout, and a whole avalanche of howls and gutturals. 
I should have enjoyed seeing more of the game very much, and learning 
what it was all about, but Lewey, in his usual quiet way, drew four fire- 
crackers from his pocket (he had a dozen bunches in chest, on board, for he 
was fond of fire-works, or feu d’artifice, as he called them in his French 
tongue), lighted all by the aid of a cigarette, and threw the smoking emblems 
of Chinese mischief under the haunches of the biggest and fattest buck of 
the party. 

There was a cracking discharge, a loud yell, and one Indian jumped into 
the air as though shot out of a cannon, and, clapping his hands on the after 
portion of his body, beunded over his companions, and passed out of sight, 
around the corner of an adobe house. 

The others answered the yell, and scattered in all directions. They 
thought that a new revolution had broken out, and that the soldiers 
were impressing the Indians for the purpose of serving in the army, and do- 
ing all the fighting, as was customary in the country. 

I should have rebuked Lewey, but I could not just then, as I wanted 
some of the crackers, so he shared them with me, and said, — 

“ Did you see him jump? Oh, my goodness, I dinks | dies laughin’.” 

We left the vicinity as rapidly as possible, and then found that we were 
near the chapel, in front of which were six Indians, all pulling at the raw- 
hide ropes connected with the bell-clappers, and summoning the faithful to 
prayers. We went in, removed our hats very reverentially, and saw some 
old women and men on their knees, repeating pater-nosters, or their beads, 
but, as there were no pretty girls present, we did not careto remain. There 
were three or four oil paintings hanging near the altar, and a fat priest was 
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repeating the services in Latin, and condemning every one who did not con- 
form to the true religion, and contribute liberally to the church. Lewey 
crossed himself with a few drops of holy water, taken from the font at the 
door, and then said that he was good for a year at least. His ideas of good- 
ness and consistency were rather vague, I am afraid. 

As we left the chapel the Indians gave a stiff peal, as though making one 
last, frantic effort to get the people to turn out, and come to mass. The 
perspiration streamed down their backs and faces, and they smelled so 
strong that we were glad to get to the windward of them, while watching 
their labors. All of a sudden the fellows ceased, as if by common consent, 
squatted on the ‘ground, and commenced gambling with sticks, and their 
gutturals were mingled with the chants of the priest. After a refreshing 
game the Indians dropped their sticks, jumped to their feet, and rang in 
such a peal that even the dogs howled in chorus at being awakened. 

“T 'd like to,” muttered the French lad, and put his hands in his pockets, 
but I knew that there was danger in using too many fire-crackers thus early 
in the day, like a boy on the morning of the Fourth of July, so I dragged 
him away. I should like to have seen those Indians jump as they labored 
at the bells, but I put the temptation out of sight, for the time being. 

We wandered along, and came to Mr. Larkin’s house, and saw him and 
the old man sitting on the piazza, having a comfortable smoke, and talking 
over trade, hides, and tallow. 

Mr. Larkin beckoned us to come toward him, while the captain survey- 
ed us with pride, proud to think that he had three such noble, nice-looking 
boys under his command. Of course we did not count Davy as one of us, 
for he was an ordinary seaman, and not a boy, being over twenty-one years 
of age. At least we thought the captain had some such reflections, for he 
said, as we approached the piazza, — 

“ If you boys get into any scrapes I 'll skin you alive tomorrow.” 

The very words Mr. Prentice had used when we left the ship, showing 
that one of them must have plagiarized, and we never knew which was en- 
titled to the original remark. It should have been copyrighted, for we 
heard it often enough during the voyage. 

“ Oh, let the boys alone,” said Mr. Larkin, with a pleasant smile. “I’m 
sure they are good, honest boys, and mean to enjoy themselves on this their 
liberty day on shore.” 

“You does not know dem like me,” was the captain’s answer. “ Dey is 
in mischief all de time.” 

“Oh, they are nice lads, and an honor to any ship,” Mr. Larkin said. - 
“ Now, boys, when you get hungry at twelve o’clock or so, come here, and 
I ’ll give you a dish of frijoles and bread. My cook will tend to you.” 

We thanked the kind-hearted gentleman, and then roamed around the 
town. Mr. Cushing and a party of midshipmen rode by on horse-back, 
and Lewey once more offered to give us an exhibition of the power of fire- 
crackers, by putting a couple under Cushing’s horse, and see if the animal 
would hot run away, and break the young fellow’s neck. 

But I coaxed my chum not to do so, as it might be the means of injuring 
the horse. Beside, the midshipmen were more numerous and stronger than 
our party, reasons which convinced him that it was advisable to take wad 
advice, and restrain his fun for the time being. 
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In front of the poorer houses we saw families seated, enjoying the de- 
licious fragrance of the air, for the hills were covered with green grass, and 
the valleys filled with wild flowers, hundreds of different varieties being 
seen within the space of an acre, and the pine-trees were odorous with their 
balsams. The sun shone down warm and bright, and the place seemed a 
paradise to me then, and I thought I should like to live there forever, and 
do nothing but ride horse-back, and dance with the pretty doncellitas. All 
the Mexicans: greeted us pleasantly, and invited us to enter their houses, 
but we did not have time to accept every invitation. 

At last we heard the twanging of a guitar, not a very musical one, and 
then the notes of a woman, a shrill, falsetto-like voice, not sweet or soft, 
and we entered the house where she was singing, and saw a fat, oily, frowsy 
female, with a dilapidated guitar in her lap, which she was strumming in a 
languishing manner, and howling, with eyes rolling upward, the words, — 


“ Que se yo, que se yo, que se yo? 
Caro amor, caro amor.” 


Which in English meant, “ How do I know, dear love?” 

We thought she was old enough to understand all of its mysteries, and 
big enough, but we did not say so, only clapped our hands, and murmured 
in subdued tones the simple word, — 

“ Bueno,” and the tender little thing stopped singing, and said that we 
were good and polite boys, and that she liked us very much, but we could 
not be pursuaded to remain and hear another song, although her husband 
asked us to do so, and the lady seconded the appeal. with a sentimental 
glance that would have melted the heart of an old battered man-of-war’s 
man, had he been present. 

The next house that was entered we found a guitar and harp in ful! blast, 
and a group of old women ranged around the room. The floor was of earth, 
beaten hard, and swept clear of litter, and on the floor were half a dozen 
young people enjoying a fandango, the national dance of the country. The 
girls did not move about very lively, but shuffled their feet, and held their 
arms down at their sides, in a stiff and constrained manner, and did not 
look at their partners at all, but the meu made amends for the coldness of 
the women, and cavorted all around them, and struck some very graceful 
attitudes, as they advanced and retreated, now repelled, and again encour- 
aged, by the fickle girls, while every moment the old ladies would lift their 
hands, and clap them together, and shout out, at the top of their voices, — 

“ Bueno, bueno !” 

We joined in the cry, and also clapped our hands with the rest, and that 
pleased them, for two young girls came toward Lewey and myself, and, be- 
fore we were aware of their intention, they had snatched the hats from our 
hands, put them on their heads, and retired to the other end of the room. 
Then all laughed at the challenge, for it was an invitation to waltz, as near 
as we could judge. 

We were anxious to recover our hats as soon as possible, for certain rea- 
sons. We had cockroaches on board, and since we had anchored at Mon- 
terey large numbers of fleas, but we did not care for another kind of brand, 
as we had seen some of the poorer class of young girls seated at their 
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doors in the morning, examining each other’s heads, and the act looked a 
little suspicious, for we did not know but they might have found something. 
But we could not refuse a challenge from two good-looking young females, 
even if they did not belong to the aristocracy of the place. 

“ By gracious, I goes for von of dem,” said the impetuous Lewey, and I 
took the other laughing girl. . 
The musicians struck up a dreamy, old Spanish waltz, and I put my arm 
around the waist of a flashing, black-eyed, dark-haired little girl, and she 

cuddled up to me, and murmured in my ear, as her form began to sway, — 

“Mas fuerte, muchacho,” just like one of our modern belles, when her 
partner does not hold her tight enough to please her ideas of what is proper 
and graceful. 

I put on the pressure, and round we went, to the intense delight of the 
old ladies, for it is quite probable that they had never seen an American or 
French boy waltz before. I had taken some lessons when I little suspected 
that I should ever exhibit my best steps to an audience of Mexican men 
and women. Where Lewey learned to waltz I did not know until some 
months afterward, when he revealed his history, and then I discovered that 
he was no ordinary sailor, but one born in affluence, and had great love for 
travel and adventure. Now he isan admiral in the service of the French 
Republic, and during the Prussian war did most excellent duty on land 
even if his fleet remained inactive on the water. -He hasatitle to his name, 
and is not ashamed to use it, if he did sail in the American merchant marine 
when young, for there is no part of his life that he looks back to with more 
pleasure than his California experience. The Count de G—— has no cause 
to feel degraded by his career, except when he refused to listen to my ad- 
vice, and to be guided by me in all matters that related to his good and mor- 
al welfare. 

Now I know that my readers will say that I am romancing, and that such 
a thing as a young and noble-born French boy serving as a sailor on an 
American vessel could not have taken place, but is it more improbable than 
the simple fact that on the 17th of July, 1879, just thirty-six years from the 
time I was carrying hides on my head at San Diego, the nephew of one of 
the owners was married to my only daughter? and at the wedding were Cap- 
tain Peterson and his wife, the same dark-eyed lady he used to sigh for 
when captain of the Admittance, now grown to be a handsome and siately 
matron, very tolerant of her husband’s yarns and tobacco smoke, and, at that 
same wedding, the captain put his hand on my shoulder, and told the as- 
sembled guests, to my modest surprise and delight, — 

“ This gentleman was with me as a boy on the coast of California, and I 
want to say this, to prevent any misapprehension, that he was the best lad I 
ever had with me, in any part of the world, and now let us drink to the 
bride.” ‘ 

Alas, I fear that the captain was romancing, or that the champagne had 
caused his memory to become a little defective, for I would have sworn that 

I did give him some trouble and anxiety when we sailed together. 
' Now one romance is no more singular than the other, and I can vouch as . 
to the wedding, and also regarding Lewey, for in this biography I confine 
myself to facts, and not fiction. It will be noticed that the captain’s Eng, 
lish has improved, for he has now forgotten his mother tongue, and speaks 
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as well as a native born. But | have always felt a little sorry that he 
praised me so earnestly in the presence of company, for it made me very 
vain for several weeks, and more than once has it been intimated to me that 
if I was so good when I was a boy, it is a great pity that I should have out- 
grown itasaman. Itis useless to mention the one who speaks so sarcas- 
tically, because I am married, and do not wish any discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

But all this has nothing to do with the Mexican half-breed girls, whom 
Lewey and I were waltzing with, little thinking of the future, or caring 
about it, as long as we were enjoying ourselves, and in the company of 
young girls, and very handsome they seemed in our eyes, even if they were 
stockingless, and had only light slippers on, just large enough to hold two 
toes, and how they could keep them on their feet, and waltz, was a mystery 
which no savant has endeavored to explain. Even the most famous of 
scientific men have avoided the subject, as though it was too complicated 
for investigation. 

The girls were not elaborately dressed, wearing but two garments, an in- 
ner one, the name of which I have forgotten, and a skirt, descending from 
the waist as far as the ankles, or a little above them, when the movement of 
the music was somewhat more lively than usual. The inner garment, which 
the French, I think, call chemise, was without sleeves, and cut so low in the 
neck, that even a fashionable, ball-room young lady would have been envious, 
and my modesty, during that waltz, caused me to look up instead of down, 
as is the modern custom of dancing. How we did enjoy that valse, and, 
amid the clapping of hands, and the shouts of the old women, the young 
girls would place their lips close to our ears, and whisper, — 

“ Fuerte, marineros,” when the fact of it was we were holding them as 
firmly as possible, and could not have squeezed a pound more to the square 
inch had our lives depended on the result. 

“ Bueno, muchachos, bueno, muchachas,” roared the old women, in an 
agony of delight, expressing themselves to the effect that we were good 
boys, and good girls. 

Tom and Simple Davy caught the infection and the spirit. They threw off 
their hats, dashed into the open space, and commenced a double shuffle. 
Then all the men joined in the shouts which the old ladies uttered, and the 
clapping of hands was something to be remembered for many long days. 
The perspiration streamed down the faces of the girls, and their breaths 
came quick and hot, and the pores of their skin threw off a musk-like odor, 
but we cared for nothing but the fun we were having, and round and round 
we whirled, until we were brought up all standing by hearing a harsh voice 
at the door saying, — 

“You, boys, jist valk yourselves out of dis. I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I vas a boy, todo such dings. I sends you on board de ship if you 
does not keep out of dese places, and sich company,” and there stood Cap- 
tain Peterson, with an awful look of disgust on his face, examining us from 
the doorway. 

We wished the old man miles away, or in some comfortable warm place, 
and then stopped the waltz, as we could not disobey orders, but we wonder- 
ed how the captain would like it had he been interrupted at a dance, and 
they were very frequent in California. Once, at Ranche Refugio, one Sun- 
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day, the captain made me waltz with a pretty little girl, only twelve years 
old, but then girls were married at that age in California, and were grand- 
mothers at thirty, or less. 

Once I asked the captain why he objected to our dancing with the young 
girls who wore only two garments, and no stockings, and he was quite in- 
dignant, as he answered, — 

“Ven I tells you to dance it is vid a nice lady, and not vid de scum,” just 
as though Lewey and I cared who we danced with, as long as we had lively 
partners, and they were girls with black eyes. We were not afraid of being 
corrupted. In fact, we defied them to doit. We were perfectly confident 
of our own goodness, and thought the old man ought to let us alone, but he 
did not, for he would hunt us from one end of the town to the other, and at 
last we had to put Davy on the watch, outside of some house, where 
dancing was going on, and when he saw the captain heave in sight, he 
would put his head in the door, and whisper, — 

“ Here comes Peter,” and then we would light out at the back windows, 
and lie in ambush until all danger was passed. His rigid ideas of propriety 
caused us to act deceptive parts, very much against our will and honest in- 
clinations. 

We dropped our charming little partners, and walked out of the building, 
but not until I had slipped into the hands of the young ladies two four-real 
pieces, and they received them with many thanks, and express invitations 
to come again as soon as we could. At the same time they consigned the 
captain to a place not worth mentioning just at this moment, for his inter- 
ference in our pleasures. 

We walked along a short distance, the captain leading the way, when sud- 
denly I missed Lewey. He had dropped behind for some purpose, and, 
when he regained our party, he was out of breath with running, and had a 
guilty look on his flushed face. 

“Where have you been?” I asked. 

“Oh, no vere, not much,” he answered, and then I happened to glance at 
his feet, and saw that he was stockingless. The bad boy had hurried back 
to the house, pulled off the white socks which I had given him in the morn- 
ing, and presented them to the girl he had danced with. He looked a little 
abashed as soon as he saw that I had made the discovery of his generosity, 
but he murmured, in his usual hearty way, and in bad English, — 

“I nohelp it. She ’em vant berry much, and she dance so booful, and it 
long time "fore I had a valse like dat. Ah, mon ami, you me pardon, vill 
you not?” 

“ Certainly, Lewey,” and I had half a mind to run back, and give my part- 
ner my stockings, also. But then, I paid her for her trouble in the dance. 
“You shall have another pair from my chest as soon as we get on board.” 

“ Ah, merci, mon bon ami,” the lad said. Then he made a face at the 
captain’s hat, so ludicrous that we all roared with laughter, and the old man 
turned around, and wanted to know what tittle game we were up to? Lew- 
ey pointed to a drunken Indian, who was rolling in the street, and yelling 
himself hoarse, as the cause of our mirth, but it was the captain’s white hat, 
the noble beaver, in which he took so much pride, that had excited Lewey’s 
sudden mirth. As it was a féte day the captain had mounted it in honor of 
the occasion, to the intense surprise of the Mexicans and Indians. 
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As it was now twelve o’clock, we felt as hungry as boys with good appe- 
tites usually feel at that hour of the day, and recollected Mr. Larkin’s invi- 
tation to dinner. As the captain was going to the merchant’s house, we all 
followed in his wake, and refused the importunities of men and women to 
enter their humble abodes, and see what they were like. We passed Mr. 
Prentice, who was wandering about in a disconsolate manner, not good 
enough for the merchants, and not equal to the captains in position. Chief 
mates did not, as a general thing, enjoy themselves on shore. They could 
not associate with the masters of vessels, and would not mix with the men, 
at the grog shops, and there was no chance for amusement anywhere else, 
so, as a general thing, the first officers of ships were glad enough to return 
on board, and blank California to the other mates, when they met. 

When we arrived at Mr. Larkin’s that gentleman told us to go into the 
kitchen, and his cooks would give us something to eat, and they did. We 
had frijoles, the best bean that ever grew, it seems to me at this late date, 
tortillas, bread, real soft-tack, and a bottle of native wine, a little better than 
Cook’s, but to its influence we must attribute all of our misdeeds that after- 
noon, and they were many, when we think of them at this late day. 

No one could have ventured to predict at this time that California would, 
under the careful cultivation of Germans and Americans, raise enough 
grapes to manufacture a sufficient quantity of wine and brandy to supply the 
whole of the United States, and part of Europe. Grapes, in 1843, were 
cultivated at Santa Barbara, and at Pueblo Los Angeles, but there was not 
much science or patience devoted to the vines, and irrigation was almost 
unknown. It is said that the wines of California, at the present day, equal 
the best in the world, and we hope the report is true, but in olden times the 
native liquors were harsh, and far from palatable, and on that account Mr. 
Larkin made a mistake in giving us a bottle of wine with our dinner, for 
we were not accustomed to it, and it stimulated us to deeds of daring we 
should not have thought of at other times. He meant all for the best, but 
discovered his mistake before the close of the afternoon. 


NATURE’S CASKET. 
BY H. S. KELLER. 


nature’s precious casket 
A myriad gems are hid, 
And mortal eye may never see 
Beneath the lifted lid. 
The touch of subtle token, 
The smell of rare perfume, 
Perchance may bring the flowers 
Like sunshine out of gloom. 
No mortal vision graspeth 
The golden shaft of light, 
Unless there be within the soul 
The poet’s treasured sight. 
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A QUAKER’S CONQUEST. 


BY ISABEL VERNON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bes sitting-room at the Graham farm- 
house presented a picture of New- 
England comfort one chilly October evening, 
ten years ago. The old-fashioned open 
fireplace, furnished with the brightest of 
brass andirons, on which the heaped-up 
wood burned and flashed, sending out great 
tongues of crimson and yellow flame, and 
filling the room with rosy light; painting 
fantastic pictures upoa the tall clock in the 
corner, its big, white face surmounted by 
revolving moons, that were the wonder and 
admiration of all the children in the neigh- 
borhood,— playing hide-and-seek with the 
shadows among the polished mahogany 
tables, and comfortable ehintz-covered rock- 
ing chairs, dancing in grotesque figures 
across the many-kued rag-carpet, and laying 
warm, soft fingers upon the shining coat of 
a huge, Maltese cat, which, stretched at 
full length upon a braided rug before the 
fire, was enjoying his nap in undisturbed 


The 8 were covered with paper of a 
i ga tint, over whieh were scattered blue 
and yellow lilies, that, although not exactly 
true to nature, either in size or coloring, 
nevertheless made a pretty background for 
the central figures of the picture. These 
central figures were two, namely, Asa 
Barker and Bernice Graham. 

Asa Barker, as he sat grimly staring into 
the fire, would hardly be called a young 
lady’s beau-ideal of a lover. His tall, gaunt 
figure was clad in a suit of Quaker drab, 
which, judging from the cut and make of it, 
might have been his grandfather’s, and 
which hung in loose wrinkles about his 
spare form. 

His abundant, straight, brown hair had 
evidently been trimmed by a country bar- 
ber, without any regard whatever to the 
laws of fashion or beauty. 

His face was thin, but the bronze-red, 
like the hue of an oak-leaf in autumn, that 
stained his cheeks, gave it also a hue of 
health. The eyes beneath the bent brows 
were gray and kindly, albeit that just now 
they were filled with an unwonted sadness. 
Bernice had once said slyly she was glad 
Asa’s eyes were gray, for with his strict no- 
tions, if they had been blue, and bright, he 
would hardly have dared use them. Around 
the mouth there lurked an expression of 
calm benevolence and sensitive sweetness, 


that redeemed the face from positive plain- 
ness. It was a good face, on close exam- 
ination, if not a handsome one; but Ber- 
nice did not think or care for that, as she 
took io his whole ensemble and found it so 
at variance with her notions of what a 
lover’s — her lover’s — should be. 

Bernice herself was as fair and fresh as 
an apple-blossom; she was plump and 
rosy, and the golden-brown hair above the 
smooth brow bore just a hint of crimps. 
Her eyes were blue and bright, but she had 
no conscientious scruples about using them 
because of that. The Quaker drab had 
deepened in her dress to a dark gray; 
there were two ruffles around the skirt as 
wide as she dared make them, and she re- 
joiced in an overskirt and basque, which, al- 
though cut and made by her own hands, vet 
fitted the plump figure to perfection. A 
tiny bow of blue ribbon nestled among the 
braids of her hair, and another fastened the 
narrow linen collar at the white throat. 

Mr. —or, to use the phraseology of the 
Friends, David Graham, — was, like St. 
Paul, “one of the most straitest sect of his 
religion,” therefore it was that Bernice had 
deviated from the customary straight skirt 
and folded kerchief worn by the women of 
the society, in the make-up of her costume, 
with much secret trepidation, and it was 
with great fear and trembling that she had 
first presented herself before him in it. 

David Graham was reading the Friend’s 
Review. when she entered the room, and 
was deeply interested in the travels and 
work of some noted “ Recommended Minis- 
ter” recorded therein, but he dropped his 
book and stared at his daughter. 

“ Bernice!” he said severely, ‘what hast 
thou got on ?” 

Bernice glanced down at her pretty toi- 
lette. 

“A dress, I believe,” she replied de- 
murely. 

“ And where did thee get that nonsensi- 
cal-looking thing ?” 

“T made it.” 

“Made it, indeed! ” echoed he. “ And 
what would thy Grandmother Graham have 
said to see thee in such a rig?” 

“ Grandmother Graham!” exclaimed Ber- 
nice scornfully. “There is n’t a fashion- 
able lady in the land who pays so much at- 
tention to her toilette, or who thinks so 
much about dress, as did Grandmother 
Graham.” 
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“Thou must not speak disrespectfu'ly of 
thy elders,” said her father reprovingly. 
“Thy grandmother always dressed very 
plainly, and in strict accordance with the 
rules of our society.” 

“1 know she did,” said Bernice, lowering 
her voice; “and I did not mean to speak 
disrespectfully, but itis true nevertheless,” 
with a decided nod of her head; “and if a 
person gives the same amount of time and 
thought to dress, I cannot see what differ- 
ence it makes whether the costume is a 
fashionable or an unfashionable one ; the 
sin, if sin it is, is just as great. How many 
times,” pursued the young rebel rapidly, for 
fear of interruption, “ I have watched grand- 
ma as she prepared for meeting. First, 
every fold of her skirt must hang exactly 
straight; then her inner kerchief of muslin 
must be folded just so, and pinned in place; 
then the outer one, of softest silk, must be 
laid in exactly three folds, and drawn gent- 
ly over her shoulders, and fastened on in 
some mysterious manner; then came her 
drab shawl, and last of all the Quaker bon- 
net was drawn carefully over the strapped 
cap, and tied under her chin with a tiny 
bow of two even loops, carefully = out, 
and two little short ends just of a length. 
Why, I myself have known her to stand a 
whole hour before her glass, busy with the 
details of her toilette ; and I cannot see for 
my life why it was n’t time as foolishly 
spent as for me to make myself a dress just 
a little in the fashion, because I have got 
tired of looking like a guy.” ? 

She stopped, her face flushed with ex- 
citement and her rapid speech. 

Farmer Graham stooped and picked up 
his pamphlet. 

“ | am afraid, Bernice, that thee is grow- 
worldly.” 

ernice saw that she had triumphed, and 
she could afford to be amiable. 

“ Perhaps,” she replied, laughing, “ I im- 
bibed some of my worldly notions with my 
heathen name. The idea of naming a 
Quaker girl for a heathen princess !” 

“Thy name was never my choice. I 
would bave called thee Patience. It was 
one of the odd fancies of thy Aunt Salome, 
who was much like thee in many things,” he 
said with a sigh, remembering the sister, 
who, in the bloom of early womanhood, and 
with many a longing look backward, obeyed 
the angels’ beckoning hands and passed 
through the golden gate. 

Whether she imbibed them with her 
heathen name or not, Bernice had many 
secret longings for the great, busy world 
she had heard and read of. She, who had 
always lived in this quiet corner, longed to 
mix with the throng in busy streets, to see 
the wonders of the great metropolis, to visit 
the theatre, the opera, to wander through 
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picture galleries and view the works of art 
and beauty collected therein, to see the 
wonderful women, and hear the eloquent 
men whose names and praises were herald- 
ed through the land, to listen to the grand 
music that rolled through church and cathe- 
dral. This and much more was her im- 
aginary acme of human happiness, the 
earthly paradise from which she was shut 
out. 

“ For all young fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 

Hopes unfilled and pleasures known, 

Through others’ fortunes, not my own.” 


Bernice conned these lines of an old 
half-forgotten poem, as she sat there that 
October evening, on which our story opens, 
waiting for Asa Barker to break the long 
silence that had fallen between them. 


“ And blessings seen that are not given, 
Ard ne’er will be this side of heaven.” 


She was interrupted in her train of thought 
by a hand laid softly on her own, and Asa 
Barker’s voice broke the stillness. 

“Tam afraid thou art a dreamer, Berry. 
And dreaming is unprofitable business.” 

Bernice glanced up half-impatiently, but 
meeting Asa’s eyes with a sort of sorrowful 
shadow in their depths, her own fell again. 

“TI am sorry,” he continued, “that I fail 
to meet thy idea of what thy husband 
should be.. I hope thee will never regret 
thy decision.” 

“I’m not likely to,” thought Bernice, al- 
though she was too kind-hearted to say 
more. + 

“ How old art thou?” he questioned, see- 
ing she still remained silent. Twenty-four, 
art thou not?” 

“Twenty-two!” corrected Bernice, hasti- 
ly 


“Twenty two,” he repeated. “ Girls, like 
little lambs, must have their time for frisk- 
ing. But thov art getting old enough now 
to settle down, and I have waited for thee a 
weary while.” 

Such a speech from anybody but Asa 
would have provoked: Bernice’s risibles, but 
there was such an undertone of pain run- 
ning through the words that all desire to 
laugh was drowned in pity for the poor fel- 
low’s evident disappointment. 

“TI have never thought that thou cared 
very much for me,” he said, rising ; “but I 
hoped thee possessed something of thy 
mother’s gentleness and less of the Graham 
firmness ; and I trusted by patience to win 
thee to some regard for me. I see now it is 
not to be, and | suppose it is all right. But 
it is very hard to think so. Farewell.” 

He felt, as he closed the outer door, and 
stepped out into the dusk, that he was shut 
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ting all the light and warmth out of his life. 
He walked slowly along, unmindful of the 
chill autumn wind, or frosty air, his mind 
too full of gloomy thoughts to notice the 
outward discomfort; nor did he raise his 
head until he entered his gate and began to 
ascend the path that led to his own humble 
door. 

The Barker homestead was built on the 
top of a short, steep hill, that even in sum- 
mer was bleak and barren, and sloped back- 
ward to a stretch of land equally bleak, and 
covered with a stunted growth of brakes, 
furze, and poverty-weed, with an occasional 
half-starved bush of sweet-fern, to relieve 
the blank monotony. It was the only sterile 
spot on the Barker farm, and Asa’s ances- 
tor, the builder of this house, had been a 
shrewd calculator in his day, for it was well- 
known that nothing would grow on “ Blue- 
Clay Knoll,” as it was called, and if it could 
not be made available for agricultural pur- 
poses, why it was just as good to build up- 
on; neither tree, nor shrub, nor vine, re- 
lieved or concealed its utter nakedness. 
The house itself was old, low, and rambling ; 
the windows so high and small they re- 
sembled port-holes ; and the walls blackened 
by the combined influence of time and 
weather. Its utter desolation never struck 
Asa so forcibly as now, as he paused before 
it. Then he turned and walked a little way 
beyond the house to where he could see the 
white walls of the Graham farm-house, nest- 
ling among the apples-trees, the bright 
lights streaming from the windows, and a 
general air of home-likeness pervading it. 
He stood long, gazing down into the valley, 
a sombre figure, sharply outlined against a 
sombre sky, his brows bent in sombre, earn- 
est thought. 

.“]I cannot blame her,” he muttered at 
last, as he turned toward his own habitation 
and noted the darkness that pervaded it, ex- 
cept the pale, flickering light, that, from the 
kitchen window, showed where deaf old 
Dorcas, the housekeeper, kept guard with a 
tallow dip. 


It was something like a week later that 
Bernice stood thoughtfully at the window in 
the trim and comfortable kitchen, watching 
the sun, as, folding the dark clouds, that lay 
low in the west, like a cloak about him, he 
prepared to retire to an early couch, when 
the door leading to the barnyard opened, and 
her father entered, bringing in the over- 
flowing pails. of milk, and depositing them 
on the floor. Bernice saw at a glance that 
something had happened to disturb him, 
for there was an unwonted line of sternness 
-upon his face, as he glanced sharply at her, 
without speaking, and proceeded to divest 
himself of his coat and hat. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, as she 


noticed her father’s lowering brow. “ Has 
anything happened?” 

David Graham did not hear, or did not 
choose to heed. 

“Scat! scat! get out!” he exclaimed, 
hurling his hat at the great Maltese cat, 
which had deliberately walked up, and was 
leisurely inspecting the contents of the 
milk-pails. 

“Why, father!” expostulated Bernice, 
“ what is the matter? what has poor Colonel 
done ?” 

“Well, thou must teach thy cat better 
manners,” he replied gruffly. 

“Poor fellow!” Bernice drew the colo- 
nel trom his refuge under the table, whither 
he had retreated in disorder, at the first 
sound of battle, and smoothed his ruffled 
fur. “Don’t you mind. Our father is 
cross tonight.” 

“T believe I am cross,” said David. Gra- 
ham, “ for I have heard some news tonight 
that has vexed me somewhat. Did thee 
know that Asa Barker is going away?” 

“ Going away!” echoed Bernice. “ Why, 
where is he going? when is he going 
away?” 

“ He is going West, so the foolish fellow 
says; and going just as soon as he can 
make his arrangements. He is selling off 
his stock today; almost giving it away, in 
fact, —that splendid yoke of oxen that I 
wouid gladly have given him three hundred 
dollars for went to James Farnham for a 
hundred. I can’t think what has started 
him up so! A young fellow who has al- 
ways seemed so contented, and who is no 
more fit to go out into the world than a 
baby, he is so honest and unsuspecting. I 
can’t think what has started him off so!” 
repeated the farmer, rising from his chair, 
and walking nervously across the room. 
“It is the most curious thing in life,” con- 
tinued he, facing about, “that a sensible 
fellow, like Asa, should take such a freak; 
it is n’t like him. He must have some pow- 
erful reason for it, for he is a nice man, 
Bernice, if he is a little peculiar.” 

“ T have n't said he was n’t,” replied Ber- 
nice, the pink roses in her cheeks deepen- 
ing to crimson. 

“T ll tell thee what,” continued her 
father, — “ I have noticed that thee has an 
influence with Asa,—that he will pay 
some attention to thy words, even when 
wiser people fail; and after thee eats thy 
supper, thee had better tie on thy bonnet 
and go over there and try to persuade him 
to stay at home.” 

“QO father, I cannot!” cried Bernice, 
shrinking back. 

“Yes, but thee can, and thee must! I 
promised Paul Barker on his death-bed that 
I would keep a watchful care over his son, 
and I am not going to break my word for a 
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girl’s whim. I am going to the village af- 
ter supper, and I will take thee over, so we 
will consider the matter settled.” 

There was acurious fluttering at Bernice’s 
heart as she climbed up the steep path that 
led to Asa’s door, which was in no way al- 
layed by the forbidding aspect of the house 
she faced. It seemed to her excited fancy 
that the low eaves almost touched the 
ground, and that the dark, low-bending 
storm-clouds, which seemed almost to rest 
upon the roof, were ready to fall and crush 
it to atoms. 

“Oh!” she thought with a shiver, as she 
groped in the darkness for the side door, 
“nothing in the world would tempt me to 
live here.” 

The interior of the house was less dingy, 
less forbidding, than the exterior; but seen 
by the dim light of a flaring candle, the 
bare, white-washed walls, the unpainted, un- 
carpeted floor, gave it an air of cheerless 
discomfort, although nothing could be 
cleaner or freer from speck or stain than all 
the appurtenances and appointments of this 
loweceiled room. 

Dorcas, the housekeeper, sat on a stiff- 
backed rocking-chair, at the far-end of the 
room, knitting-work in hand. Asa was by 
the stove, his arms folded upon the back of 
his chair, and his head resting upon them. 
He was either asleep or buried in deep 
thought, for he did not look up as Bernice 
sofily opened the door and stepped into the 
room, nor did the rustle of Dorcas’s dress, 
as she came forward to greet her visitor, 
arouse his attention. But as Bernice’s 
voice struck his ear, as she replied to Dor- 
cas’s welcome, he started as if moved by an 
electric shock, and arose to his feet. Ber- 
nice came timidly forward, her eyes down- 
cast, her cheeks crimson, and placed her 
little, plump hand in the rough palm he ex- 
tended. 

“I did not expect to see thee here to- 
night, Berry,” he said, a tremulous quaver 
in the voice he would have made very 
steady. 

* No,” returned Bernice, “I did not know 
till tonight that you were going away. I am 
sorry” — 

She stopped, at a loss just what to say, to 
exoress exactly what she meant to convey 
without giving pain. 

The soft light in Asa’s eyes brightened 
until they shone like stars, and the light 
clasp on the soft fingers tightened, as he 
bert down and gazed into the downcast 
face. 

“ Art thou sorry, really sorry? Dost thou 
want me to stay?” he asked eagerly. 

“ We are all very sorry,” she replied, try- 
ing to release her hand; “and I have come 
to ask you to stay, that is —I — we ”— she 
stammered and stopped. 


He dropped her hand and stood looking 
silently down into the flushed face. At 
last he spoke. 

“ Berry,” he asked gravely, “did thee 
come here tonight willingly ?” 

Bernice glanced appealingly toward Dor- 
cas, as if for help in her dilemma, but Dor- 
cas, who had lighted an extra candle in 
honor of her guest, had also resumed her 
chair ard knitting-work, and was quite 
oblivious to all that was passing around 
her. 

“ Did thou come here tonight of thy own 
free will?” repeated Asa, gently. 

“ No,” faltered Bernice. 

“ Then why did thou come at all?” 

“ Because — because ” — 

“ Well?” 

“Because father wished me to,” she 
stammered, the crimson blood staining even 
her brow. 

“ Ah, yes, I see,” the light of hope in his 
face fading to an ashen gray. “ Thy father 
has been a kind friend to me, and I shall 
never forget it; but it is best for me to go 
away from here. My arrangements are all 
made, and I leave tomorrow. Farewell,” he 
said, extending his hand, as Bernice arose 
to go. “May thy heavenly Father bless 
thee ever more.” 

Bernice found her father waiting for her 
at the gate. 

* Well,” he questioned, as she climbed in- 
to the wagon and took her seat beside him. 
“ Well,” he repeated again, as she did net 
speak. “What success did thee meet 
with?” 

“ None,” replied Bernice, gently; “he is 
going tomorrow.” 

“ Humph!” quoth David Graham, and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

He did not speak again until they reached 
home, but somehow Bernice felt that he 
was disappointed in her; and truth to tell 
she felt dissatisfied with herself, her visit, 
and all the world. 


“ For all young Faney’s early gleams, 
The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams.” 


The words kept repeating themselves to 
her through that silent ride. After all, what 
did it signity? The real world was n’t a 
bit like the world we read about. Many 
things look well on paper that would be ut- 
terly absurd and senseless in real life.. Asa 
had said she was a dreamer, and dreaming 
was unprofitable business, and Aga was 
right. There were no herpes, gowa-lays ; 
they were all dead if theywever existed, 
which she very much doubted. At any rai¢ 
they lived away off in the world, and they 
would not be likely to come to this out-of- 
the-way place to seek her out when there 
were sO many smarter and prettier and 
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more accomplished girls so much nearer 
home. 

“Is n’t thee going to get out?” Her 
father’s voice broke in upon her revery. 
They had driven into the yard and stopped, 
unobserved by her, and her father was wait- 
ing to lift her from the wagon. “ What is 
the matter?” he questioned gently, as the 
light from the window fell across her face, 
and he saw there were tears in her eyes. 
“Art thou sick? Thy mother must dose 
thee up a bit.” 

“No, no, J ’m not sick!” Bernice replied 
hastily, entering the door and closing it af- 
ter her. 

“ Perhaps it ’s Asa ’s going away that 
troubles her,” muttered the farmer, as he 
proceeded to uuharness the horse and put 
him in the stable. “I can’t imagine what 
the foolish boy is thinking about. So he is 
going tomorrow. He ‘li be homesick, I 
know, and I hope ke will!” he exclaimed 
to himself, as he closed and locked the 
stable door. David Graham gazed thought- 
fully up at the murky sky. “No, no! I 
suppose it will never be,” he murmured, 
shaking his head despondently; “but I 
wish Bernice would take a more sensible 
view of things;” with which laudable de- 
sire for the mental development of his un- 
tractable daughter, he entered the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE morning dawned upon a dismal and 

unpromising landscape. The low-hang- 
ing clouds had opened their many faucets, 
and were pouring their contents steadily 
and unremittingly upon the earth. A strong 
although not violent east wind kept up an 
intermittent sighing around the old house, 
and added its voice of mourning to the 
general gloom. 

This was the dreary prospect that Asa 
opened his eyes upon the morning he was 
to bid a long adieu to home and friends. 
He had not slept well, and there was a dull 
pain in his head that was to him unaccount- 
able. 

“I shall be better presently,” he said to 
himself, as he lay and watched the rain- 
drops trickling down the tiny panes and 
dropping like tears upon the sill. 

Beyond he could see the rain falling upon 
the brown stalks of withered furze and the 
bare branches of the sweet-fern bushes, 
falling steadily upon the rough and ragged 
turf, and beating it into a sodden, grayish 
mass. 

“ It must be the weather,” he thought, as 
a pain sharper than any that had preceded 
it shot through his temples. “ Perhaps if I 
get up and stir around it will pass off.” 

However, his efforts to put his resolution 


in practice met with signal defeat; for as he 
raised himself from the pillow a sudden 
chill and faintness came over him that 
caused him to sink back again with a low 
groan. 

Dorcas kept breakfast waiting an hour 
for him to make his appearance, and, be- 
coming alarmed at his continued absence, 
she presented herself at his door. 

“Tam not well enough to rise yet,” Asa 
said in reply to her kindly questions ; “and 
I don’t know what the matter is, but my 
head aches a little. Perhaps thee had bet- 
ter bring me a cup of coffee, and it will pass 
off soon.” 

The cup of coffee was brought, but failed 
to produce the desired result, and, notwith- 
standing all her efforts to abate it, for Dor- 
cas was an accomplished nurse, the fever 
steadily increased. 

The dinner-hour had passed, and Dorcas, 
as she watched beside Asa’s bedside, was 
warned by the deeply flushed face, the 
glassy eyes, and parched lips, and his low 
mutterings and moanings, as he tossed up- 
on his couch, that a more skillful hand than 
hers was required, and so despatched a 
boy, who had steppec in of an errand, in ali 
haste for the doctor. 

“And thee stop at David Graham’s as 
thee passes, and tell him to come up here, 
will thee ?” Dorcas commanded. 

The boy nodded assent and dashed away 
through the storm. 

“] apprekend nothing serious,” said the 
physician, as he sat with his white fingers 
pressed against Asa Barker’s muscular 
wrist, and addressing himself to David 
Graham and Dorcas, who stood eagerly 
waiting for his verdict. “I apprehend 
nothing serious. He has some symptoms 
of brain fever, which I trust the medicine I 
shall leave him will cause to abate in a 
measure by morning. His indisposition 
was probably caused by over-work, expns- 
ure, and perhaps by some mental distress. 
Has the patient recently lost a friend?” 

“ Humph !” quoth David Graham. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dorcas; “his father 
died several years ago, when Asa was a 
boy, and his mother six months later, and 
he never had a sister nor a brother who out: 
lived infancy.” 

The doctor looked slightly discomforted. 

“Well,” he said, rising, “administer 
these medicines as I have directed, and } 
will call again in the morning. Good-day. 
good-day.” 

Asa was better in the morning. The 
most serious symptoms passed away with 
the rain-storm. Dorcas was loud in het 
praises of the doctor. 

“His medicine had worked like magic,” 
she declared. 

Whether it was the doctor’s prescription, 
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er some low-spoken words of David Gra- 
ham’s, as he bent above Asa’s bed, that had 
the magica} effect, certain it was that the 
morning found him improved, although still 
far from well, 

“ Thee must keep thy bed today and to- 
morrow. But the dector says thee may get 
up on the next day, if thou feels like it,” 
said Dorcas, as she brought him a bowl of 
gruel, prepared as only Dorcas could pre- 
pare it, for the usually insipid mess was 
made most appetible and delicious under 
the skillful hands. But Asa pushed the 
bowl away. 

“Thou art very kind, Dorcas, but I do 
not need it.” 

It was the fourth day of Asa’s illness, 
when David Graham opened the kitchen 
door and inquired for Bernice. Mr. Gra- 
ham, or “ Aunt Olive,” as she was more 
generally known, glanced into the sitting- 
room, but it was empty. 

“ Perhaps she is in her chamber; I will 
see,” she said, as she stepped into the hall. 

“TI will be down presently,” returned 
Bernice, in answer to her call. 

And in a few moments she appeared at the 
door. There was a slight flush on her face, 
and a subdued quietness of manner that in- 
dicated she had been weeping, although she 
strove sedulously to conceal all signs of the 
recent shower. 

“I want thee to go to Asa Barker’s,” said 
her father, as soon as he caught sight of 
her, and without noticing her agitation. 
“He has asked to see thee, and I am going 
down to the mill, and will take thee over.” 

Bernice turned away without a word to 
make ready for the ride, and when her 
father drove up to the dour he found her 
awaiting him. Their conversation, during 
the short drive, was upon indifferent sub- 
owed, not once did either allude to Asa, or 

is illness. 


“ T shall not be back till dark,” the farmer 


said, as he drew up at the gate; “ and thee 
can walk bome after thy visit, can thee 
not?” 

Bernice nodded assent. 

“And, Berry,” he said, detaining her as 
she turned away, “don’t let any foolish girl- 
whims stand between thee and thy happi- 
ness.” 

Bernice shook off the detaining hand half 
impatiently, and turned toward the house. 

t was the fourth day that the demon of 
pain and unrest had held Asa in its fiery 
clasp, but now the fierce monster had 
loosened its grip somewhat, and though 
still weak, he was able to leave his bed, to 
dress, and come into thé sitting-room. 
Here, with a heavy gray shawl, in lieu of a 
dressing-gown thrown over his shoulders, 
he satin Dorcas’s stiff-backed rocking-chair, 
watching the embers as they flamed and 


died in the old-fashioned fireplace. Sick- 
ness is not a beautifier, as a general thing. 
Certain it is, it had added nothing of beauty 
or grace to Asa’s thin face and gaunt form. 
So thought Bernice as she stood unob- 
served in the door and watched him silently. 
But as she noted the sharpened outlines of 
the pale face, the angular figure that had 
grown more attenuated within the last few 
days, and the despondent attitude as he 
sat gazing into the fire, a great pity filled 
her heart for this lonely man, whose only 
dream of happiness she knew it was in her 
power to make a reality. Perhaps he was 
drawn by some magnetism in the eyes 
gazing at him so steadily, for just then he 
turned and met their softened light. A 
bright smile, like a sudden sun-flash across 
a dark cloud, passed over his face as he 
held out his hand to her. 

“ This does n’t seem like you, Asa,” Ber- 
_ said gently, as she laid her hand in 

is. 

‘“* No,” he replied, drawing a chair next his 
own, and motioning her toa seat. “ No, it 
is n’t like me. It is a misfortune to be 
prostrated, just at this time, but perhaps it 
is for the best.” 

- “We will believe so,” Bernice said still 
more softly. 

A silence fell between them. Bernice 
glanced around the four naked walls of the 
low room, glanced at the plain and scanty 
furniture, the yellow, painted floor, peeped 
out of the small window at the uninviting 
prospect beyond, and wondered how any- 
body could be contented in such a dreary 
place. 

The room was entirely destitute of orna- 
ment, unless a couple of silhouette ——— 
in narrow black frames, that hung above the 
mantel, could be designated as such, 
They were likenesses of noted apostles of 
the “society,” in their day and generation, 
men who had fought the good fight, who 
had waged ceaseless warfare against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and had only 
put off their armor when called to a higher 
estate. But this irreverent young damsel, 
as she gazed at these mournful relics of 
past goodness, wondered if the men they 
represented were as much alike as their 
portraits, questioned if all inward perfection 
must be supplemented by outward ugliness, 
if it were only the plain in face who excelled 
in the higher qualities of heart and mind, 
if beauty was only another name for sin, 
if to be counted a saint one must be stripped 
for all love for the beautiful! in art or nature, 
— must find only pleasure in what was dis- 
tasteful to every refined sense. She did 
not, she would not, she could not believe it ; 

et while these thoughts were rapidly chas- 
ing one another through her head, a pur- 
pose was slowly forming in her mind. 
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Life was very different from what her 
imagination had painted it. It was like a 
picture being slowly unrolled before her. 
She could only see a portion now, and 
everything looked mixed and uncomely, 
without shape or order; but by and by, 
when the whole lay spread before her, she 
could tell the why and the wherefore; why 
lights and shades, that orly seemed huge 
blots to her now, would then be lines of 
beauty indispensable to form the perfect 
whole. At all events fate had the mastery. 
It was useless for her to fight single-handed 
against the “ To be,” and she would resist 
no longer. Her father should not be disap- 
pointed in her any more; she would do 
what she could to make her life picture 
perfect. 

“lt was very good of thee to come to see 
me today,” Asa said, breaking the silence. 
“I ’m afraid thee finds me very trouble- 
some,” he continued, as she did not reply. 
Bernice tried to speak, but the words died 
in her throat. “Did thoucone willingly?” 
he asked, with a downward glance into the 
sweet face, that drooped so near his arm. 

“ Yes,” she whispered, the soft light still 
shining through tears, as she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“O Berry!” he exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, “if thee could only learn to love me 
ie. little, I would ask nothing more in 
ife. 

Bernice’s head dropped upon the arm of 
his chair; and the uncontrollable tears 
rained down her face. 

“ Forgive me, dear ;” and Asa was almost 
crying himself. “It is cruel of me to dis- 
tress thee so. Dry thy tears, and forgive 
me, and I will never trouble thee with this 
matter again.” 

Somehow, this promise made in all 
faith did not have the magical effect it was 
intended to have, for it was some moments 
before Bernice could control the briny flow, 
and even then she still hid her face, and the 
short, dry sobs told that the storm was not 

uite over. As the summer shower clears 

e air cf all impurities, so this shower of 
tears washed away the cobwebs of romance 
ané vain desires from Bernice’s heart and 
brain. 

Asa smoothed back the ruffled hair from 
the flushed face with tender touch, and 
moved by some sudden impulse he bent and 
pressed his lips to the soft cheek. 

“ Asa,” she said, raising her head with 
quiet resolution, “I am not half good 
enough for you, but if— but if you could 
bear with me patiently, perhaps — perhaps 
in time I might learn to —to care for you. 

“ Dost thou really mean it, Bernice?” 

A great flash of happiness came into Asa's 
face, — a flash of happiness that never after- 
ward quite left it. 


“I have been thinking,” Asa said a while 
later, that the old house is not a suitable 
place to bring a fair, young wife. How 
would thee like to be mistress of a pretty 
cottage in the orchard at the toot of the 
hill? It is not low ground, although it 
seems so from here, and it would be nearer 
thy mother’s.” 

“ T should like it of all things,” said Ber- 
nice, with a smile, and a brigift flush creep- 
ing into her cheek. 

Asa quietly noted both the smile and 
blush as he continued, — 

“T am not poor, although my surround- 
ings are plain, and when thee belongs to me 
thee can have everything in reason that thee 
wants. I know thee enjoys pretty things, 
and the intense love of the beautiful is but 
natural, I have a fancy,” he said, with a 
happy smile, “ that thou could’st have found 
it easier to love me if I had been hand- 
somer.” 

‘a Bernice laughed as she glanced up at 
im. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “I shall not find it 
30 very hard now.” 

A step behind warned them that Dorcas, 
who haa been making an afternoon call on 
a neighbor, had returned, and Bernice arose 
to leave. Dorcas was deaf, but she was a 
woman, consequently she was not siow to 
understand the signs of the times. 

“I ’m glad,” she thought, as Bernice 
bade her “ good-day,” and closed the outer 
door, “that that unreasonable girl has come 
to her senses.” 


CHAPTER III. 


meeting-house, where David Graham 
and other of the brethren were wont to 
worship, stood half way up the slope of a 
great, wind-swept hill, that overlooked the 
scattered farmhouses and fertile farms which 
clustered at its foot. The building was a 
great, barn-like structure, destitute of either 
es or steeple, and painted drab, with 
blinds of the same color, but a shade 
darker. 


A broad carriage road wound up the 
gentle slope to the wide doors, that always 
seemed to invite the weary wayfarer to en- 
ter and partake of the spiritual rest and re- 
freshment so freely dispensed within. At 
the back the heavy growth of evergreens, 
fir, hemlock, and pine, that crowned the 
summit of the hill, crept downward, almost 
to the low stone-wall, that encircled the little 
burying-ground, where a few white head 
stones, others of slate, or common, rough 
stone, and many unmarked, half-sunken 
graves, told where the “dead who died ia 
the Lord” rested from their labors. 

The interior of the house bore stern evi- 
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dence of that rigid aversion to all decora- 
tion held by the Quakers. The ceiling and 
walls were cracked and discolored by time; 
the unpainted, cushionless pews and high 
séats were most uncomfortable repositories 
for weary bones and muscles, and the un- 
carpeted floor resounded at every footfall. 

Here on every first and fourth day, the 
staid brothers arrayed in long-skirted, drab 
coats, and eunsbholennied hats, and with 
creaking boots, that loudly proclaimed these 
the only occasions that ever saw the light, 
walked gravely up the bare aisles to their 
accustomed seats; and the modest sisters, 
in straight, plain dresses, and odd bonnets, 
glided softly in, and took their places on 
the opposite side. 

It was seldom that the great room was 
more than half-filled, except when a general 
or quarterly meeting brought many from a 
distance for a season of spiritual commun- 
ing together. But one morning in June the 
old meeting-house was filled to overflowing, 
and it was neither of these occasions that 
drew the company together; but one of no 
less interest, namely, a wedding. The wed- 
ding of Asa Barker and Bernice Graham. 

A hush of expectation brooded over the 
audience. The flutter of fans, and the 
piping of the soft summer breeze through 
the closed blinds, were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. The room was shaded 
to a subdued light, that while it could not 
conceal,-yet softened its harsh outlines. 

A sudden sound of carriage wheels at 
the door, a bustle and stir within the porch, 
gave warning that the bridal party was ap- 

reaching. Everybody controlled a sudden 
impulse to turn around as Asa and Bernice, 
attended by certain elders and dignitaries of 
the society, walked up the aisle. 

Bernice was very lovely in a heavy. lustre- 
less silk of silvery gray, with dainty satin 
trimmings, soft white shawl, and pretty white 
bonnet, its broad satin ties, and the sunny 
brown hair sweeping in soft waves above 
the forehead, her only ornaments. All eyes 
were bent upon the bride in undisguised ap- 
proval, but when they turned them upon 
Asa a look of as.onishment was visible on 
more than one face, and some of the young 
ladies were guilty of exchanging glances of 
comical amusement. 

For once in his life Asa had donned a 
tailor-made suit of black, and for once, 
thanks to the tailor, ke had on a suit that 
fitted him. Some one has said that “ happi- 
ness is a beautifier;” whether it was the 
happiness or the new suit, or both, it was 
certain he had never looked half as well. 
Without being handsome, he looked so man- 
ly,.and bore himself with such quiet dignity, 
that it was better than mere beauty. 

“Iam afraid itis pampering pride,” Asa 
had:said on their way to church, in reply to 


Bernice’s whispered compliments, at his 
ehanged appearance, and the beauty of the 
new suit. “I am afraid it is pampering 
pride,” glancing downward, half-depreciat- 
ingly, at his fine broadcloth. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Bernice. “I 
think it is everybody’s duty to look as well 
as they possibly can, without an undue 
waste of time or money.” 

“ Dost thou?” he said inquiringly ; “ then 
where would be the cross of wearing plain 
and unbecoming attire ?” 

“I think,” returned Bernice gently, “we, 
who live long in this world, have as many 
crosses given to us as we have strength to 
bear patiently, without making them for our- 
selves; and I am afraid there are some 
among us ‘who give tithes of mint, anise, 
and cummin, and forget the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. ” 

Asa smiled down into the earnest face. 

“Perhaps thee is more than half right,” 
he said. 

The quaint marriage ceremony was over. 
Bernice had the grim satisfaction of know- 
ing that not one of her girl friends envied 
her her happiness. If she could have had 
the pleasure of knowing that she was bear- 
ing the prize away from envious friends, if 
she could have seen the frowns gather over 
fair faces as she passed down the aisle, Asa 
Barker’s wife, it would have been some 
little comfort, knowing herself to be an un- 
loving wife, that she had this day uttered 
false vows. But no; every face was un- 
clouded, every smile sunoy. Asahad never 
been a favorite with the girls; his gifts 
were not of that showy quality that young 
ladies appreciate. Very few were acquaint- 
ed with him, none understood him, there- 
fore Bernice was welcome to her old-young 
man, as her girl-friends styied him, notwith- 
standing the pretty new house of which she 
would be the mistress, for the cottage in the 
orchard was finished and furnished, as Asa 
had planned, and stood now in completed 
loveliness, peeping from among the encir- 
cling bower of green. It looked very in- 
vitiag, this bright June day, as the young 
coupie drove up to the door, and it was not 
without pleasure that Bernice leaned from 
the carriage to view it. It was a pretty, 
two-storied affair, painted a light-stone color. 
The front entrance was ornamented by a 
portico; a bay-window louked toward the 
south from the sitting-room, while at the 
bask a broad veranda, shaded by the apple- 
trees that waved their gnarled branches 
above and around it, seemed to extend a 
welcome and an invitation to repose. 

It had been Asa’s desire that Bernice 
should select such furniture as pleased her. 
“Then we will both be satisfied,” she said, 
smiling, as he preferred his request; and 
Bernice had enjoyed—as what woman 
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does not ? — the looking over and choosing 
pretty things to adorn the home they were 
to share together. 

But while Asa had given her free run to 
select what pleased her best, she did not for- 
get his quiet tastes; therefore in all the 
pleasant, airy rooms, neutral shades per- 
vaded, with here and there a flash of some 
bright tint, giving just the amount of color 
requisite to relieve what would otherwise 
have been monotonous, Just now, in the 
dining-room, the table, covered with the 
finest of damask, flashing with silver and 
glass, and spread with all the delicacies a 
skilled housewife could devise, was await- 
ing the guests who were to share with the 
newly wedded pair the first meal in their 
new home. Bernice had removed her bon- 
net and shawl, and stood beside her hus- 
band, ready to receive her friends, as the 
first carriage rolled up to the door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE sun had sunk behind the apple- 

trees, and the long shadows pointed to 
the east; the !ast guest had departed, Asa 
was busy with his evening cares, and Ber- 
nice sat alone upon the veranda. 

Here, at the entrance of a new life, she 
was giving one regretful glance backward to 
her past girlhood, its hopes and longing de- 
sires ; hopes that would never be fulfilled ; 
desires that now she knew could never be 
realized; and she laid away the girlish 
dreams that had been so dear to her, and 
closed her heart over them, with much the 
same feeling she would have experienced at 
bidding farewell to some true and trusted 
friend, whose face she knew she would nev- 
er see again. But she had made her choice, 
and she would abide by it; the path of duty 
lay before her, and she would walk in it 
without faltering. If she did not love her 
husband, as she felt he deserved to be 
loved, she could and would make any sacri- 
fice for his comfort and happiness. It was 
in pursuance of this lofty resolve of self-ab- 
negation, that the next day after her mar- 
riage, she folded up the beloved blue rib- 
bons and locked them carefully away. For 
two days she appeared before her husband, 
the neutral tints of her dress unrelieved by 
either bow or ornament. 

Asa watched her curiously but silently for 
atime. At last he spoke. It was in the 
beautiful summer twilight; they were sit- 
ting together in their favorite resort, the 
veranda. 

“Berry,” he asked, “where are thy rib- 
bons?” 

The color deepened a little in Bernice’s 
cheek, as she replied, — 


“T have put them away.” 

“ Won’t thee go and putthem on? I like 
to see. them.” 

Bernice vanished for a moment, but soon 
returned, the ribbons in their accustomed 
places.” 

“ There!” said Asa, as he drew her to a 
seat close beside him, “ thee looks like thy- 
self now. And, Berry,” he continued, 
smoothing her brown hair, “thou art al- 
ways to wear what suits thee best. Of 
course I don’t expect thee to make a rain- 
bow of thyself,” said this austere Friend; 
“ but thee has got too much good sense and 
taste to do that.” 

After all, nobody understood her as well 
as did Asa, and, clearly, she was not likel 
to be called upon to make any great sacri- 
fice for him who would not accept even the 
smallest at her hands. 


CHAPTER V. 


WO years and more have sed, — 
passed peacefully to Beraice in her new 
home. 

“I must say I am satisfied!” exclaimed 
David Graham, as he and Aunt Olive were 
returning home from an evening visit to the 
young couple. “I must say I am satisfied,” 
repeated he, with a long-drawn breath, 
“that Bernice is so well settled. It is a 
great care off my mind. I must confess I 
used to have a great many anxious thoughts 
about her. She was just the kind of a girl 
to make a runaway match with some high- 
falutin city fellow, with a shiny hat and an 
empty head under it, who would have led 
her a dog’s life, and she would have done 
that or something equally disastrous if I 
had a’t kept her so close. How disappoint- 
ed she was because I would not consent to 
her going to boarding-school, and how she 
cried and fretted because I would not let 
her accept her Aunt Elvira’s invitation to 
spend the winter with her in the city. El- 
vira is too light-headed to have the care of 
such a girl as Bernice, and I knew it.” 

“I don’t know who Bernice takes her 
high notions from,” replied Aunt Olive. 
“ Not from me, I ’m sure,” remembering her 
own happy marriage and her contented life 
since. 

“It don’t make any difference who she 
takes them from as long as she's got them. 
And, as I said before, I ’m glad she is so 
well settled. Asa is a good fellow in spite 
of his homely face, and she could never 
have got a kinder husband, or a better man; 
and if she is not contented, why she can 
find some consolation in religion. She has 
never been such an active member of our 
society as I could have desired.” 
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Aunt Olive sighed, but said nothing. 

David Graham had probably never heard 
of “ Pegasus in harness,” or he might have 
ikened his daughter to that flighty creature, 
for it was only by clipping her wings, and 
holding her with a strong and steady hand, 
that she had been prevented from spurning 
her commonplace surroundings, and flying 
away,—if not to heaven, perhaps to a 
more objectionable place. 

Not that Bernice was possessed of an 
evil nature, only she had that unreasoning 
longing for some unknown good, held by 
most young giris, — walked in the imaginary 
sunlight of a golden future, that was to 
come to her by and by, and in looking into 
the dazzling light of the false promise, she 
let the quiet pleasures of the present pass 
unheeded. But after her marriage she at- 
tempted to draw her eyes from the brilliant 
fantasm, and if the ghost of broken dreams 
and buried aspirations sometimes came 
thronging in upon her, — knocking loudly at 
the door of her heart, —she called to her 
aid that resolution and firmness that Asa 
had once deprecated, and bade the unwel- 
come visitors depart. 

She was thinking of many things, one 
wintry afternoon, as she sat in her cozy 
sitting-room, busily sewing,—of her kind 
and thoughtful and sweet-tempered hus- 
band, of her pleasant and peaceful home, of 
the many comforts and blessings that sur- 
rounded her, and trying to lull the little un- 
dercurrent of discontent with afew sharp raps 
of common-sense, — when the door opened 
and her husband looked in. 

, “I am going over to the ‘gully,’ to help 

‘Oscar Lockwood fell trees,” he said, in ans- 

wer to her questioning glance. 

Fen frightened look came into Bernice’s 
ce. 

“QO Asa!” she exclaimed, “don’t go. 
Don’t go to that dangerous place! Please 
dont!” 

Asa smiled, flattered at the tone and 
words. 

“Thou must not worry, dear. There will 
not be any danger if we are careful, and | 
shall be back in a couple of hours or so. 
So keep up thy courage, and I will help thee 
laugh at thy fears at supper-time.” 

He closed the door, hesitated, opened it 
again, and came and stood by Bernice’s 
chair, She turned and looked up at him. 
There was a wistful expression in his eyes 
that she remembered to have ‘seen there 
often of late, and a half-formed question 
was on his tongue, but he dared not ask it. 
He only bent and pressed his lips to the 
smooth, white brow. Bernice’s arm went 
up to his neck, and, drawing his face close 
to hers, she returned the caress. She re- 
membered it in the dark hours that followed, 
and sh never ceased to give thanks that he 


went out from her presence with this token 
of affection upon his lips. 

“ He looks ten years younger than he did 
two years ago,” she mused, as she watched 
him walk briskly up the road, his axe over 
his shoulder. And so he did. Some new 
element had come into his life, that had 
brightened up the grave face wonderfully, 
ee when he looked at her with that rare 
smilie that sometimes lighted up his eyes, 
she decided that he was almost handsome. 
“I might be worse off,” Bernice continued 
her musing; “and perhaps the love will 
come by and by.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


a short winter afternoon was drawing 
toaclose. Bernice glanced at the lit- 
tle time-piece, and saw that the two hours 
to which Asa had limited his absence were 
past, and nearly another had followed. 
Hastily folding up her sewing, she looked 
eagerly out at the window. 

“I cannot see what has detained him. 
Perhaps there was more to do than he 
thought. Any way he will be tfred and 
hungry when he comes in, and | will have 
tea all ready for him.” She still stood at 
the window, watching for the first glimpse 
of his approaching figure, when a horse and 
sleigh came dashing furiously down the hill. 
“ That is James Farnham’s horse, and I do 
believe he is running away. And there are 
two persons in the sleigh. Oh, 1 hope they 
won't get hurt! Why—no—yes; they 
are coming here,” as guided by a steady 
hand, the horse turned and came into the 
yard with a rush, and stopped panting be- 
fure the house. Bernice ran to the door 
and threw it open. “Why, what is the 
matter?” she exclaimed. “I thought your 
horse was running away.” 

“Tnere—there has been an accident,” 
said the farmer huskily. “ Nothing seri- 
ous,” he added, seeing the color drop out of 
Bernice’s face; “but I have brought m 
wife to stay with thee a while, and | will 
drive over and get thy mother.” 

“But what has happened?” asked Ber- 
nice. “Has anything occurred to my 
husband?” 

The farmer made no reply as he gathered 
up his reins, but his wife, who was already 
within the door, passed her arm around 
Bernice, and drew her into the sitting- 
room. 

“I will tell thee all about it,” she com- 
menced. 

“Is my husband dead?” 

Bernice asked the question so ¢almly 
and —w that the good woman was de- 
ceived. 


“ No, oh, no,” she replied hastily, “ not as 
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bad as that,— only hurt; how severely,"we 
do fot: “yet knows’ “It ‘was-the last tree they 
had to’ chop,-and-.it the wrong. way. 
Even then .thy husband could have ‘es- 
caped, for it so happened ‘that he ‘was far 
efiough“away at the moment to do’ so easily. 
_Butiie attempted Oscar Lockwood, 
“who, was nearer, and did not see the danger. 
: There was nd timg to shout, agd shouting 
- would have dorie no good. Asa seemed to 
understand that, for the brave fellow sprang: 
‘forward and seized Oscar-just as the tree 
fell. They would both have: bee 
outright, but fortunately the trée odged. 

It was the hand of Providence, I say, ‘and! 
‘ontyone of the outer branches. struck them 

down.. They weré<bothsenseless when 

taken up, but Oscar has recovered enough to; 
téll how it happened, and we hope thy hus- 

will be allt soon, They~ 
bringing him in-.now,” she :said,. hastening 
out to meet them, as the sound. "of une al 

of many feet broke’upon their ears. 

Bernice sat’as ifin a dream. She watch-* 

ed them carry.the senseless form -past, and 
lay.it upon the bed in. the, pretty bedroom ; + 
gazed at the set, white face, with a cruél | 

blood-stain across it, that was- so:-full ‘of 
life-and light when last she saw -it.. And. 

then, some one in pity torher quietly “loned: 
the door. 

She did not try to-go to She: 
er shtieked nor fainted. She-only-sat-quite 
stilly-as ifheld there -by..a weight she could 
not shake off. By.and-by-the bedroom door 
opened, and her father and mother - came | 
out,” “There were traces“ of. tears. on» Aunt | 
Olive’s cheeks, and David Graham’s voice | 
trembled -as he .whispered. a- reassuring: 
word to Bernice. 

“Thee had bettet go with me* 
Berry,” said her mother. tenderly. “ Thee 
can do nothing here, and: thee -had_ better 
save. thy strength, for he _ may need: thy 
caré for a long time to come.” 

Bernice eagerly catight att 
veyed* in» her mother’s words. ~ She, seized 
herearm.with a grasp that made that aorta 
lady shrink. 

Mother, 
hope?” 

* Why, yes, child, of course there. 
He hasan arm and a leg broken, and a 
severe contusion on the head; but the doc: | 
tor»thinks his brain is not seriously 

ured, and if everything is as we hope and 

ieve, he may be spared to thee for. many 
But it was a narrow 
Ve will thank God’that it is 

“Yes, thank .God” exclaimed Bernice. 
* Give Him all the glory” — 

‘And then the nerves that had been held at- 
such ténsion, relaxed; and burying her~face} 
in the sofa-pillow, she burst. rene: 
wi 


tell ‘me traly, there: “any 


‘killed 


he. coné} 


“Bernice! Bernice! This’ will never 


Put-on thy bonnet and eome home 
| with me.. I promise thee that Asa shalj 


have the best of care, as good and better 
even than thou canst give him. “ He will 
not miss thee, for he recognizes no one yet, 


and ifhe.should ask for thee thou shalt 


know it,” 

Bernice controlled her sobs, and dried het 
tears; bat her. mother’s persuasions were oj 
nd avail. 

shall not leave him.” = 

It was All she ‘said, but they” acl not 
move ‘her. As soon as they —the physi- 
cian nurse — would permit, Bernice 
took up her station at his bedside. Every- 
thing. had been done that could be dorie, but 
there were fto-signs of returning conscious- 

can osly wait now,” said ‘the doctor, 
“ and I<shall remain here until there is 
some change eitherfor the better or worse.” 

Bérnice-saw nothing but thé pallid ‘face 
atpon.~the pillow; heard nothing’ but the 
faint, irregular breathing: that was the only 
outward. indication ‘that life ‘still rémained 
within the “bruiséd casket ; and if ever a 


“sincere’and earnest petition ‘went “up from, 


‘earth to the Ear that is never ‘closed ‘tu the 
cry of the afflicted, it was the prayer that as- 
-cénded from: Bernice’s heart, as “she bent 


above ‘her*liusband’s unconscious ‘torm, — a 


prayer that-he whom she had held so’ light- 
ly, whose worth’ she had never before a ap: 
preciated, might»be spared to her.” 

‘w2s “long after ‘midnight when Asa 

ned. his-eyes with the light of reason 

sining in their depths. 

“Berry!” he whispered. “ Berry, art 
1 thou-here?” | 

“Bernice was on her knees at his side in 
an. instant. 


Asa, my husband, do you ‘know 


shé pleaded: 
4-Yes, Berry.” 
“He-made a motion as if “he ‘would draw. 


p her. to him, but the effort was tog much, and 


the poor weak hand fell back nerveless upon, 
the bed. Bernice understood the move- 
ment; and laying her face close to his upon 


{ the pillow, she drew her arm softly about 


his. neck, 

*« Bernice,” he whispered, re dost thou love 
me,»Bernice?” 

It was the question that had trembled up- 
on his lips that afternoon, —tl.e question 
he dared notask; but her answer banished all 
dowbt and uncertainty. from his” bes for- 

. Better than all the world.” 

The doctot gave Bernice an encouraging 
smile; while later"Asa’s eyes closed i ina 
deep and.refreshing slumber. 

think -I- may safely leave him now ;: 


take Sood care of him, my girl. You de- 
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serve just such a good husband as Asa 
Barker makes.” 

It was many weeks before Asa had so 
far recovered as to be able to leave his 
reom, anc, arrayed in comfortable dressing- 
gown and slippers. take up his quarters up- 
on the easy lounge, in the sitting-room. 
And here it was that kneeling beside him 
one day, as he lay among his pillows, Ber- 
nice made her confession. 


“| did not know, I did not even dream,” 


she said tearfully, “how dear you were to 
me till that dreadful day. ut when | 


thought you were gone from me forever, 
then I began to realize that the world | had 
longed for, the forbidden sweets I had 
hankered after, were as nothing, could never 
be anything to me if I lost you. And I have 
been a silly, silly girl not to understand that 
the love of one good, pure, true heart is bet- 
ter than all the hollow pleasures and mock- 
ing show the world can offer.” 

‘And, as their lips met ina kiss of perfect 
faith, and perfect, abiding love, Asa felt 
that the conquest of this obdurate young 
heart was complete. 


A STORM LESSON. 


BY HENRY W. 


IS eventide: 
I sit beside : 
My open window, musing, 
The lullaby 
Of crickets nigh 
Sweet rest in me infusing. 


From far and near 
The chime I hear 
Of church-bells clearly pealing: 
Beneath the stars 
The roll of cars 
Comes softly to me stealing. 


Now quickly cease 
These sounds of peace; 
For distant rumbling thunder, 
With music rude 
The quietude 
A-sudden breaks asunder. 


With cloud wings spread, 
olus dread 
The stars from view concealeth: 
His sword of light 
Deep woundeth Night, 
His voice confusion dealeth. 
The glorious moon 
Is hidden soon, 
Black stretch the Storm-god’s pinions, 
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His jaws of fire 
With froth of ire 
Flood Terra’s fair dominions, 


But, worn at length 
With loss of strength, 

His vapor vans he starteth: 
The sword-ihrusts o’er, 
His voice no more 


Is heard as he departeth. 


While slow he flies, 
Again the eyes 

Of Ceelus ope and twinkle: 
Wooed by the breeze, 
Refreshened trees 

Their showers mimetic sprinkle. 


The filtered air — 
What perfume rare 
Can equal it in sweetness? 
A storm indeed 
Oft provesaneed _ 
In Nature’s wise completeness. 


Thus, though a life 
Be e’er so rife 
With peace, ’t is meant to borrow 
A buiiss more pure, 
A blessing sure, 
From storms of care and sorrow. 
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DOLLY’S DELINQUENCIES. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


why should I not go?” I demand 
poutingly. 

“ Because itis not a fit piece for you to 
see, darling,” answers my husband. 

’ “T am the best judge of what is and what 
is not fit for me to see,” I return with dig- 
nity. 

Will looks at me and stares and laughs. 

“Are you? Upon what grounds do you 
put forward your claims for superiority of 
judgment?” 

“ Married women are always allowed more 
freedom of action than single girls,” I rejoin 
evasively, quoting from a speech once made 
to me by a disagreeable married friend in 
reproof of some scatter-brained offence I 
had committed, and which I had defended 
by asserting that she had done the like deed 
herself. 

“Single girls— married women! Ah, 
ou dear little wife of nineteen years!” cries 

ill, attempting to kiss me; but I am of. 
fended, and tura away my head. 

“TI shall go!” I say, opposition only hav- 
ing increased my desire to witness the noto- 
rious piece now being performed at the Va- 
riety Theatre. 

“ No, dear, I am sure you will not when I 
tell you that I do not wish you to go.” 

“Indeed I shall, whatever your wishes 
may be!” is my mutinous reply. 

“ Dolly!” 

“Will!” 

I return his glance of reproving surprise 
with one of unabashed defiance, and then, 
with every appearance of composure, re- 
sume my work. 

Iu and out of the canvas flies my needle. 
Will has shut up the book he was reading, 
and sits idly fingering the paper-cutter. He 
is the first to break the silence. 

“You said just now, dear, that married 
women have more freedom of action than 
single ones. That is hardly correct ; for af- 
ter marriage, a woman has her husband’s 
will and opinions to consult.” 

The lord-and-master style of this address is 
too much for me. I never could take kind- 
ly to control in any shape or form. 

“Then I suppose you think a wife ought 
humbly to ask her husband’s approval of 
every trifling word she utters and every 
trifling deed she performs ?” 

“ No, I do not think anything of the sort; 
but I think that there are some matters upon 
which a man must necessarily be more able 
to form an opinion than a woman; and in 


these matters a wife ought certainly to sub- 
mit her will to her husband’s.” 

“ Which, being interpreted, means that I 
ought to submit my will to yours, and not go 
to see ‘ Fact and Fiction.’” 

“Exactly!” says Will, with a sigh of re- 
hef, evidently imagining the whole affair 
comfortably disposed of. It is not though. 

“Well, I don’t agree with you at all; and 
I mean to go. You went.” 

“I know I did; and that is the very: rea- 
son why I am anxious you should not. I 
saw aao heard things that I do not think it 
right my wife should see and hear.” 

“ Well, you formed your opinion from per- 
sonai observation ; and I shall form mine in 
the same way.” 

“Dolly, understand that I distinctly and 
decidedly forbid your going.” 

The only answer I make to this prohibi- 
tion is a slight shrug of the shoulders as I 
bend nearer to the light in order that I may 
choose correctly between two approximate 
shades of green. 

I do not know after all that I am really so 
very anxious to witness this particular 
piece; but I do not like to be thwarted or 
contradicted. Accordingly my husband’s 
veto decides me. I shall go, please him or 
displease him. 

It is as well too to let Will see that, 
though I am.his wife, I have an individuality 
of my own. I have read and I have been 
told that husbands are too fond of reducing 
their wives to a state of colorless unques- 
tioning obedience, of treating them, in fact, 
st as if they were creatures possessed 
of no brains, hopes, or ideas of their own. 

That state of blind subjection is not at all 
ia accordance with my view of the marriage 
contract. It is all very fine to say that one 
will love, honor, ond, obey one’s husband. 
Love! Yes, I do love Will better than any 
one else in the whole world. And honor 
him I do too—he is good and true and wor- 
thy of honor. But obey! That is altogeth- 
er a different thing. He is only a man after 
all, and not so many years older than myself. 

It is right of course to obey one’s parents ; 
but a husband —no, that is expecting too 
much. I cannot think why they want to put 
such an absurd clause into the service. I 
do not believe, that, when women utter the 
word, they ever mean to carry out the spirit 
of the vow. 

Yes, having duly considered the subject, 
I am rather glad than not that this cause of 
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disagreement has arisen between us, as now 
1 can assert myself, and show Will that it 
will be of no use ever to attempt to domi- 
neer over me, as I intend always to have my 
own way. Occasionally I may yield to him, 
but only when it suits metodoso. Asa 
rule, I shall act upon my own judgment. I 
judged for myself when I married him. 
That is positive proof therefore that my judg- 
ment is good and sound; and so I shall tell 
him if he ventures to dispute the fact. I 
shall ask Mrs. Upton to accompany me. I 
do not particularly care for her—she is 
rather a op individual, especially for a 
widow; but there is not anybody else I 
should like to ask. 

Mrs. Upton declares she will be delighted 
to go. Itis the very piece, she avers, that 
she has been longing to see. I propose 
Wednesday, as Will will be late home that 
evening; and fortunately Wednesday will 
suit her arrangements admirably. 

Wednesday comes; and | feel exactlv as 
though I was a conspirator meditating some 
heinous crime, plotting against the happi- 
aess of some one dear to me. I verily be- 
lieve, that, were it not that I have settled 
everything with Mrs. Upton, I should relin- 
quish all idea of going. Fortunately for my 
independence, I cannot, with grace, draw 
back. I am ashamed of my own foolish- 
ness, —I really am. I can only excuse it on 
the ground that Will has been even more 
kind than usual, and yesterday brought me 
home a pair of earrings — such a pretty pair, 
and exactly the sort I have been wanting — 
dear fellow! But then, as I reflect, I am not 
a child to be bribed with new toys. 

I have told Jane to inform her master that 
I have gone out and sha!l not return till late, 
and that he need not sit up for me. 

The theatre is full; but we have very 
good seats in the dress circle. I do not en- 
joy myself a bit though. I am altogether 
uncomfortable because of the smiles and 
stares with which we are favored. I do wish 
Mrs. Upton’s appearance was not quite so 
showy. I do not mean to say that she is 
vulgar in her manner or gaudy in her dress, 
but somenow she manages to make herseli 
very noticeable. She is not particularly 
nice-looking, but her figure is good and her 
attire fashionable — perhaps too fashionable. 
Then she talks loudly, and has considerable 
animation of gesture. For these reasons 
combined I suppose she always manages to 
attract attention to her neighborhood. She 
— not seem to mind it in the least; but I 

0. 

The piece is horrid, the acting quite sec- 
ond-rate, and the-heat is abominable. I 
cannot imagine what Mrs. Upton can find to 
enjoy, but she says it is ali charming; and 
certainly she looks radiant enough, wiile I 
feel as cross as possible. 


Iam thankful when it is over. I began 
to think it never would end, and the audi- 
ence kept clapping and applauding. How 
terribly the public taste must be deterivra- 
ting! 

Tom dreadfully anxious to depart, but my 
companion is not inclined to hurry hersel 
There is a great crush at the doors, and we 
have some trouble in getting a cab, The 
crowd is so rough too, and my head aches. 
and Mrs. Upton keeps saying such stupid 
things. As we drive along I resolve that I 
will never ask her to accompany me any- 
where again. It is quite a relief to reach 
nome, and so be rid of her. I knock very 
gently, in order that Will may not be dis- 
turbed ; but my precaution was needless, as 
Will himself opened the door. 

“ Good-evening, dear,” I say gayly. 
you need not have sat up. 
wait for me.” 

“Jane informed me of the directions you 
had given her; but I told her I should stay 
up for you, and that she could go to bed.” 

“Oh, if you preferred it so, it is all right 
then,” I return, nonchalantly, taking off my 
wraps, and conscious of a coldness in my 
husband’s tones. 

Supper is on the table, but prepared only 
for one. 

“Won't you have some too?” I inquire, 
taking my seat, 

“No, thank you. I am not hungry.” 

Neither am I. I have no appetite; but I 
force myself to eat some pie and drink a 
glass of wine. 1 start a conversation once 
or twice; but Wiil, whois reading, or pre- 
tending to read, gives such curt answers 
that I do not persevere in my efforts. 

I push aside my empty plate and ‘glass, 
and get up from my chair. Then Will rises 
too and comes to my side. 

“ Where have you been, Dolly?” he asks. 

“ To the theatre to see * Fact and Fiction.”’ 

“ By yourself?” 

“No; Mrs. Upton went with me.” 

“ Do you remember that I prohibited your 
going?” 

Really Will can look remarkably stern 
and severe when he chooses. However, I 
do not mean to be frightened. 

“ Yes, | remember perfectly well,” I reply 
calmly. “What of it?” 

‘*And' you went in direct opposition to 
my wishes?” 

* Yes, dear, certainly I did. I told you_I 
should.” 

He turns away without another word; and, 
though I have displayed a proper amount of 
dignity and spirit, 1 am very far from feel- 
ing elated. 


But 
I told Jane to 


I am utterly wretched, — utterly, complete- 
ly wretched. It is a fortnight since my visit 
to the theatre, and that fortnight has been, 
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without exception, the most unhappy period 
of my !ife. . 

Will has never referred to the events of 
that evening. He has not uttered a single 
reproach. r wish he would, for then I could 
work up my anger in answering him, and feel 
better afterward. Buc no; he is as kind, 
polite, and considerat+ as though we had 
never differed, only when he kisses toc there 
is no warmth in the caress, and when he 
speaks to me there is an indefinable con- 
straint in his tone. . 

I do not care of course, — he ‘may be of- 
fended, if he pleases; but it is so horrid to 
feel that there is something wrong between 
us. Perhaps he thinks I shall ask his par- 
don, and say I am sorry, and ““won’t be 
naughty any more.” That is what I used to 
do when I was a tiny mite ard kad been 
punished for disobedience and wanted to be 
forgiven. But Iam notatiny mite now; I 
am a married woman, and I intend to keep 
up my dignity. I suppose we shall get right 
by and by, but it is dreary work meanwhile. 

I feel in a particularly doleful. mood this 
evening,—why I cannot say, unless it is 

_that it has been raining all day and keeps 
on raining still. It is an unusually gloomy 


autumn, everybody declares, and I am quite. 


willing to agree with everybody. It is 
gloomy out-of-doors and gloomy indoors, 
and Will is later than ever tonight. I wait 
dinner a long time, but he does not come; 
so I expect he has been detained late in the 
city. After dinner I sit and shiver, and in- 
dulge in tears and retrospection, 

In the midst of my misery a postman’s 
knock startles me, and Jane gives a further 
shock to my nerves by appearing with a tele- 
graphic despatch in her hand. Men in busi- 
ness regard telegrams as quite ordinary me- 
thods of communication, and suffer from no 
unpleasant emotion on receiving one; but 
we women, who are not accustomed to such 
rapid transmission of intelligence, generally 
experience a sinking of the heart at the 
sight of the orange-hued envelopes. 

I glance at the direction —“ Mrs. William 
Mitchell.” Clearly it is intended for me. I 
open it with tremblizg forebodings. It is 
from Will. 

“1 shall not be home tonight. Mother is 
ill, Shall catch the express to Weather- 
hampton. Will write further particulars.” 

And I shall not see him tonight, nor to- 
morrow, and most likely not the next day 
either. I cry in earnest now. By the last 
post the next day I have a letter. With 
what impatience I tear it open and run my 
eyes over the precious lines! 

His mother is ill—very ill—and the ill- 
ness is small-pox. Of course he says, “I 
shall not leave her till she is out of danger. 
I will write to you every day. I left all in 

order at the office, and have sent Simmons 


a paper of directions.” He goes on to bep 
of me on roaccount to think of going to him 
concludes that he is my affectionate hus 
band, and finally adds a last exhortation te 
await at home his daily bulletins." 
Whatever my fears and quailings maybe 
illness does not frighten me. Ordinary mal 


‘adies have no terrors. at-all for me, and I'am 
‘not cven afraid of infectious fevers; but | 


must own to a decided dread of small-pox — 
itis so unsightly awd loathsome a disease. 
Still, whatever risks my husband runs, those 
risks must be mine also, I will share dan- 
ger as wellas safety with him. He is quite 
right in his determination to remain with his 
mother. She is a widow, and he is her only 
child ; therefore duty and love both demand 
his presence at her bedside. And duty and 
love show me that my place is there also. I 
acted in opposition to his wishes before when 
pleasure was concerned. I have certainly 


réesolution-enough to repeat the offence for 


so very different an object. 

I get a guide and puzzle out my route, 
when to start and where to change. It be- 
comes clear to me aftera tremendous amount 
of consideration, that, if I leave at mid-day, I 
shall reach Weatherhampton early in the 
evening. This point settled I feel more at 
ease, and retire to rest in sweet anticipation 
of soon-meeting Will again. 

On the following day T set my house-in 
order for an absence of an indefinite length, 
and then start on my. jotirney* northwards. 
I have the railway Carriage to myself most 
of the journey. Ao ‘old gentleman who 
shares it with me-for part of the way man- 
ages, during the forty minutes he is my fel- 
low-traveler, to comment upon an astounding 
variety of subjects. 1 respond in monosylla- 
bles, having no inclination for conversation; 
but my feeble smiles fail to arrest his garru- 
lity. He talks on and on, deserting one 
topic only to commence another, till the 
train stops at a junction, and I am relieved 
of his company. 

Weatherhampton is a small place, pretty 
enough in summer, but indescribably dull in 
winter. Mrs. Mitchell’s husband practiced 
there as a doctor; and since his death she 
has remained on in her old house, being at- 
tached to it because of its associations with 
her married life. 

When I alight at the station, and have 
given the porter instructions as to the con- 
veyance of my luggage, I ask him if he has 
heard lately how Mrs. Mitchell is. 

“Very bad, ma’am,” is his reply; and I 
turn away with a sad heart. 

My mother-in-law has not shown herself 
particularly fond of me; she has been rather 
hard on my youth and inexperience as a 
housekeeper. But then it must be a terrible 
triai for a mother to find herself relegated to 
the second place in the affections of the son 
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whom she has almost idolized; and. Mrs. 
Mitchell is a good woman, I am convinced, 
a really thoroughly good woman, and, above 
all, she is Will’s mother, and what troubles 
him grieves me also. cont 
Ivy lodge is a low white house, with @ ve- 
randa extending round two sides and a 
great deal of ivy climbing aboutit, I glance 
at the windows. . They are raised, and the 
curtains are fluttering in. the breeze, but, 
thank Heaven, the blinds are not drawn. 
The maid who opens the door to me has 
been in Mrs. Mitchell’s service many yearsi 
She lifts up her hands with an ejaculation 
of astonishment. 
“Mercy on us! 
Will say?” 
“Hush ! 


Whatever will Mister 


How is she?” 


“Just as bad as she can be,” returns 


Charlotte, raising ker apron to her eyes. _ 
“ Does not the doctor give any hope ?.”” 
“Hardly any, ma’am. Mister Will he has 

had two, and has sent for a third,” 

“ Well, I will take off my things first, and 
then I will go to my husband. And, Char- 
lotte, will you get me some tea? I am 
parched with thirst.” 

“To be sure I will, ma’am. You must be 
tired out with that long journey; and, if you 
r’e really come to nurse, it won’t do to knock 
you up first start off.” 

She brings me presently a well-furnished 
tray, and, when I have eaten and drunk, | 
feel refreshed in body and strengthened in 
mind. Nevertheless I am undeniably ner- 
vous as I approach the sick chamber. I do 
hope Will will not be vexed. But it is too 
late for scruples; so I push open the door 
and enter. 

Yellow shades are hung before the case- 
ments, and for an instant or two the transi- 
tion from light to semi-darkness bewilders 
me. Then I perceive the quiet figure on 
the bed, and beyond my husband sitting. 


The movement of my entrance attracts ‘his 
attention. He looks toward me with a 
glance at first dubious and hesitating, but 
quickly changing to one of alarm. He rises 
aod passes noiselessly round the foot of the 


“ Why did you come?” he asks hurriedly, 
agitatedly,-but not angrily. 

2“ You are hete.” 

“Yés, my place is here, —‘with her,” — 
pointing to the:bed, 

“And mine also. You forget that when 
I became your wife I became her daughter 
also.” rag 

But there is danger of infection.” 

“Not more for me than you. - How.could 
you: imagine that I should stop in town 
while you were here wearinz yourself to 
death with anxiety? Icouldn’t. Why, you 
might be dying, and I should not knowisit! 
and — and, besides, I wanted to see you so 
badly! O Will! I have been so miserable 
lately! Won’t' you kiss, ahd make friefids 
again ?” 

I did not mean tosay it; I did not mean 
to make the first advance. But I cannét re- 
tract my words now, and I do not thick I 
wish to do so either, for in another wioment 
the peace I crave is mine. .. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s illness is a protracted ones 
She recovers in the end, but it is a veritable 
fight for life, a slow and weary ascending 
out of the Valley of the Shadow’of Death. 

But in those days of pain and languor 
Will and I learn to understand each other 
more fully, to love each other moré truly 
than before. 

After all I do take the disease, but very 
lightly, so ligbtly that it does not leave any 
disfigurement. Half a dozen marks I have 
certainly; but those Will calls “beauty 
spots,” and he will persist in asserting that 
they add to instead of detracting from my 
good looks. 


ae. 


FORGET ME. 
BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 
IS sweet to be remembered ; I do not ask for pity, 
But yet I only pray I speak no word of blame: 
That I may be forgotten Be mine the sting of memory, 
Forever and a day. Its sorrow and its sname. 
’T is sweet to be remembered; I only pray forget me, — 
But yet ’t is better far Be e’en my name forgot: 
That I should be forgotten, Nor take a thought of sadness 
Lest remembrance leave a scar. To cloud thy happier lot. 


N.Y., 1884. 
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TROUBLE IN THE CHOIR. 


BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


HE church over which Rev. Mr. Snig- 
zglewig presided was among the oldest 
structures in Dabbleville. It had been 
erected years and years ago, when Dabble- 
ville was the smallest of villages and its in- 
habitants the simplest of people. In those 
Gays sumptuary laws governed the construc- 
tion of the house of God, and Spartan sever- 
ity characterized its service. Weeds of in- 
dolence and flowers of luxury, if by any 
chance such offspring of the Devil should 
evince a tendency to obstruct the paths of 
virtue, were ruthlessly eradicated and con- 
sumed in the furnace of popular austerity. 
Seats were cushiouless, or at the best cover- 
ed with a narrow strip of carpet; floors were 
laid with a species of exceedingly porous 
matting ; and the prevaling color of the walls 
and church furnitare was a stern, uncoin- 
romising white. Brobdingnagian stoves, 
inclosing Lilliputian fires, did feeble battle 
with the frosty damp and cold, and whale- 
oil lamps imparted a cheery complexion to 
the melancholy gloom, and a more than 
cheery odor to the depressing atmosphere. 
The sanctuary was not a particularly 
pleasing nor inviting place of refuge to the 
troubled soul in those by-gone days, and its 
devotions were ill-calculated to attract and 
enthrall the attention of recalcitrant sinners. 
Sermons divided and sub-divided into inter- 
minable numerical lengths, painted the 
wrong doings of man in the darkest mid- 
night hues, dwelling drearily upon the awful 
retribution the future held in stcre, and but 
rarely hinting at the sheltering cloak of 
God’s love and mercy and forgiveness. 
Prayers, beginning with Genesis and ending 
only, and that eee wlth Revelations, 
were lugubriously intoned; and long meter 
hymns, droned monotonously through long- 
meter noses, filled up chinks before and af- 
ter and between sermon and prayers. 
Though the spirit of modern innovation 
had laid its finger but lightly on Rev. Mr. 
Snigglewig’s church, it had left a percepti- 
ble trace. A furnace had put the cold and 
camp to rout, kerosene had superseded 
whale-oil, an ingrain carpet covered the floor, 
and cloth cushions, flabby though they were, 
astonished the white, stiff-backed benches. 
Yet, even in this chrysalid state between old 
style and new, the Dabbleville church 
smacked strongly of its early days. Its 
minister, though compelled by the loud mur- 
murs of the rising generation to prune to a 
certain extent the numerical branches of his 


sermons (sermons that Mr. Snigglewig rev- 
erently modeled upon those of the Puritan 
divines), still soared to fifthlies and sixthlies, 
at his little white pulpit under its very large 
sounding board, and though the voice of 
prayer now dealt principally with subjects 
this side the grave, the choir, composed 
mostly of the sons and daughters of the an- 
cient choralists, still sang the long-meter 
hymns through the hereditary noses, 

Perhaps this drowsy state of aftairs would 
have continued for an indefinite weary pe- 
riod had it not been tor the rising genera- 
tion before alluded to. Not content with 
making the unhappy pastor dock his ser- 
mons, they must request the choir to dock 
their cherished meter. This impertinence 
that estimable body promptly resented. 
The blood of their ancestors rebelled against 
such dictation, and the following sabbath 
their ancestral noses loudly, and at greater 
length than usual, protested against the in- 
dignity heaped upon them. 

The old choir was composed of some ten 
or twelve ladies and gentlemen who for ma- 
ny years had sat in undisturbed harmonious 
intercourse in the gallery over against the 
pulpit. A faded green curtain, running on 
polished brass rods, gave an air of seclusion 
to this Apollinarian retreat, and afforded a 
screen from vulgar and inquisitive eyes, of 
which somnolent Mr. Holliboy, the tenor, 
took unseemly advantage in the intervals of 
his sabbatical labors. A small ten-stop or- 
gan separated the ladies from the gentle- 
men, and pioneered them on their psalmodic 
way; generally contriving to be the first out 
of the woods, leaving the others to follow at 
their leisure. 

Mrs. Laurilla Babbs, the energetic prest- 
dent of the sewing society, had long been 
the leading soprano in the choir, but of late 
had been obliged to yield the palm to Mrs. 
Lucretia Lysse, by reason of increasing cor 
pulency, making it difficult for her to ascend 
with her accustomed grace the gallery stairs, 
and an asthmatic affection that deprived her 
voice of its former dulcet qualities. 

Miss Grump, who had sung contralto in 
the choir as long as Mr. Holliboy could re- 
member (and he had lived in Dabbleville 
over thirty years), was the leading spirit of 


that organization ; and it was io her that its 


desires and grievances generally found a 
mouth-piece. 

“I sh’d jest like ter know what we're a- 
comin’ ter,” said Miss Grump to Mrs. Pey- 
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ton Crammel, the organist, at the Saturday- 
evening rehearsal, when kev. Mr. Sniggle- 
wig’s selection of hymns for the next day 
had been handed in. “ Here’s a lot o’ them 
oodle-de-doo tunes the parson’s give out, ter 
commodate them young snipes down-stairs, 
I spose, wi’ them new-fangled notions "bout 
singin’ an’ playin’ an’ evrything.” 

“La me!” exclaimed Mrs. Lucretia Lysse, 
who had been hunting up the new tunes in 
Mr. Garrison Sieight’s hymn book (Mr. 
S eight being next to Mr. Holliboy, the only 
eligible marrying gentleman in the choir, 
and Mrs. Lysse being one of three interest- 
ing and aspiring relicts). “La me! I can’t 
never sing that music, Mr. Sleight. There 
a’n’t ahull note in itfrom one end ter the 
other, ter say nothin’ ‘bout ties an’ half 
rests,” and Mrs. Lysse looked up at her 
companion with a bewitching air of embar- 
rassment. 

“ No, I don’t believe yer kin,” replied Mr. 
Sleight with au unhesitating sincerity of 
manner far from soothing to Mrs. Lysse’s 
agitated soul. “’T a’n’t ev’rybody thet kia 
wabble out them leetle notes, twisted all 
roun’ the staff an’ histed up above it. 
'T a'n’t no fool of a job, you bet.” 

“ What a’n't no fool of a job?” inquired 
Miss Grump, turning sharply around and 
drawing the attention of the whole choir up- 
on Mr. Sleight. 

“ Why, ter sing that ki-yi music on page 
eighty-three,” he replied in a deprecating 
voice, for Mr. Sleight stood somewhat in 
awe of Miss Grump’s sarcastic tongue. 

“Umph!” snorted Miss Grump; “ you'd 
better wait till yer know what yer talkin’ 
"bout, Garrison Sleight, afore makin’ such a 
show o’ yerself. I guess this choir kin sing 
enny music in thet book ef it wants ter. 7 
know I kin, and know you oughter if yer en- 
ny kind of a singer. But thet a’n’t the pint. 
"f a’n't whether the choir kin sing them 
tunes; it ’s whether oe | will.” And Miss 
Grump brought her thia lips together with a 
snap, and shook the long shiny curls hang- 
ing down her neck, ae 

“ Wal,” mildly observed Mr. Peter Goslee, 
a dapper little man, with a chronic cold in 
his head, who labored under the sweet ha!lu- 
cination that he sang a powerful bass, “I 
s'pose we’ve got ter sing whatever the pas- 
tor gives us.” 
om Heve we?” inquired Miss Grump scorn- 
ly. 

Wal —I mean—that is—I s'pose we 
oughter,” said Mr.Goslee, pulling nervously 
at the little scrap of whisker under his ear. 

“Ought we?” snapped Miss Grump, still 
more scornfully, flashing a withering glance 
at Mr. Goslee that made cold chills carom 
all over his verbetre. 

“Then what are we goin’ ter do "bout it!” 
exclaimed the unhappy man, despairingly, 
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almost jerking his poor whisker out by the 
roots. 

“ Well, ef I’ve got ennything ter say "bout 
it,” said Miss Grump, with sudden calm, 
looking slowly around upon the group in a 
way that intimated she had everything to say 
about it, “ef I’ ve got ennything ter say 
about it, we won’t sing them tunes.” 

Mrs. Peyton Crammel stared in admiring 
surprise at this evidence of her friend’s au- 
dacity, and Mr. Jefferson Holliboy, who was 
lolling lazily over the gallery railing, in his 
astonishment let a book he was holding drop 
on the head of Mr. Bell, the sexton, who was 
talking with him from the aisle below. As 
for Mr. Peter Goslee, he shivered from head 
to feet with mingled feelings of amazement 
and dark foreboding. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Grump with 
strong resolve, “this choir a’n’t a-goin’ ter 
sing them fol-<derol tunes jest ter please 
them sassy critters down there,” — pointin 
with her thumb to the side of the churc 
where most of the young people were in the 
habit of sitting. “An thet a’n’t all either. 
If Parson Snigglewig thinks, cos he’s got ter 
knuckle ter their imperent ways, he ’s goin’ 
ter make us do it he’s lost his reckonin’. Ef 
the tunes we ’ve sung in this church, an’ 
what our parents have sung afore us, don’t 
please them mighty fine little snips down 
there,” — pointing with her thumb again, — 
“let em go somewhere else, an’ not be set- 
tin’ "emselves up as dictators to us.” 

“That ’s so,” murmured severai voices ap- 
provingly. 

“Yes, but we ’ve got ter sing suthin’ fer 
church tomorrow!” exclaimed Mrs. Hansy 
Jarkinson, a blooming widow of some four 
decades, who was suspected of nursing a 
tender sentiment for Rev. Mr. Saigglewig in 
her youthful bosom. 

“That ’s so,” chorused the voices again, 
still more approvingly. 

“ But what are we goin’ ter sing ?” inquired 
Mr. Trout, a lean, sallow-complexioned man, 
with a pinched nose, and monstrous ears. 
“I s’pose the parson’s picked them hymns 
ter match his sermon, and if we go ter siny- 
in’ suthin else the two might n’t hitch very 
well.” 

“Camiller Grump had better be keerful 
how she meddles with them hymns,” whis- 
ser Mr. Sleight to Miss Julia Carboy, a 

reckle-faced dumpy maiden, whose waist 

appeared to be located just under her arms. 

“She might hev us all a singin’ -’bout 

heav’n when the parson might be goin’ to 
each "bout the other place. It ’s resky 
izness, ‘pears to me.” 

“ Oh, you need n’t worry about Camiller 
Grump,” said Miss Carboy, spitefully (Miss 
Grump having at some remote period in- 
curred Miss Carboy’s enmity by casting un- 
complimentary reflections upon her dazzling 
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complexion). “She ’d ruther sing "bout the 
terrers to come, enny day.” 

“Could n’t Sarah set the words to some 
other tune?” mildly inquired Mr, Peyton 
Crammel, a weak-looking little man, subject 
to ticdouloureux and immeasurable awe 
of Miss Grump, from whom he was perpetu- 
ally striving to win some mark of approba- 
tion. 

Miss Grump frowned and looked at Mr. 
Crammel ina way whico made that gentle- 
man feel as if every bone in his body were 
being scraped with a rusty hoe. 

Perhaps Mrs. Crammel entertained doubts 
of her ability to effect the suggested trans- 

sition ; or perhaps she was only annoyed 
py the obtrusiveness of Mr. Crammel, who 
figured second in all her public and private 
Calculations. “ You'd better shet up, Peyton 
Crammel, and wait till somebody asks fer 
your advice, that ’s what you better do,” 
she snapped, with an ominous glance at her 
spouse, who immediately relapsed into si- 
lence, and took refuge from the quizzical 
looks of Mr. Holliboy and the pitying gaze 
of Mrs. Jarkinson in a minute inspectivn of 
the fly specks on the gallery wall. 

Miss Grump had been sitting for some 
seconds in a thoughtful attitude, her thumb 
under her chin and her forefinger nestling 
confidingly against her aquiline nose. 

“Well,” she at length announced in a 
tone that made Mr. Goslee jump. “I hev 
made up my mind what I ’m goin’ ter do. 
This choir sha’n’t sing ennny o’ them gallu- 

in’ tunes ef I’ve got ennything ter say ’bout 
it. They'll be wantin’ us ter sing opera yet 
—*‘ Troveetoor’ an’ sich —ef we give in on 
this pint; an’ we a’n’t a-goin’ ter give in, not 
ef I know it. ‘The parson ’s got ter change 
them tunes, an’ I’m goin’ ter run in ter the 
parsonage this self-same minnit, an’ tell him 
so.” 


_ “You won’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Lysse, 

Mrs. Jarkinson, and Mrs. Crammel, in cho- 
rus. 

“ Oh, come, what’s the use o’ makin* such 
a fuss "bout a leetle thing like thet?” said 
Mr. Jefferson Hollboy, stepping up. Mr. 
Holliboy was the youngest gentleman in the 
choir, and the only tenor in the church ; con- 
sequently, knowing that in any case he 
would be indispensable, whether in the pres- 
ent choir or succeeding ones, he felt compar- 
atively independent of the autocracy of Miss 


Grump, and oftea disputed her extreme 


measures. 

Miss Grump regarded her impertinent op- 
ponent with flashing eyes. 

“There ’s a good deal o’ use in makin’ 
a fuss, as you call it, Jefferson Holliboy. 
This is a voluntary choir, and can’t be tram- 
pled on like hired singers. We ’ve got our 
rights an’ we 're goin’ ter keep "em, or we 
a’n’t goin’ ter sing at all. You need n’t 


think,” she added scornfully, “cos you ’re 
the only man in church what ’s got a wo- 
man’s voice, thet you kin hev ev’rything your 
own way. Goodness knows I ’ve done all I 
could ter keep from hevin’ enny trouble, but 
you ’re all the time tryin’ ter stir up a rumpus 
an’ takin’ on airs ter yerself; an’ I fer one 
won't stan’ it enny longer. Ef you want ta 
manage this choir, an’ run it ter suit yerself, 
why of course we ’ll set right down and let 
yer. Theré!” 

And with this bit of fine sarcasm Miss 
Grump folded her hands over her breast and , 
smiled satirically on Mr. Holliboy. Mrs. 
Crammel looked daggers at the offending 
gentleman, and Mr. Crammel almost hada 
fit from nervous apprehension. Miss Julia 
Carboy was the only person present who de- 
rived pure enjoyment from the situation. of 
affairs. 

“You need n’t flare up so about it,” re 
sponded Mr. Holliboy, forcing a sickly smile. 
“I on’y meant ter say what can’t be helped 
can’t be helped, an’ there ’s no use 0’ givin’ 
the parson a turn by jawin’ him fer things 
he can’t control, We might jest as well 
sing these tunes as enny others, fer all I kin 
see. 

Miss Carboy cast an approving glance at 
Mr. Holliboy, which being observed by Miss 
Grump, kindled that lady’s rising wrath into 
a consuming flame. 

“Can’t be helped, can’t be controlled, 
can’tit?” she screamed. “ We ’ll see *bout 
thet, Jefferson Holliboy, mighty quick. You 
a’n’t got the principles of a muskeeter ter 
back yer, or yer would n’t let them mis’ble 
little persimmons down there walk over yer 
wi’ their new-fangled notions ’bout praisin’ - 
the Lord Almighty. You would n’t keer if . 
the hull batch ot ’em come up here ter 
squall, but ’d stan’ right up an’ squall with 
’em as meek as a wet cat. I'll bet ye 
would. But thet a’n't my style, I ‘ll let yer 
know. I’m goin’ ter tell the parson this 
blessed minnit thet ef them tunes a’n’t 
changed I'll resign an’ get the rest o° the 
choir ter do the same; an’ you kin sing yer- 
self black in the face ‘fore I'll lift a finger 
ter help you. Jest remember thet.” 

Miss Grump gathered up her shawl, and 
started down the stairs, tossing her curls 
(which Miss Carboy always vowed and de- 
clared were not her own), in awful determina- 
tion. 

The ladies and gentlemen looked at each 
other and then at Mr. Holiiboy, as much as 
to say, “Whew! he got it that time; he ’d 
better look out for her!” ‘ 

Mr. Holliboy walked up and down near 
the railing, trying to whistle indifferently, 
but met with miserable success. Finally he 
said with ill-assumed .ease, “I guess I ‘ll 
take my book and go over them tunes with 
Marthy, so ’s I ‘ll be ready fer termorrer, 
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enny way. °T a’nt no use waitin’ here all 
night till she comes back.” j 

And Mr. Holliboy walked to the door 
leading down-stairs with the unpleasant 
consciousness that the horror-stricken eyes 
of the whole choir were searching the inner- 
most depths of his wicked heart, through 
the back of his rather shiny coat. 


On Sunday morning, there was an uncom- 
mon bustling and whispering going on in 
Rev. Mr. Snigglewig’s congregation before 
the services began. Evidently something of 
unusual importance had transpired since the 
previous sabbath ; for the good people were 
almost twisting their heads off to look at the 
faded green curtains that concealed the choir 
from view; and the younger attendants at 
church appeared to be in a rather sinful state 
of jubilation, considering the character of 
the day. 

Dark rumors were afloat that the choir 
had resigned. Old Mrs. Cornish whispered 
to old Mrs. Baggs, who sat in the next pew, 
that “ Cam’ler Grump got:sot back las’ night 
by the parson. Ye see the parson give out 
some new mewsic, an’ Cam’ler, she got her 
back up an’ said the kewire had n’t been 
used ter singin’ them friv’lus chunes, an’ she 
thought it contemptible fer the parson ter try 
an’ make ’em sing sich mewsic jest ter 
please the young folks. She thought what was 

ood enuff fer the old folks was good enuff 
oe the voung folks, an’she tol’ him so. Ye 
know Cam’ler a’n’t much of a hand ter 
choose her words when she gits riled, an’ 
the parson, he got his back up, cos he kin 
be purty sot in his ways, too, if he wants ter 
be, an’ he said the kewire must sing what he 
give out, an’ thet it was shameful sich ani- 
mos'ty sh’d exist "tween differeut sections of 
the church; it was unchristian-like an so on, 
an’ Cam’ler got terrible wrathy, an’ tol’ the 

arson he oughter be ashamed ter ‘low 

imself ter be inflooenced by a passel o’ 
school-children; an’ she said the kewire 
would resign, an’ the parson said they could 
resign, an’ they did resign; all ’cept Jeff 
Hoiliboy, who’s goin’ ter act as presenter, 
an’ Mis’ Crammel. She’d resign, too, if she 
could, but the year she’s paid fer won't be 
up till this day week. Oj. I know thet’s the 
truth,” coughed Mrs. Cornish, seeing an in- 
credulous look in Mrs. Baggs’s eyes. 
“ Mis’ Cap’n Strong tol’ me the hull story on 
the way to church, an’ she got it straight 
from Julia Carboy herself, she was one of 
the kewire, ye know.” 

“Well, I mus’ say I like the ol’ chunes 
best,” whispered back Mrs. Baggs, handing 
her paper of peppermint drops to Mrs. 
Cornish; “but I am drefful glad Cam’‘ler 
Grump did git sot back. She allers thinks 
she must hev the upper hand in ev’rything.” 

When Rev. Mr. Snigglewig walked up 


the aisle and into the pulpit every sound 
was hushed, except the stertorous breathing 
of old Mr. Markins, who always insisted ia 
failing asleep the momeat his daughter, 
Miss Siphinia Markins, had safely conveyed 
him to his seat, and who always awoke in 
the nick of time to pay the most devont at- 
tention to the benediction. 

When Mr. Snigglewig gave out the open- 
ing hymn, on the eightv-third page, the ex- 
citement became painfully iatense, and when 
the green curtains finally parted, and Mr. 
Jefferson Holliboy stood forth in all the 
glory of his precentorship, half-audible ex- 
clamations burst from the very few who had 
not yet learned of the new order of things, 
and sighs of relief were heard in different 
parts of the church, from those worthy per- 
sons who with exemplary persistence had 
been craning their necks for the past fifteen 
minutes in vain efforts to pierce the veil of 
the future 

It 1s true the music was not of the most 
satisfactory nature. Mr. Holliboy’s voice 
seemed to be engaged in a deadly struggle 
with the organ. Sometimes victory almost 
perched upon the Holliboy banners, when 
suddenly the organ would unlimber all its 
heavy artillery and send a deafening volley 
crashing through its rival’s lines. Finally 
Mr. Holliboy appeared to tire of the un- 
equal conflict, and ignominiously fled, hotly 
pursued by his fiendish foe, which soon 
caught up with him, and almost smothered 
him in its beilowing rage. Mr. Holliboy 
fortunately made his escape, and was fleeing 
faster than ever, when the hymn suddenly 
gave out, and the merciful green curtain 
concealed the combatants from view. 

The congregation then had an opportunity 
to note and comment upon the conspicuous 
absence from church of all the members of 
the old choir, — all save Miss Julia Carboy, 
who seemed to delight in Miss Grump’s de- 
feat even at her own partial expense; and 
Mrs, Jarkinson, who was hanging with ab- 
sorbing interest on Rev. Mr. Snigglewig’s 
inspired words. 

During the following week a new “ volun- 
tary” c :oir was formed by the young people 
ot the church on strictly acknowledged mu- 
sical principles. Mr. Holliboy was of 
course retained as tenor, and Mrs. Crammel 
was tolerated until she had fulfilled her paid 
mission, when it was politely intimated that 
she might find refuge in the arms of Miss 
Grump, whither she accordingly fled. 

Then the first difficulty arose. Miss Sally 
Jones wanted her bosom friend, Miss Fan- 
nie Finch, to fill the post of organist, and 
enjoy the emolument appertaining thereto; 
and Miss Caddie Dawley wanted her bosom 
friend, Miss Mandy Podder, to be the one 
benefited. 

Opinions as to the respective merits of 
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the candidates were about equally divided. 
M'ss Finch’s friends were so positive that 
she would be the favored one, that that 
young ety undertook a trip to the city and 
provided herself with a new bonnet and 
half-a-dezen pairs of cream-colored kid 
gloves on the strength of her prospective 
salary; and Miss Podder’s friends were so 
confident that she would be the favored one 
that she also journeyed to the city and spent 
half her forthcoming salary on a new dress 
and a pair of high-heeled boots. 

By this time party feeling ran so high be- 
tween the two factions that each declared if 
the other’s candidate were elected to office 
they would have nothing whatever to do 
with the choir. Finally finding all efforts 
toward pacification unavailing, the elders, 
becoming disgusted with the interminable 
squabbling and back-biting, arose in their 
might and cast the choir forth from their 
stronghold, and paid Mr. Jefferson Holliboy 
a modest sum to lead the singing, and Mrs. 
Alerayla Steppingsloe, a young and pretty 
widow, an equally modest sum to play the 
or: an. 

_ Miss Grump exulted in a somewhat un- 
christian manner over the downfall of the 


Misses Jones and Dawley and therr friends; 
and Miss Finch and Miss Podder did not 
come to church for six months after their 
respective hopes had been so rudely blight. 
ed and their pockets so woefully lightened. 

It was quickly noticed, however, that Mr. 
Holliboy had made friends with the organ; 
and pretty Mrs. Steppingsloe soon made 
such a good friend of him that one Sunday 
Mr. Holliboy forgot to take his usual nap, 
and in the middie of one of the Rev. Mr. 
Snigglewig’s most glowing descriptions of 
the kingdom of terrors, proposed to her that 
henceforth they should join salaries‘and run 
the church music on equal shares ; to which 
Mrs. Steppingsloe, with many blushes and 
few objections, consented. 

And shortly after the Rev. Mr. Snigglewigz 
was Calied upon to unite the salaries of Mr. 
Holliboy and Mrs. Steppingsloe. which he 
accomplished, though pot with- 
out narrowly escaping a fatal mistake ; for 
the reverend gentleman would have certain- 
ly endowed the blushing bride with all her 
husband’s worldly goods had not Mr. Holli- 
nog the very nick of time, softly whis- 

red,— 

i. We ’re goin’ in on ekal shares.” 


MY CHILDHOOD'S HOME. 


BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 


‘OW sweet to the heart are the mem’ries of youth, 
The friends that we loved when a child, 
The home. where, surrounded by virtue and truth, 
We laughed, by no sorrow beguiled! 
Ah! to me there ’s no dearer or lovelier spot, 
The halls of my mem’ry to fill, 
Than the sweet little cottage, the place I was born, 
The cottage that stands on the hill. 


_ That sweet little cottage, the plac: I was born, — 
Thy charms were so lovely to see, 

Where roses peeped into my chamber at morn, 
To smile a “ Good-morning ” to me. 

The long days of sunshine, so happy and gay, 
Our hearts full of joy but to fill, 

And night brought but rest from the pleasures of day 
Tn that dear iittle cot on the hill. 


That dear little cottage! how oft in the shade 
Of the locusts so leafy and green 

Have I sat with my book, when my fancy has strayed 
Till I seemed but to live in a dream 
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Of past noble heroes, so grand and £0 fair! 
How I longed for one like them to see! 

Ah! the dreams of the future my heart cherished there 
Are laggard in coming to me. 


That dear little cottage! how often in dreams 
I roam through its gardens so sweet! 

The loved one of youth by my side ever seems, 
So joyful and happy to greet. 

Though father and mother and friends have all gone, 
Yet dear is that cottage to me, 

And my heart will grow sad as I think never more 
The friends of my childhood I ’i] see. 


That sweet little cottage that stands on the hill, 
The path leading up to the deor, — 

In memory’s chambers its charms linger still, 
Though I feel 1 shall see it no more. 

Yet still in my heart do its beauties remain, 
And fall from my eyes bitter tears; 

And I'd give, for the joys of my childhood again, 
All the hopes of my womanhood’s years. 


A Vain Rescue. 


A VAIN RESCUE. 


BY JOHN 


N a pleasant summer evening, some 
vears since, the little village of Rose- 
vale, in the western part of Nebraska, was 
in its reguiar weekly condition of eager an- 
' ticipation, and most of its population, old 
and young, male and female, had collected 
at the post-office to await the arrival of the 
mail from the East, which was the more anx- 
iously looked for because it came but once 
in seven days. The postal officials had not 
yet learned the trick of expediting mail 
routes. 

The mai! was carried on horse-back, the 
usual mode in those days, when there were 
neither railroads nor coaches to connect 
the remote settlements with those nearer to 
civilization. When mails were light, one 
horse sufficed for the carrier and his charge; 
but in this case, Joe Stanton, who was con- 
tractor as well as carrier for the route, 
used two horses,—one to carry himself, 
and the other the mail-bags,— and he took 
pride in owning a pair of steeds as fleet, 
staunch, and well-cared for as any in that 
country, not only because he was a great 
horseman, wit a fine appreciation of good 
stock, but because the route he traveled 
was constantly beset with more or less 
danger, and it might at any time be neces- 
sary for him to rely upon the swiftness of 
his gallant beasts for his own safety as well 
as that uf the precious missives intrusted to 
his care. The various Indian tribes, which, 
in their wanderings, occasionally crossed 
his trail, had for some time professed to be 
peaceable, but they were at almost any mo- 
ment sufficiently treacherous to murder and 
rob a man, or a small party of whites, when- 
ever they could do so with safety, and, fura 
short time past, there had been growing 
rumors that they would probably engage in 
open hostilities as soon as an alliance of all 
the principal tribes could be effected. This 
danger, though still regarded by the settlers 
as rather remote, caused them to exercise 
unusual vigilance, and rendered Joe Stanton 
more wary and watchful while on the road. 

Joe was at this time a young man of 
twenty-five, more or less, of fine appearance 
and great strength and agility. He was 
born and raised in a New-England State, 
had received a liberal education, and, — 
little beyond his own resources to depen 
upon for success in life, had gone West to 
push his fortune in whatever path might 
open must promisingly before him. His 
first stopping place was in the southern part 
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of Indiana, where he engaged in school- 
teaching, and fell hopelessly in love with 
one of his scholars, Millie Stacey by name, 
a robust beauty, with much natural shrewd- 
ness, but little or no refinement. As his 
passion was returned with the proper de- 
gree of ardor, Joe, like all young lovers, was 
more or less oblivious of the faults and 
shortcoming of his inamorata, and, when 
they were sometimes a little rudely thrust 
upon his attention, consoled himself with 
the reflection that he would in time be able 
to eradicate them. The course of true love 
ran smoothly enough; the fair one’s parents 
favored Joe’s suit, and smiled approvingl 
upon the young people’s engagement ; ook 
when the old folks decided to remove to the 
far West, it was agreed that Joe should ac- 
company them, and that the marriage should 
take place as soon as he should establish a 
home of his own. 

They set out to perform the journey in 
wagons, Joe doing a share of cam duty, 
and, besides having provided himself with a 
saddle-horse and a good rifle, he spent some 
time in hunting by the way, and thus added 
considerably to the quantity and variety of 
the party’s provisions. He soon became an 
expert and enthusiastic hunter, and would 
often spend an entire day in pursuit of ante- 
lope, deer, and, occasionally, buffalo, which, 
however, was not a favorite viand when any- 
— more tender and toothsome was to be 
had. 

He had gone out one day, when the party 
had reached a point on their journey near 
the site now occupied by Rosevale, and, re- 
turning in the evening to the spot where he 
supposed the camp should be, failed to find 
it. Turning backward on the road, he at 
length came upon the smouldering ruins of 
the teams, and the mangled bodies of the 
entire family, except Millie, his darling, of 
whom he could not find the slightest trace. 
She had evidently been carried off by the 
savage marauders, with the horses and such 
goods as they chose from the lading of the 
wagons. 

If Joe had known in what direction to 
pursue the cowardly and blood-thirsty In- 
dians, he would certainly have followed 
them single-handed and alone, but fortunate- 
ly fur himself, perhaps, he had no skill or 
experience in following blind trails, and was 
compelled to abandon the pursuit. Grief- 
stricken, almost heart-broken, he made his 
way back to the nearest settlements, where 
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he told the tragic story of his loss, and vain- 
ly erdeavored to raise a party to accom- 
pany him in an attempt to rescue his ab- 
ducted love, and take revenge on the mur- 
derers of her relatives. The settlement 
could not spare men enough to venture 
safeiy upon such an errand. As the last 
atrocity was, however, but one of a long 
series of such fiendish deeds, the govern- 
ment, after some delay, sent a detachment to 
punish the guilty tribe, and Joe found means 
to join it as a volunteer scout. But his op- 
portunities for revenge were scanty, and he 
was unable to get any tidings of Millie, 
when the savages sued for peace, and ob- 
tained it, on the usual favorable terms. 

For some time he continued to make re- 
searches, but without avail. All the In- 
dians, with whom he was enabled to con- 
verse, denied that there were any white 
women captives in the tribes so far as they 
knew. Determined to remain near the spot 
where the massacre occurred, in the hope 
of eventually succeeding in his quest, he 
secured the contract to carry the mails to 
and from Rosevale, then newly founded, 
and in this occupation he had made himseif 
so useful to the inhabitants of the village, 
that they felt almost as anxious for him as 
for their letters and newspapers, and would 
have regarded his loss from any cause as an 
almost irreparable calamity. He was wont, 
also, to act as expressman and general pur- 
chasing agent for the village, and many a 
much-needed article, unpurchasable at the 
village store, was brought by his trusty 
hands from afar. On nearly every trip he 
had a number of commissions to execute, 
and many of the village matrons were ready 
to aver that they could not keep house with- 
out his assistance thus rendered. 

On the evening mentioned at the com- 
mencement of our story, Joe did not keep 
his patrons longin suspense. The more 
tardy ones had barely reached the post- 
office when acloud of dust in the eastern 
‘horizon gave the signal of kis approach, 
and ere long he was unstrapping his mail- 
bags, and at the same time exchanging 
greetings with his friends. 

“ What ’s the news, Joe?” asked an in- 
quisitive citizen. 

“ Indians,” answered Joe, briefly. “I 
did not see them, but I saw plenty of their 
signs.” 

“ Are they on the war-path ?” 

“That ’s the report, and I think it is 
true.” 

“ Are we in danger here?” 

“ Not at present, I think. They have n’t 
massed their forces yet, and for a few 
weeks, at least, will content themselves with 
raiding outlying ranches and waylayio 
smal] trains of emigrants and travelers, an 
perhaps mail-carriers.” 


“ You ’re not afraid, are you, Joe?” 

“ No, indeed; but I shall be much disap- 
pointed if the red rascals permit me to 
make many more trips in peace anc quiet- 
ness. I think I should rather enjoy a 
brush with them if they gave me a fair 
show; but there are a good many places on 
the road where they might ambush and kill 
me before I had a chance to make any de- 
fence.” 

“Don’t you think, Joe,” said a stout ma- 
tron, “you had better lay off tor a trip or 
two, till we see what the Indians are going 
todo? We had better miss our mails for a 
while than lose you.” 

“Time enough for me to lay off when I 
am dead or disabled,” replied Joe, dryly. 
“ The post-office department expects me to 
do my duty, and I sha’ n’t disappoint it.” 

And he started with his weary horses to 
secure the refreshment and rest which he 
and they so much needed. By his side 
walked Mabel Stevens, a young lady whom 
everybody said would make a g match 
for Joe, if he would only give up his futile 
search for Millie Stacey, and make the best 
of what chance and mischance had thrown 
in his way. Joe boarded with her father 
when in the village, and Mabel, an unusual- 
ly well-bred and intelligent girl, was his 
denient friend. She sympathized deeply 
with his misfortune, and was perhaps the 
only one who continued to encourage him in 
his efforts to recover the lost. She enter- 
tained great admiration and esteem for Joe, 
not unmingled with affection, which, how- 
ever, was of an unselfish and rather sis- 
terly character. She devoted much time 
and care to making him comfortable, and di- 
verting his mind from the grief that might 
otherwise have consumed him, and he was 
not ungrateful. He returned her ome | 
tenderness with a brother’s thoughtful kind- 
ness; and neither of them had any expecta- 
tion of a closer relationship. 

“Do you believe that your future trips 
will be attended by unusual danger?” asked 
Mabel, after they had walked a few steps in 
silence. 

“] do,” he answered. “I feel a presenti- 
ment that something extraordinary is about 
to happen to me, although I do not antici- 

ate any fatality to myself. I sometimes 

eel as if the great purpose of my life is at 

length to be accomplished ; yet there seems 
to be some gloomy shadow impending over 
all. Do you believe in presentiments, 
Mabel?” 

“TI scarcely know whether I do or not. 
Sometimes they seem to be occasioned by 
one’s physical condition. If Iam in exuber- 
ant Lealth and spirits I have delicious day- 
dreams; but if I am dyspeptic and conse- 
quently despondent I am afflicted with dark 
presentiments, which are never realized. 
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Yet there are, doubtless, cases in which 
‘coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.’” 

“| think mine is one of those cases,” said 
Joe earnestly, and lapsed into thoughtful 
silence. 

Having rested his allotted time, Joe set 
out upon his return trip. About the middle 
of the afternoon, while passing through a 
dangerous defile, overhung with a thick 
growth of bushes, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a large party of Arapaho braves, 
and though he fought desperately, and man- 
aged to kill two of them, they overpowered 
him, and, having bound him upon one of his 
own horses, started for their village. They 
did not reach it till next day, and meartime 
Joe was closely watched, so that he had no 
opportunity to escape. On arriving in camp 
he was delivered to the chief, who ordered 
him to be bound to a tree, and assembled a 
council of braves to decide his fate. 

While the warriors sat in grave delibera- 
tion, the squaws and children amused them- 
selves by insulting the helpless prisoner, 
who bore their annoyances and persecu- 
tions with becoming fortitude. At length a 
squaw approached, and she seemed to Joe 
as being quite different from the rest. She 
was much better dressed, cleaner looking, 
and lighter in complexion, though her face 
was daubed with the usual red and yellow 
paint. She scowled angrily at the prisoner, 
nurled some sticks and pebbies at him, and 
objurgated him with the choicest Indian ex- 
plztives; but what was his astonishment, to 
hear her, in the midst of her violent tirade, 
address him by name, Then she jerked 
out in broken sentences, mixed with In- 
dian, like this: — 

“Be careful—don’t look surprised — 
curse me — spit at me —do anything to de- 
ceive these creatures— your safety and 
mine depend on it — scowl and look angry 
when you speak to me — I am Millie Stacey. 
Be careful. and we will both get free.” 

It required all Joe’s self command to fol- 
low the cunning woman’s directions, and 
avoid betraying them both, but he succeed- 
ed. As she left and returned to him from 
time to time, she gradually informed him of 
the decision of the warriors concerning his 
case, which was that he should be tortured 
as soon as a scouting party, then absent, re- 
turned, and also of her plans for escape. 
So skillfully did she act her part, and so 
well did he support her, that not the slight- 
est suspicion was aroused. 

‘When the camp was wrapped in slumber 
and darkness, Millie cautiously approached, 
cut the thongs wherewith Joe was bound, led 


him swiftly and silently to where his own 
two horses stood waiting for them, and in a 
moment they were mounted and away. 
Millie carried a suspicious-looking bundle, 
and Joe asked her what it was, 

“That ‘'s my baby, Joe; you would n’t 
have me leave him behind, would you?” 

There was no time to discuss the ques- 
tion, for the camp was aroused, and with 
whoops and yells the Indians were pre- 
paring to pursue. Joe had no weapons, and 
they must outride the savages or be lost; 
but their horses were much superior in 
fleetness to the ponies of the Indians, and 
once out of bullet range they were safe. 
But before they could accomplish this a 
volley was fired. Millie uttered a cry of 
pain, and her child, too, screamed as if it 
bad been hit; but she bore up bravely, and 
rejoiced that Joe had escaped unhurt. Like 
the wind they fled across the open plain, un- 
til the sounds of pursuing hoofs were no 
longer heard behind them, when Joe drew 
rein, and inquired into Millie’s condition. 

“T fear I am badly hurt,” she said in a 
weak voice; “and baby is so quiet I think 
he must be dead. May be that would be 
better for your sake, Joe,— but I loved the 
little fellow, for 1 am his mother. ! had to 
marry White Wolf, or die, and I wanted to 
live. You don’t blame me, Joe?” she 
asked in a piteous, pleading tone, 

“I can’t blame you, Millie,” he said ten- 
derly. 

But there seemed to be a weight at his 
heart as he uttered the words. 

The hoof-beats were again heard in the 
distance, and Millie roused herself for an- 
other effort. But it was her last. When 
again they paused for a breathing-space, 
she fell from her horse, and when Joe dis- 
mounted to assist her, he found her dead. 
Her child was also cold and stark. 

Tenderly he kissed her lips; quietly he 
laid the dead mother and child in the shad- 
ow of a clump of bushes, and then resumed 
his flight, for the yelling savages still con- 
tinued to pursue. After a time, however, 
they gave up the chase as fruitless. Then 
he cautiously returned to where he had left 
the dead bodies, bound them upon his led 
horse, and slowly and sadly made his way 
back to Rosevale, where the dead were 
buried, amid the sympathizing tears of the 
citizens, none of whom grieved more sin- 
cerely than Mabel Stevens. 

Years have passed, and Joe and Mabel 
have long been wedded, yet they often visit 
a grave in the village cemetery, which they 
deck with the choicest flowers, and water 
with their mingled tears. 
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WHY TEDDY WAS N’T AN APRIL FOOL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


EDDY, did you know Freeport was 

all burning down? The fire caught 
ap at Pine End, this noon, and now the 
town is on fire away down to the water’s 
tdge! I tell you it ’s a sight worth see- 
ing!” 

, were Chadbourne aud Dick Plumtre 
were apparently in a great state of excite- 
ment. ‘Teddy listened to them with his 
one and his mouth growing wide with won- 

er. 

Teddy was an Irish boy, with hair that 
looked as if one could warm one’s self by it, 
and a way of growing so fast that he left 
his clothes behind at the legs and arms. 
Teddy was n’t generally considered very 
smart; the multiplication-table was too 
much for him, and as for fractions, they 
were as mysterious as the tricks of Pro- 
fessor Marvel, the wonderful magician, 
whom he had once seen at Freeport. The 
boys called him Teddy Numbskull instead 
of Teddy Driscoll, which was his name, but 
they did n’t often let him hear them, be- 
cause his arms, which were so long andjthin 
that they looked like flails, were remarkably 
strong. 

“ Did yees see it?” asked Teddy. 

“No, but Tommy’s mother just came 
from there,” said Dick Plumtre. “Won't 
it be a splendid sight after it gets dark to- 
night?” 

“It ’s me mother’s first cousin, Danny 
Riley, is livin’ over there. I hope it ’s not 
burned up intoirely he is. I think I ‘ll be 
goin’ over to look afther hin a bit.” 

And Teddy ran homeward as fast as his 
long legs would carry him, to report the 
wonderful news. If he had looked back he 
would have seen an expression on the boys’ 
faces that might have put a new idea into 
his head, although he was not very quick at 
catching new ideas. 

“ The saints be good til us!” cried Ted- 
dy’s mother, when he told her what the 
boys said. “There ’s me first cousin, Dan- 
ny Riley, wid his bit shop, an’ his foine cow 
an’ three childer, an’ what ’ll he do at all at 
all? Run, Teddy, wid the long legs iv qe: 
Sure it ’s but a thrifle iv five or six miles, 
and bring the whole iv ’m home wid ye; 
for if Danny wud lose his cow what wud he 
do at all, and she the foinest crathur I seen 
in this counthry; an’ the twins is wakely 
an’ might get their deaths wid the fright! 

Teddy needed no second bidding. He 
did not wait for his supper, but took a 


“ pratie,” hot from the kettle, in one hand, 
and a bit of bread in the other, and set out 
on the run for Freeport. 

It was twilight when he started, and be- 
fore he had gone half the distance, the 
darkness of night had fallen. Teddy looked 
in vain for any reddening of the sky in the 
direction of Freeport. The town must be a 
heap of ashes; he thought he should find 
Danny Riley smoking a pipe Danny 
would smoke a pipe whatever happened — 
on the ruins of his “bit shop” with the 
children crying over the bones of the “ foine 
crathur.” 

Within a mile of Freeport Teddy met a 
man in a wagon, and called out to him, — 

is Freeport burned down intoirely, 
sir 

“Burned down? No. What do you 
mean?” replied the man. 

“Sure an’ was n’t iton fire?” said Teddy, 

“Fire!” echoed the man with a eagh: 
“Jt is in much more danger of water than 
fire when the ice breaks up, especially if it 
begins to rain again.” 

And he surveyed the black clouds in the 
sky with a prophetic shake of the head. 

“ An’ was n’t it on fire at all?” asked 
fies “ Sure they told me so!” 

“ You have n’t found out, yet, that it ’s the 
1st of April,” said the man, with a laugh, as 
he drove on. 

A light broke upoa Teddy’s mind; the 
pews had been making an April fool of 

im 

His first impulse was to go back and find 
those boys, but after a moment’s thought 
he decided to go on to Danny Riley’s 
house, since he was so near, and tbe pros- 
pect of the long walk home in the darkness 
was so unpleasant. Danny was always glad 
to see him, and so were the “childer.” Be- 
sides, if the ice was going out of the river 
he wanted tw see it go. He had never been 
so fortunate as to see it, and he had heard 
that it was a very fine sight. 

So Teddy ed on into the village of 
Freeport. 

He found Danny Riley, who was ine 
dustrious, still pegging away at a pair of 
shoes in his shop, by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp. In the house, which adjoined 
the shop, and was not much larger, Nora, 
Danny’s eldest, who was : ine, was sitting in 
the rocking-chair, witn a twin on each arm. 
They were ail three asleep, and so was Tom, 
the great yellow cat, at Nora’s feet. But 
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there was a nice bit of supper, smoking hot, 
upon the stove, waiting until Danny should 
have finished his work; and Nora, who kept 
house for “the faither,” and took care of 
the children, and was as wise and motherly 
as if she were forty instead of nine, gave 
him a very hearty welcome, as soon as she 
was sufficiently awake, and they three sat 
down to the bacon and “ praties,” and were 
as cozy and merry as possible. And after 
supper Danny brought out his fiddle, for 
Teddy, if he could n’t learn fractions, could 
play on a fiddle so that the old cow would 
dance ; at least that was what Danny Rile 

said. Nora did n’t quite believe it, or Ted- 
dy, either, for Nora had opened the door of 
the cow-shed, which wes so near the house 
that the cow could hear every note, and she 
had kept on chewing her cud as composedly 
as if she were stonedeaf. Danny explained 
that by saying that she was “that high- 
minded she would n’t demane herself to 
dance, let alone not being a soshyble baste, 
any how.” Teddy had resolved to seize 
the first opportunity to try the effect of his 
fiddling upon another cow, and had prom- 
ised Nora that she should be there to see. 

When Teddy was tired of fiddling Danny 
told stories and sung songs; bewitching 
stories and songs, about fairies and brown- 
ies and bog-trotters that lived in “the ould 
counthry.” Danny was as jolly as the day 
was long, and there was n’t a happier home 
than this to be found in Freeport, if they 
had n’t so much as a cushioned chair or a 
silver spoon. Danny had a wholesome 
horror of “the dthrink,” and never touched 
a drop of it, and, although he was —s 
easy and careless, he forced himself to wor 
hard and steadily for the sake of his mother- 
less “ childer,” and he had a snug little pile 
of savings in the bank. 

Danny was easy and careless. Once or 
twice while the playing and the singing was 
going on he stopped and looked out of the 
window, and listened to the rain which had 
begun to beat furiously against the pane, 
and said, — 

“Some iv the neighbors do be frettin’ an’ 
worryin’ an’ sayin’ the baste iv a river ’ll be 
swapin’ its banks clane whin the ice breaks 
up, there ’s that much rain, but it’s not me- 
shi *ll be troublin’, an’ me livin’ here, with it 
at me door jist, these tin years agin May, 
an’ itsilf niver sloppin’ over that till it ’u’d 
wet the sole iv me fut. Dinnis Moriarty 
was here (an’ him always tremblin’ at his 
own shadow), an’ says he to me, ‘ Danny,’ 
says he, ‘ ye ’d better borry the loan iv me 
carrt an’ harrs, an’ be ready to pit the pig, 
an’ the childer, an’ the cow, an’ as much out 
iv your shop as ye can intil it, for if ye don’t 
ye ll be wishin’ yerself a duck betore the 
morrer mornin’.’ Ye see it was jist twinty 
year ago that Dinnis was livin’ here on the 


bank iv the river an’ there came a murther- 
in’ flood, an’ drownded sivin foine pigs, an’ 
a nice b’y, that was all the child he had 
barrin’ three, an’ a cow, an’ a goat, not to 
minshin his ould gran’mother that had n’t 
great sinse. An’ iver since Dinnis has as 
great fear iv the river as the divil wud have 
of howly wather; an’ whinever there do bea 
thaw or a great rain he "Jl not come inside 
me door, unless I ’li sit on the roof wid him. 
An’ him a raysonable man barrin’ that bit iv 
quareness. Sure he might know he ‘Il not 
get the loikes iv me to listen til him. I’m 
livin’ here in peace an’ qui’t this tin years, 
an’ I ’Il not insult the river be borryin’ the 
loan iv Dinnis’s carrt an’ harrs the night! ” 

So Danny and the children went to bed, 
after showing Teddy up to the little, loft- 
like chamber where he was to sleep. In- 
stead of going to bed Teddy put his head 
out of the skylight, the only window in his 
room,’ to find out about the weather. It 
rained as if water were being poured out of 
the sky by bucketfuls, and the air was very 
soft and warm. It had been one of the 
coldest winters ever known in that region, 
and there had been scarcely any moderation 
of the cold through the month of March. 
The change to mild weather was very sud- 
den. It would take more warm weather to 
break up the ice, Teddy thought, but he un- 
derstood weather, if he did n’t understand 
the multiplication-table, and he knew that 
this was a business-like rain; it meant to be 
persistent and have its own way. Putting 
his head far out, and listening, Teddy fan- 
cied that he heard a distant murmur; he 
waited for it to increase to a rush and roar, 
the sound of the huge ice-blocks sweeping 
out, tossing, and plunging, and hurling 
themselves upon the shore, sometimes tear- 
ing bridges from their stone foundations, 
and crushing them like egg-shells, some- 
times making what Danny Riley called “a 
clane swape” of the river Conta. 

The banks at Freeport were high ; it was 
twenty years since they had been disturbed 
by a freshet, but now the rains had been 
long-continued and violent, and there had 
been a heavy body of snow to melt. Ted- 
dy’s heart beat anxiously as he listened, 
but the murmur did not increase, —it died 
away; it was probably only the wind and 
the rain. 

“ But if I had Dinnis Moriarty’s harrs an’ 
carrt here, sure I ’d feel aisier like in me 
moind, an’ if nothin’ was afther happenin’ I 
could stale off wid ’em agin to Dinnis’s be- 
fore Danny was stirrin’.” - 

Teddy slipped softly out of the house, 
and ran through the pouring rain, a quarter 
of a mile, to Dennis Moriarty’s house. 
Dennis was in bed, but he aroused himself 
quickly at Teddy’s summons. He was very 
willing to let Teddy “ borry the loan iv the 
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carrt an’ harrs,” for, as he explained to 
Teddy, “ Danny Riley was an ould friend iv 
his, an’ he wud n’t wish harrm to come til 
him if he was that consated in his moind 
that he would n’t listen til a bit iv rayson.” 

Teddy drove back and put the horse and 
cart in the cow-shed, to the no small sur- 
prise of the cow, who was not accustomed 
to a companion, and had but little more 
than enough room for herself, 

Then he went and lay on the lounge in 
the living-room. Danny would laugh at him 
if he should find him there, but he could not 
make up his mind to go to bed. 

He kept hearing or fancying that he 
heard that distant murmur, and he knew that 
the rain still poured in torrents, with no 
sign of abatement, and he resolved that he 
would not go to sleep. None of the neigh- 
bors seemed to be on the watch for danger, 
but then none of them lived quite so near 
the river as Danny Riley. And so many 
times there had been freshets that had still 
left them high and dry they had begun to 
think the river would never overflow those 
banks. 

But Teddy knew that things sometimes 
happen that never ponpenes before, and at 
length he began to feel so strongly that 
there was danger that he arose, and, step- 
ping softly, he collected in the shop all the 
shoes that Danny had finished, ready to 
send away, and all Danny’s tools, and put 
them into the cart. Everything in the 
house that was valuable that he could iay 
his hands on followed; it was not a great 
deal, and Teddy’s ideas of what was valu- 
able were somewhat cunfused, but he put 
in Danny’s “ grane-horn chest ”’ that he had 
brought with him from “ the ould counthry,” 
because he had heard him say that he 
“thought a dale iv it,” and he made sure 
of the frying-pan and the looking glass and 
the poker and the clock, and Danny’s pipe 
and Sunday hat. And last of all he put in 
Nora’s indestructible doll that she had 
drawn at the fair. When it was all done he 
lay down again, somewhat tired and sleepy, 
and a little depressed at the thought of the 
fun that Danny would make of him in the 
morning if nothing did happen, and his last 
thought before he went to sleep was that he 
would get up at daylight and if everything 
seemed right he would put all the things 
back in their proper places before Danny 
Was up. 

He dreamed that he was sailing down the 
river on a cake of ice that spun round and 
round like a top, while Dick Plumtre and 
Tommy Chadbourne jeered at him from the 
bank, and called him an April fool; and 
then suddenly a tiny, old-woman fairy, like 
those of whom Danny had been telling, 
stood beside him on the ice cake, and 
tapped him three times with her wand, and 


the ice cake changed to Dennis Moriarty’s 
cart, with Danny’s cow harnessed to it, in- 
stead of the horse, and Nora’s indestructi- 
ble doll driving ; she could not have been an 
experienced driver, for they went rattling 
over stones and hitting against posts, with 
dreadful noises and shocks, and suddenly — 
What was that noise? Teddy was awake, 
now, wide awake, and had sprung to his 
feet. There was a sound of rushing water, 
then came a crashing and grinding against 
the front wall of the house; there was a 
dash of water against the window; a little 
stream was flowing over the floor to Teddy’s 
very feet! 

He rushed to the room where Danny and 
the children were sleeping, shouting, — 

“Come, quick, for your lives! The 
wather is broke loose!” 

He seized the twins, with what clothes he 
could Jay his hands on, and Danny, calling 
upon al! the saints to deliver him from the 
“baste iv ariver that he had always known 
wud be atther dthrowning them all, some 
day,” scrambled into his clothes aud fol- 
lowed Teddy. Nora was wide awake aad 
anxious fisst for the safety of the twins, 
and next for that of the yellow cat, which 
she took in her arms. Fortunately the 
house was bui:t upon the slope of a hill, and 
the water had not yet reached the back. 
The cow-shed was dry and unharmed, Ina 
twinkling Teddy had harnessed the horse in- 
to the cart, while Danny invoked blessings 
upon his head, and declared that “the 
saints would make his bed in heaven for 
this night’s work.” 

Teddy and Danny put the children inte 
the cart, then the pig squealing at the to 
of his voice, fastened the cow on behind, 
and drove up to the top of the hill to a 
place of perfect safety, and then returned 
to help others. 

Happily the morning light had begun to 
dawn, so that the poor people had light to 
show them how to escape: but the devour- 
ing flood was at their doors, and the huge 
cakes of ice were crashing and battering 
against their dwelling; they had only time 
to fly for their lives, without saving their 
goods. Teddy’s long, strong arms did great 
service that morning, and Danny’s were not 
the only blessings called down upon his 
head. 

Toward the middle cf the forenoon Ted- 
dy drove his queer look:ng wagon load into 
his own village. Tommy Chadbourne and 
Dick Plumtree were among the first per- 
sons he met. 

I am sorry to be obliged to acknowledge 
that Teddy had fully determined, the mght 
before, to thrash Tommy Caadbourne and 
Dick Plumtre when he caught them. But 
this morning he felt under too great obliga* 
tions to them to think of doing anything of 
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the kind. For if he had not gone to Free-| the boys in a triumphant tone, as they stood 
port Danny and the chitdren might have} gazing in wide-eyed astonishment at the 


a drowned; they certainly would have 
found it hard to escape with their lives, 
without saving anything else. 

_ Teddy was contented with calling out to 


wazon-load — 

“It ’s an April fool yees intended to 
make iv me, did n’t yees, now? But it ’s 
not one I was at all at all!” 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF PORT ROYAL. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


NE of the most common popular ideas 
connected with Jamacia is, that it is 
riodically afflicted with earthquakes and 
urricanes, whose ravages are of the most 
appalling character, and on the most exten- 
sive scale. To this absurd impression the 
Creo'es have themselves in some degree 
contributed; for having once been visited 
with one of the most severe earthquakes on 
record, — that which destroyed the flourish- 
ing town of Port Roval in 1692,— and _ hav- 
ing suffered on the 28th of August, 1712, and 
the same day in 1722, from an unusually de- 
structive hurricane, they continued for more 
than a hundred and fifty years to impress 
these facts upon the public mind, by observ- 
ing the anniversaries of these two disas- 
trous events as solemn fasts. It was not till 
1867 that the obligatory observance of these 
anniversaries was rendered permissive by 
the legislature. 

But if earthquakes are not so common in 
Jamaica, or indeed in any of the West-India 
islands, as to cause that normal dread of 
them which prevails in Peru and some other 
countries, their occurrence is still a sui- 
ow ordinary event to justify the altera- 
tion of the well known supplication in the 
litany in ail the Anglican churches throuzgh- 
out the colony into “From earthquake, 
lightning, and tempest, good Lord, deliver 
us!” One, two, or perhaps three, take 
on annually ; and if unusually severe, a 

itchen chimney may be thrown down, or an 
ill-constructed wall of an outside building 
Slightly cracked. But accidents are ex- 
tremely rare; and beyond a notice of a tew 
lines in a local paper the following day, the 
earthquake is forgotten almost as soon as it 
ix over. 

No one, however, who has once experien- 
ced a sharp shock of earthquake, will desire 
its more frequent recurrence. For the most 
part, these shocks occur during the night; 
and whether it is that the silence and sole-n- 
nity of the hour contribute to the unpleas- 


ness of the sensations which they produce, 
their effect upon all living things is of the 
most painful and awe-inspiring description. 
Just before an earthquake happens, an inde- 
scribable stillness, easily recognizable by an 
experienced observer, seems to fall upon na- 
ture. The very wind appears to hold its 
breath, and with the rest of creation, ani- 
mate and inanimate, to wait in terror for the 
approaching convulsion. Then comes.alow 
and deep rolling noise, gradually growing 
iouder, till it resembles a number of heavily 
laden wains crushing down the stones ona 
roughly metaled road. The house begins to 
rock ; doors fly open, crockery rattles, furni- 
ture is moved from its place; and a feeling 
of the most abject and utter powerlessness 
and insignificance seizes one, which is close- 
ly allied to fear, and which is apparently 
shared by the lower animals as well as by 
mankind. In a moment all is over; and 
then, as by a sudden impulse, dogs begin to 
bark, cocks to crow, horses to neigh, and 
cattle to low; and you spring from your bed, 
probably to discover that you are feeling 
very sick, headachy, and uncomfortable. 
Creoles say that the first shock of an earth- 
quake seldom does damage. It is the suc- 
ceeding ones which they fear, The remark 
appears to derive confirmation from the 
story of the great earthquake which reduced 
Port Royal to ruins. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Port Royal was the — town in 
Jamaica, and for a place of its size, probably 
the richest spot in the world at the time. 
Spanish- Town — or, as it was then called, St. 
Jago de la Vega— had then ceased to be 
the capital. As for Kingston, it was but a 
petty village; and the now populous plains 
of Liguanea were barren and bare, —cov- 


ered with wild bush, with a few negro huts 
dotted about over the wide expanse of scrub 
and grass, with here and there clumps of 
cedar and other timber-trees, of which no 
traces now remain. 
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_ Port Royal was founded in 1657 by Gen- 

eral Brayne, and was at first known by the 
name of Point Cagway or Cagua, a corru 
tion probably of carragua, the Indian name 
of the corato or great aloe, which over- 
spreads the adjacent Salt-Pan Hill. The 
little promontory on which the town was 
built resembled the figure of a scorpion. 
Between the two autenne lay its noble har- 
bor, in which a thousand tall ships might, 
except in hurricanes, ride in safety. Its rise 
had been as rapid as had been the fall of its 
great rival, St. Jago de !a Vega. In 1661, 
when it was visited by Captain Hickeringill, 
its sandy bay was covered with only about 
five hundred houses. In 1672 the number 
of residences had increased to eight hun- 
dred and fifty. In 1673 its population was 
estimated at nineteen hundred and s=venty- 
seven souls, of which three hundred and 
twelve were segroes, and the remainder 
whites. Twenty years iater, when it was at 
the height of its prosperity, the number of 
its houses was calculated at two thousand, 
and its population had increased to three 
thousand five hundred. 

Yet the town possessed few natural ad- 
vantages. It had neither earth, wood, nor 
water. Very little of it could boast of even 
a solid foundation ; the greater part of it be- 
ing built on sand. The spit of land on 
which it stood was joined on to the coral! 
reef of the Palisades by a mere ridge of the 
same unstable material. Yet on this shift- 
ing basis, enlarged and strengthened by 
piles and wharves driven into the beach, 
stood the larger portion of the town. Here 
were the principal streets, the King’s House, 
where the Governor resided, the school, the 
church, and the navy yard. Here stood 
three of the forts which guarded it. With 
the exception of Fort Charles and a few of 
the houses on the soutkern side, which were 
built on a rock, al! rested on the same un- 
certain foundation. 

Jamaica was very proud of Port Royal in 
those days. Its houses were sound, sub- 
stantial buildings, built of brick, and as high 
as the houses of London were at the same 
period. Its principal fort carried sixty 
pieces of ordnance, as good as any that 
London could afford. It exported ginger, 
annotto, cacao, cotton, pimento, fustic, ma- 
hogany, and lignum vite; and the bulk of 
its population consisted of a moneyed or at 
least a money-making class, — merchants, 
tavern-keepers, vintners, and “retailers of 

nch.” The last formed an unusually 
lowe body. Their shops were much fre- 
quented by the Spaniards; and they were 
under the especial patronage of tne bucca- 
neers, who at that time swarmed in the 
island. The old histories are full of not 
very edifying stories of the orgies which 
used to take place in these close and filthy 


—— 


haunts. One man is reported to have spent 
in one of them seven hundred and fifty 


p- | pounds sterling ina month. After the town 


was reduced to ruins, there were not want- 
ing those who attributed to these disorderly 
houses the calamity which had swallowed 
up the innocent with the guilty. 

The 7th of June, 1692, was a hot, clear, 
sunshiny day. Scarcely a cloud was to be 
seen, and not a breath of air relieved the in- 
tensity of the heat. About twenty minutes 
to twelve, a very slight trembling of the 
ground was perceived, which was at once 
recognized as a shock of earthquake. A 
second shock, stronger than the preceding, 
accompanied with a hollow rumbling noise, 
immediately succeeded, followed almost 
without a moment’s cessation by a third, 
which lasted about a minute. In two min- 
utes from the commencement of the first 
shock, the city was in ruins. All the prin- 
cipal streets — which were next to the wat- 
er — sunk at once, and with them the peo- 
ple who were onthem. Ahigh rolling wave 
closed over them, and in an instant sixteen 
hundred human beings — among them the 
Attorney-general, the Provust-marshal, and 
the Lord-secretary—found a grave. In- 
credible as it may almost appear, one of 
those who thus descended into the pit was 
permitted to return to the land of the living. 
This was Louis Galdy, a Frenchman. 
Swallowed up by the second shock, he was 
by the third thrown into the sea, where he 
saved himself by swimming until a boat 
took him up. He lived for forty-four years: 
afterward; becoming a member of the 
House of Assembly, and subsequently 
Churchwarden for Port Royal. He was bu- 
ried at Green Bay, adjoining the Apostle’s 
Battery; and there, on his tombstone, on a 
white marble slab, bearing his arms, with 
the motto, Diew sur tout, is still to be read 
the following inscription, which gives the 
particulars of his miraculous escape: 
“Here lies the body of Louis Galdy, Es- 

uire, who depasted this life at Port Royai, 
the 22d December, 1736, aged eighty. He 
was born at Montpelier, in France; but left 
that country for his religion, and came to 
settle in this island, where he was swallowed 
up in the great earthquake in the year 1692, 
and, by the providence of God, was by an- 
other shock thrown into the sea, and mirac- 
ulously saved by swimming until a boat took 
him up. He lived many years after, in 

eat reputation, beloved by all who knew 

im, and much lamented at his death.” 

The bank of sand which,reached from the 
fort to the Palisades was submerged along 
its whole length. Some of the streets were 
laid several fathoms under water, and the 
sea rose as high as the upper stories of the 
houses which remained. It was supposed 
that the weight of so many brick houses 
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contributed to their downfall; for—as was 
also observed in the great earthquake which 
ravaged Syracuse and other towns in Sicily 
in the following year — the ground gave way 
as far as the houses rested ona sandy foun- 
dation, and no farther. 

The sea was no less agitated than the 
land. The harbor presented all the appear- 
ance of astorm. Huge waves rolling on to 
the shore snapped the cables of large ships, 
drove some of them from their moorings, 
and upset others. The Swax frigate, which 
was lying by the wharf to careen, was driven 
over the tops of the highest houses, and was 
thus providentially the means of saving 
some hundreds of the inhabitants. Dead 
bodies covered the surf, and for days and 
weeks afterward floated up into Kingston 
harbor, or were found strewed along the 
coast. 

Fortunately for us we possess iu two !et- 
ters, written by the then kector of Port 
Royal, one of the most graphic and at the 
same time touching accounts of this dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

“On Wednesday, the 7th,” he writes on 
the 22d June, 1692, to a friend, “I had been 
at prayers, which I did every day since I 
was Rector of Port Royal, to keep up some 
show of religion amongst a most ungodly 
and debauched people, and was gone to a 
place near the chores where merchants used 
to meet, and where the President of the 
Council then was. To this gentleman’s 
friendship, under the direction of the gra- 
cious and over-ruling will of Providence, | 
ascribe my own happy and miraculous es- 
cape, for by pressing instances I was pre- 
vailed upon to decline an invitation which I 
had before accepted, to dine with a gentle- 
man whose house upon the first concussion 
sank into the sea, and with it his wife, his 
children, himself, and all the guests who 
were with him — every soul perished in this 

neral, this dreadful devastation! Had I 

n of the number of his guests, my fate 
had been involved in theirs. But to return. 
We had scarce dined at the President’s, be- 
fore I began to feet the earth heave and roll 
under me. Said I, ‘Lord, sir! whats 
this?’ He replied composedly, ‘It is an 
earthquake; be not afraid; it will soon be 
over!’ But it increased; and we heard the 
church and tower fal!, upon which we ran 
to save our lives. 1 quickly lost him, and 
made toward Morgan’s Fort, which, being 
a wide, open place, I thought to be there se- 
cure from the falling houses; but as I made 
toward it, I saw the earth open and swal- 
low up a multitude of people, and the sea 
mounting in upon us over the fortification. 
I then laid aside all hope of escaping, and 
resolved to make toward my own lodgings, 
there to meet death in as good a posture as 
1 could. From the place where 1 was 


forced to cross through two or three narrow 
streets, the houses and walls fell on each 
side of me. Some of the bricks came roll- 
ing over my feet, but never hurt me. When 
I came to re lodgings, I found all things in 
the order | left them. I then went to the 
balcony, to view the street on which our 
house stood, and saw never a house down 
there nur the ground as much as cracked. 
The people, seeing me, cried out to come 
and pray with them. Whea I came intothe 
street, every one laid hold of my clothes and 
embraced me, so that I was almost stifled 
with their kindness. I. persuaded them at 
last to kneel down and make a large ring, 
which they did. I prayed with them near 
an hour, when I was almost spent with the 
heat of the sun and the exercise. They 
then brought me a chair, the earth work- 
ing all the wkile with new motion, and trem- 
bling like the rolling of the sea, insomuch 
that when I was at prayers I could kardly 
keep upon my knees. By the time I had 
been half au hour longer with them, setting 
before them their sins and previous provo- 
cations, and seriously exhorting them to re- 
pentance, there came merchants of the 
place, who desired me to go on board some 
ship to refresh myself, telling me that they 
had a boat to carry me off. I found that 
the sea had swallowed up the wharf and all 
the goodly brick houses upon it, most of 
them as fine as those at Cheapside, and two 
entire streets beyond that. From the tops 
of some houses which lay level with the wa- 
ter, I first got into a canoe, and then in a 
long boat, which put me on board a ship 
called the Stam Merchant. There | found 
the President safe, who was overjoyed to see 
me. I continued in it that night, but could 
not sleep for the returns of the earthquake 
almost every hour, which made all the guns 
of the ship to jar and rattle, 

“ Next day I went from ship to ship to 
visit those who were bruised and dying, also 
to do the last office at the sinking of several 
corpses who came floating from the Point. 
This, indeed, has been my sorrowful employ- 
ment ever since I came on board this shi 
Besides the people being so deapatenilt 
wicked, it makes me afraid to stay in the 
place, for every day this terrible earthquake 
happened as soon as night came on. 

“ A company of lewd rogues whom they 
called Privateers fell to breaking optn 
warehouses and houses deserted, and to ri- 
fle their neighbors, while the earth trembled 
under them, and the houses fell on some of 
them in the act. 

“ The day when all this befell us was very 
clear, and afforded not the suspicion of the 
least evil; but in the space of three minutes, 
about half an hour after eleven in the morn- 
ing, Port Royal, then the finest townof the 
English plantations, the best emporiuin and 
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Port Royal was founded in 1657 by Gen- 
eral Brayne, and was at first known by the 
name of Point Cagway or Cagua, a corrup- 
tion probably of carvragua, the Indian name 
of the corato or great aloe, which over- 
spreads the adjacent Salt-Pan Hill. The 
little promontory on which the town was 
built resembled the figure of a scorpion. 
Between the two autenn@ lay its noble har- 
bor, in which a thousand tall ships might, 
except in hurricanes, ride in safety. Its rise 
had been as rapid as had been the fall of its 
great rival, St. Jago de !a Vega. In 1661, 
when it was visited by Captain Hickeringill, 
its sandy bay was covered with only about 
five hundred houses. In 1672 the number 
of residences had increased to eight hun- 
dred and fifty. In 1673 its population was 
estimated at nineteen hundred and s-venty- 
seven souls, of which three hundred and 
twelve were segroes, and the remainder 
whites. Twenty years iater, when it was at 
the height of its prosperity, the number of 
its houses was calculated at two thousand, 
and its population had increased to three 
thousand five hundred. 

Yet the town possessed few natural ad- 
vantages. It had neither earth, wood, nor 
water. Very little of it could boast of even 
a solid foundation ; the greater part of it be- 
ing built on sand. The spit of land on 
which it stood was joined on to the coral 
reef of the Palisades by a mere ridge of the 
same unstable material. Yet on this shift- 
ing basis, enlarged and strengthened by 
piles and wharves driven into the 
stood the larger portion of the town. Here 
were the principal streets, the King’s House, 
where the Governor resided, the school, the 
church, and the navy yard. Here stood 
three of the forts which guarded it. With 
the exception of Fort Charles and a few of 
the houses on the soutkern side, which were 
built on a rock, al! rested on the same un- 
certain foundation. 

Jamaica was very proud of Port Royal in 
those days. Its houses were sound, sub- 
stantial buildings, built of brick, and as high 
as the houses of London were at the same 
period. Its principal fort carried sixty 
pieces of ordnance, as good as any that 
London could afford. It exported ginger, 
annotto, cacao, cotton, pimento, fustic, ma- 
hogany, and lignum vite; and the bulk of 
its population consisted of a moneyed or at 
least a money-making class, — merchants, 
tavern-keepers, vintners, and “retailers of 

nch.” The last formed an unusually 
nate body. Their shops were much fre- 
quented by the Spaniards; and they were 
under the especial patronage of tne bucca- 
neers, who at that time swarmed in the 
island. The old histories are full of not 
very edifying stories of the orgies which 
used to take place in these close and filthy 


haunts. One man is reported to have spent 
in one of them seven hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling in amonth. After the town 
was reduced to ruins, there were not want- 
ing those who attributed to these disorderly 
houses the calamity which had swallowed 
up the innocent with the guilty. 

The 7th of June, 1692, was a kot, clear, 
sunshiny day. Scarcely a cloud was to be 
seen, and not a breath of air relieved the in- 
tensity of the heat. About twenty minutes 
to twelve, a very slight trembling of the 
ground was perceived, which was at once 
recognized as a shock of earthquake. A 
second shock, stronger than the preceding, 
accompanied with a hollow rumbling noise, 
immediately succeeded, followed almost 
without a moment’s cessation by a third, 
which lasted about a minute. In two min- 
utes from the commencement of the first 
shock, the city was in ruins. All the prin- 
cipal streets — which were next to the wat- 
er — sunk at once, and with them the peo- 
ple who were onthem. Ahigh rolling wave 
closed over them, and in an instant sixteen 
hundred human beings — among them the 
Attorney-general, the Provust-marshal, and 
the Lord-secretary —found a grave. In- 
credible as it may almost appear, one of 
those who thus descended into the pit was 
permitted to return to the land of the living. 
This was Louis Galdy, a Frenchman. 
Swallowed up by the second shock, he was 
by the third thrown into the sea, where he 
saved himself by swimming until a boat 
took him up. He lived for forty-four years: 
afterward; becoming a member of the 
House of Assembly, and subsequently 
Churchwarden for Port Royal. He was bu- 
ried at Green Bay, adjoining the Apostle’s 
Battery; and there, on his tombstone, on a 
white marble slab, bearing his arms, with 
the motto, Dieu sur tout, is still to be read 
the following inscription, which gives the 
particulars of his miraculous escape: 
“Here lies the body of Louis Galdy, Es- 
quire, who depasted this life at Port Royai, 
the 22d December, 1736, aged eighty. He 
was born at Montpelier, in France; but left 
that country for his religion, and came to 
settle in this island, where he was swallowed 
up in the great earthquake in the year 1692, 
and, by the providence of God, was by an- 
other shock thrown into the sea, and mirac 
ulously saved by swimming until a boat took 
him up. He lived many years after, in 

eat reputation, beloved by all who knew 

im, and much lamented at his death.” 

The bank of sand which,reached from the 
fort to the Palisades was submerged along 
its whole length. Some of the streets were 
laid several fathoms under water, and the 
sea rose as high as the upper stories of the 
houses which remained. It was supposed 
that the weight of so many brick houses 
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contributed to their downfall; for—as was 
also observed in the great earthquake which 
ravaged Syracuse and other towns in Sicily 
in the following year — the ground gave way 
as far as the houses rested on a sandy foun- 
dation, and no farther. 

The sea was no less agitated than the 
land. The harbor presented all the appear- 
ance of astorm. Huge waves rolling on to 
the shore snapped the cables of large ships, 
drove some of them from their moorings, 
and upset others. The Swax frigate, which 
was lying by the wharf to careen, was driven 
over the tops of the highest houses, and was 
thus providentially the means of saving 
some hundreds of the inhabitants. Dead 
bodies covered the surf, and for days and 
weeks afterward floated up into Kingston 
harbor, or were found strewed along the 
coast. 

Fortunately for us we possess iu two let- 
ters, written by the then kector of Port 
Royal, one of the most graphic and at the 
same time touching accounts of this dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

“On Wednesday, the 7th,” he writes on 
the 22d June, 1692, to a friend, “I had been 
at prayers, which I did every day since I 
was Rector of Port Royal, to keep up some 
show of religion amongst a most ungodly 
and debauched people, and was gone to a 
place near the church where merchants used 
to meet, and where the President of the 
Council then was. To this gentleman’s 
friendship, under the direction of the gra- 
cious and over-ruling will of Providence, I 
ascribe my own happy and miraculous es- 
cape, for by pressing instances I was pre- 
vailed upon to decline an invitation which I 
had before accepted, to dine with a gentle- 
man whose house upon the first concussion 
sank into the sea, and with it his wife, his 
children, himself, and all the guests who 
were with him — every soul perished in this 

eneral, this dreadful devastation! Had I 
en of the number of his guests, my fate 
had been involved in theirs. But to return. 
We had scarce dined at the President’s, be- 
fore 1 began to feet the earth heave and roll 
under me. Said I, ‘Lord, sir! what's 
this?’ He replied composedly, ‘It is an 
earthquake ; be not afraid; it will soon be 
over!’ But it increased; and we heard the 
church and tower fal!, upon which we ran 
to save our lives. 1 quickly lost him, and 
made toward Morgan’s Fort, which, being 
a wide, open place, I thought to be there se- 
cure from the falling houses; but as I made 
toward it, I saw the earth open and swal- 
low up a multitude of people, and the sea 
mounting in upon us over the fortification. 
T then laid aside all hope of escaping, and 
resolved to make toward my own lodgings, 
there to meet death in as good a posture as 
I could. From the place where 1 was 


forced to cross through two or three narrow 
streets, the houses and walls fell on each 
side of me. Some of the bricks came roll- 
ing over my feet, but never hurt me. When 
I came to my lodgings, I found all things in 
the order | left them. I then went to the 
balcony, to view the street on which our 
house stood, and saw never a house down 
there nur the ground as much as cracked. 
The people, seeing me, cried out to come 
and pray with them. Whea I came intothe 
street, every one laid hold of my clothes and 
embraced me, so that I was almost stifled 
with their kindness. I. persuaded them at 
last to kneel down and make a large ring, 
which they did. 1 prayed with them near 
an hour, when I was almost spent with the 
heat of the sun and the exercise. They 
then brought me a chair, the earth work- 
ing all the while with new motion, and trem- 
bling like the rolling of the sea, insomuch 
that when I was at prayers I could hardly 
keep upon my knees. By the time I had 
been half au hour longer with them, setting 
before them their sins and previous provo- 
cations, and seriously exhorting them to re- 
pentance, there came merchants of the 
place, who desired me to go on board some 
ship to refresh myself, telling me that they 
had a boat to carry me off. I found that 
the sea had swallowed up the wharf and all 
the goodly brick houses upon it, most of 
them as fine as those at Cheapside, and two 
entire streets beyond that. From the tops 
of some houses which lay level with the wa- 
ter, I first got into a canoe, and then in a 
long boat, which put me on board a ship 
called the Stam Merchant. There I found 
the President safe, who was overjoyed to ses 
me. I continued in it that night, but could 
not sleep for the returns of the earthquake 
almost every hour, which made all the guns 
of the ship to jar and rattle, 

“ Next day I went from ship to ship to 
visit those who were bruised and dying, also 
to do the last office at the sinking of several 
corpses who came floating from the Point. 
This, indeed, has been my sorrowful employ- 
ment ever since I came on board this shi 
Besides the people being so deepataialy 
wicked, it makes me afraid to stay in the 
place, for every day this terrible earthquake 
happened as soon as night came on. 

“ A company of lewd rogues whom they 
called Privateers fell to breaking optn 
warehouses and houses deserted, and to ri- 
fle their neighbors, while the earth trembled 
under them, and the houses fell on some of 
them in the act. 

“ The day when all this befell us was very 
clear, and afforded not the suspicion of the 
least evil; but in the space of three minutes, 
about half an hour after eleven in the morn- 
ing, Port Royal, then the finest townof the 
English plantations, the best emporiuin and 
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mart of this part of the world, rich, plentiful 
of all good things, was shaken and shatter- 
ed to pieces, sunk into and covered, for the 
greatest part, by the sea. Few of the 
houses are left whole, and every day we 
hear them fall.” 

Out of the whole town, the fort and about 
two hundred houses were all that was left 
standing. Upwards of two thousand peo- 
ple, whites and negroes, perished in this 
earthquake. 

In a subsequent letter, the Rector writes, 
“It is asad sight to see this harbor —one 
of the finest I ever saw — covered with dead 
bodies of people ef all conditions, floating 
je and down without burial ; for our burying- 
place was destroyed by the earthquake, 
which dashed to pieces tombs; and the sea 
washed the carcases of those who have been 


buried out of their graves. We have had. 


accounts from several parts of the island, 
but {none suffered like Port Royal; whole 
streets with their inhabitants were swallow- 
ed up by the opening of the earth, which, 
when shut upon them, squeezed the people 
to death, and in that manner several are left 
with their heads above ground; only some 
heads the dogs have eaten; the others are 
covered with dust and earth by the people 
who yet remain in the place.” 

Few persons, however, remained. By far 
the greater portion of the survivors precipi- 
tately left the town, and took refuge in the 
plains of Liguanea. There, exposed to the 
noxious vapors with which the air was poi- 
soned, dwelling in wretched huts, which 
scarcely protected them from the sun or 
from the rain, with insufficient food, scared 
minds, and debilitated bodies, it is not sur- 
prising that malignant fever broke out 
amongst them, and that those whom the 
earthquake left, the pestilence devoured. 
The plague, in fact, became general. Three 
thousand persons are said to have died of it. 
At Kingston, five hundred graves were du 
in a month, and two or three bodies buried 
in each grave. 

For more than a month afterward, slight 
shocks continued to be felt. “During these 
convulsions,” says Long, “the most offen- 
sive odors were emitted from every fissure 
and opering made by the sand near the har- 
bor. The sky became dull and reddish, 
which indicated a plentiful discharge of va- 
pors from the earth; the weather grew hot- 
ter than had been observed before the 


shock; and such swarms of itos in- 
fested the coasts as to astonish the inhabi . 
tants; the beauty of the mountains was 
quite effaced, and instead of the lively, 
youthful verdure, they appeared distorted 
with fragments, bare and _ furrowed.” 
Browne, speaking of the game event, says, 
“The mountains rumbled, cracked, and 
opened in several places;” and Sir Hans 
Sloane observes, “I have seen in the 
mountains afar off bare spots, which the in- 
habitants told me were the effects of earth- 
quakes throwing down part of the hills 
which continued bare and steep.” 

Other districts of the island Cestads Port 
Royal suffered severely from the earth- 
quake. On the north side, upwards of a 
thousand acres of land were sunk, and thir- 
teen persons ingulfed. It left not a house 
standing at Passage Fort, and only one in 
Liguanea. It destroyed most of the plan- 
ters’ habitations in the country, and all in St. 
Jago de la Vega, except those which had 
been built by the Spaniards, which were 
very low, were “ of ground rooms only,” and 
rested on posts, which were as much buried 
underground as they stood above. Nay, 
even the eternal hills were believed to have 
been affected by it. Some were of the 
opinion that they had sunk a little; others 
that the whole island had somewhat subsi- 
ded ; for they observed that several wells in 
Liguanea did not require so long a rope by 
two or three feet as they did before the 
earthquake. However, adds Long, “it is 
more natural to account for the change to 
suppose the water had risen higher; for in 
all these violent convulsions of the earth it 
is well known that springs are mostiy ai- 
fected.” 

Little by little, as their fears wore off, the 
inhabitants began to return. But when 
they began to examine the extent of the in- 
juries which their town had received, it was 


g | found that the sand on its south side had 


sunk so low that it was feared the sea would 
encroach too fast, and endanger the few 
houses that were still left standing there. 
To guard against this, the legislature enact- 
ed that this portion of the town should be 
rebuilt on its old site. But those who could 
do so, erected their houses on a more sta- 
ble foundation; and accordingly round the 
rock where the principal fort used to stand, 
rose the secoad and still existing town of 
Port Royal. 
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KINDNESS. 


BY ADA NAOMI ADAMS. 


LOVE the flow and gush of youth, 
With all its sweetness, love, and truth ; 
But, when I hear a long-drawm sigh, 
I dare not ask the reason why. 
For whether young, or whether old, 
Life’s griefs and tears are not all told; 
For everybody has his share, 
All the world over, everywhere. 


Bropugap, Wisconsin, 1884. 


Each heart, from sorrow, pain, and grief, 
In love and kindness finds relief ; 

Then let ’s be good, and ever kind, 

And trust and work and strive to find 
The good in life instead of bad, 

Thus helping all from being sad. 


With love and kindness where we go, 
We ’ll lessen, lighten earthly woe. 


THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK. 


BY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE. 


NLIKE their brethren of San Fran- 

cisco, the Chinese of this city have not 

the advantages of being in the neighborhood 

of the entrepot and centralization of the Six 
Companies. 

There has been some excitement here in 
relation to their practices, but nothing to 
what it was in the city of the Golden Gate 
when Dennis Kearney proclaimed from a 
sand-lot that “ The Chinese must go.” In 
so far as business is concerned they are not 
molested any more than a great many other 
merchants, who call themselves such. 
Broken windows, and the throwing of dead 
animals into their shops, are only extras to 
them now, but this has been materially 
lessened by stringent, judicial decisioas 
from the Police Justices. 

To convert an average Chinaman thor- 
oughly, will take considerable time and 
patience, and then when this feat has been 
accomplished, he needs constant looking 
after. However the efforts for their evange- 
lization do not cease, and there are four 
or five churches and societies that continue 
on in the hope that something good will 
come out of Nazareth. 

Chinamen have ceased to be curiosities, 
and even they can boast of tramps, who, 
having made a strike in the laundry, take a 
season at fighting the tiger, until reduced to 
trampdom. The laundry business did not 
originate with the Chinese, but is only one 
result of the adaptability of their genius, 
which, in numbers of ways, has been of 
service wherever they go. 


Their shops are scattered all over the city 
and suburbs, and there is a rule among 
them that no more than one laundry shall 
be located in a block, but this is sometimes 
violated. 

Most of those who have laundries can 
speak pretty fair English, but their em- 
ployes are not so proficient. At first, 
their operations on a shirt were usually 
watched by a crowd outside, and sometimes 
inside the door, but now it is only occasion- 
ally this attracts attention. 

Instead of sprinkling the clothes to be 
ironed, with water by hand, the Chinaman. 
takes it in his mouth and spurts it out in a 
shower; this has led to the erroneous no- 
tion that they washed all garments by spurt- 
ing water over them from the mouth. 

In washing, the modus operandi is the 
same as that of the housewife, using bluing 
and sometimes patent wringers. In drying, 
the wash is hung up, where space is limited 
in the living-room. 

In tne matter of food these people have 
often been under a cloud, but the large 
stock of Chinese variéties piled in the one- 
and-twenty stores in and about Mott Street, 
and the large purchases which they make at 
the markets and corner grcceries, do not 
bear out these accusations. 

When the innocent Ah Sin first began to 
come into prominence as a substitute for 
servants in the household, people were anx- 
ious to get them, but their wages were upto 
the standard of the green-isle treasures, and, 
as a consequence, the idea of their availa- 
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bility gradually oozed out. Should one en- 
ter Mott Street, which is located in the 
down-town district, near Chatham Square, 
he wil! at once see that he is in an unusual 
place, for the signs will admonish him that 
none others could be anything else than 
Celestial. _ Notices are stuck up on the walls, 
and, a little while ago, also on the telegraph 
pole. at the beginning of Mott Street, print- 
ed in the cabalistic characters of Chinese on 
red, brown, or other colored paper, an- 
nouncing a meeting of aloan or benevolent 
society. Much of this notifying is now done 
by the Chinese American, the only paper in 
New York published by Chinamen. It is 
issued every other Thursday, haif in Eng- 
lish and Chinese, by Wong Ching Fou, who 
is the editor and proprietor, 

In Mott, Park, Pell, and Doyer Streets 
are thickly setiled the opium and gambling 
dens, where California Charley and his com- 
peers leave their money in unworthy hands, 

The Chinese population has become so 
important in this city that a consul has been 
appuinted to reside here. and he has chosen 
his office location in Clinton Place. His 
name is Ou Yang Ming. 

It is usually believed that Chinamen, as 
soon as dead, are straightway sent to China, 
but such is not the fact, as the different so- 
cieties of Chinatown own plots in various 
cemeteries around New York, where the 
deposit the bodies, one above another. until 
the grave is full. Al! the peculiarities of 
the Chinese in regard to funerals are in- 
dulged in, and attract crowds wherever they 
occur. 

But few if any Chinese women come to 
New York or elsewhere, except San Fran- 
cisco, in which piace they are bought and 
sold in a majority of cases for immoral pur- 
poses, 

One reason, as given by a Chinaman, is, 
“That Chinee women feet too small; no 
good workee.” ‘The Chinamen, however, 
solace themselves with such white women 
as will consort with them, and the progeny, 
that results by reason of these unions, is 
marked with the almond eyes and dark 
complexions of the father, 

The ideal of a Chinaman is to accumulate 
two hundred-or more dollars, which is a 
moderate fortune in his own land, and then 
return, settle down and enjoy life, while his 
less fortunate neighbors labor for him. 

The passage of the restrictive law has 
lessened the arrivals at this port, so that 
those now here have not been slow to ob- 
serve the change. 

The Chinese population in and about 
New York ‘s estimated at two thousand, but 
it constantly varies, as frequent visits are 
made by Ah Loop, Sam Wing, and others, 
who desire some of the delicacies always on 
hand in Mutt Street. 


As an evidence of the rapid growth of 
these Confucian followers in American 
manners a picnic was got up for them, un- 
der the auspices of all the churches engaged 
in evangelistic work, at which large num- 
bers attended and showed their hosts Low 
Chinamen fire off rockets and booms as well 
as firecrackers. Also how they fly kites in 
their own clime on New-Year’s, which oc- 
curs in the month of March. 

There are places of amusement and wor- 
ship in Mott Street, and other portions of 
the city, where a Joss is set up, and then 
the devotee brings and burns certain kinds 
of sticks, called * Joss sticks,” going through 
different forms of prayer to appease the 
wrath of the offended God. 

In the laundries, when not otherwise em- 
ployed, John amuses himself with the study 
of Chinese classics, whick are bound in 
books with no board covers, and the leaves 
of the books are printed only on one side of 
a page. 

Chinamen, as a rule, wear their native 
dress, but after they have become intoxica- 
ted with the peace that freedom gives, they 
don the garments of the home of the brave 
and free, and when their queues have not 
been cut off by reason of the victim’s forci- 
ble acquaintance with a sheriff, they wind 
the aforesaid necessary article around the 
top of their heads, covering the seat of 
knowledge with a beaver hat. 

While the Chinese are known to smoke 
opium, there are many of the white race 
who indulge in the same habit, for which 
John Chinaman charges them dearly, and 
hence makes a sustenance. 

It is wrong to suppose that a Chinamaa 
is as innocent as he at first appears, for still 
waters run deep, and those who are so 
bland and suave to all, very often turn out to 
be the reverse. 

To acquire citizenship is a difficult mat- 
ter for John, as he must, in the first place, 
believe in God, and renounce all foreign 
sovereigns ; but it is not generally believed 
that they wholly give up Confucius. 

As a citizen, he keeps up to the require- 
ments and makes a quiet and industrious 
member of our homeogenous nation. 

When he gets his papers of naturalization 
he changes his name, it being American- 
1 

That a small portion of the Chinese have 
come to stay, and that they fill a place, in 
all that conduces in many cases to make a 
man look presentable, a clean, white shirt, 
are acknowledged facts. Like the Italians 
they excite the ire of milesian dictators, but 
like all else that is persecuted by malice 
they grow the faster. What a marvel and 
study is our country. Demagogues rule the 
political field, a Confucian takes the palm 
for laundry work, a Hebrew runs the 
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finances, and many others contribute their 
share to the cornucopia of a fruitful land, 
while the American invents visionary 
schemes of wealth, digs holes, puts other 
people’s money in, oak becomes bankrupt 
only to end his days as a hireling of un- 
scrupulous adventurers, who have accumu- 
iated their wealth from the bone and sinew 
of the people. 


The Chinese now in this city can hold 
their own with any other nationality as get-. 
ters of wealth, and are as sagacious in all 
business transactions as those who make. 
much more noise about it. As Confucius 
has said, — 

“ Our greatest glory is, never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.” 


A TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


Mary Barton” she was 

known and called all through the 
neighborhood, and never did she deserve 
the name more than she did this eveniug, as 
she stood leaning against the big locust- 
tree in the barn-yard, the sleeves of her 
pink calico dress rolled up above her dim- 
led elbows, and her sun-bonnet swinging 
y its strings from her neck, leaving the 
dark, silky hair to curl in little, vine-like 
tendrils around the low brow and above the 
laughing blue eyes. And who could blame 
John Porter, if he was only her father’s 
hired hand, for seeing and coveting all this 
beauty, as he stood, in his hulking, awkward 
way, looking at her from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“T tell you no, John,” she was saying 
pettishly. “ And how many times shall I 
tell you no,—TI don’t love you,—I won't 
marry you? You torment me to death, and 
if you don’t stop it, I am guing to tell 
father, and you know he will turn you off.” 

Ah, Mary, better had that little tongue 
been stricken dumb before those words 
passed your lips. You are but a child, and 
cannot understand the deep passion that 
makes the strong, young frame of the man 
before you shake as with an ague. Pause, 
little girl, before it is too late! But she 
does not see the fire under the heavy lashes: 
she cannot read the feelings of that wild, 
fierce nature, but runs on piteously. 

“Don’t stand there looking at me, but go 
on with your work. I just about hate you, 
John Porter, and I sha’ n’t ever come out in 
the barn-yard again, while you are here.” 

And she turns away in careless scorn and 
with burning cheeks, and runs into the 
house, only to throw herself in the bi 
rocking-chair and weep pettish, childish 
tears that she has tp be “ worried so.” 

“Never mind, Kitten,” says the farmer, 

23 


who has just come in from the barn, and 
seeing the two together guesses at the 
trouble. John Porter’s month is up this 
very day, and tonight I will pay him his 
wages and let himgo. He is a good enough 
hand, if he does drink occasionally; but he 
sha’ n’t make you so miserable.” 

So Mary’s tears are dried, and that night 
after the chores are all done, and John 
comes in from the barn, the farmer tells him 
quietly but firmly that after today he will not 
need his services, and from his worn, old 
pocket-book, counts out the money.due him. 
He receives it quietly, without a dissenting 
word, Only saying in a voice that does not 
betray the hell that is raging in his heart, — 

“ | suppose you are willing that I should 
stay over tomorrow, which is Sunday? 
You know, Mr. Barton, I can easily find a 
place in the harvest field, Monday.” 

“Of course, of course,” says the good, 
easy farmer; “you are welcome to stay un- 
til you can find a place.” 

Long, long after the rest of the quiet 
household are buried in slumber, John Por- 
ter still sits in the shadow of the locust- 
trees in front of the house, his wide straw 
hat pulled down over his burning, sleepless 
eyes, and his hands clenched in an agony of 
furious despair. 

How well it is we cannot know the future! 
Would Mary's slumbers be as sound and 
sweet if she knew what the morrow would 
bring forth? And would not the old man 
and woman watch sleepless and tearful 
above the couch of their one ewe lamb, in- 
stead of dreaming so quietly in their cham- 
ber below? 

All that next day John Porter keeps close 
ly to the house, saying very little to any one 
and not a word to 7 ag never letting 
his eyes leave her, as she goes singing in 
and out of the house in unconscious happi- 
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ness. He is but a sulky fellow at his best, 
80 very little notice is given to his moods. 

‘Late in the afternoon Mary comes trip- 
ping down-stairs and announces her inten- 
tion to go and see her cousin, a girl of her 
own age, who lives scarcely a mile away. 
She looks prettier than ever in her new cal- 
ico and white apron, with the coquettish 
wide-brimmed straw hat perched on the 
dark curls. She has made the trip so often 
in safety that no objections are made, so 
she walks lightly away, pausing at the big 
rose-bush at the gate to pin some of the 
pink buds ia her hair and at her throat. 

A little later John comes in to ask for the 
loan of the farmer’s shot-gun, to shoot a 
squirrel for a neighbor who is sick. The 
farmer thinks his rifle would be best, but 

ohn insists on the shot-gun, and no ob- 
jection being made, skulks away with it on 
his shoulder into the deep woods beyond 
the house. 

And the farmer and his wife sit and nod 
in their easy-chairs, until they are aroused 


by the heavy report of the gun twice in suc- 


cession. 

“T guess John has got his squirrel,” says 
the farmer, then, rising and filling his pipe. 
“And I guess he ’ll stay at Miller’s to- 
night, for it is a good long walk. Did Mary 
intend to stay all night with Lizzie?” 

“She did not say,” says the mother; 
“ but it won’t hurt for you to walk down as 
far as the big elm-tree to meet her, father. 
She may come home, and it 1s getting dark 
in the woods. I believe I ’ll go along, for I 
*m tired sitting round.” 

The walk is quite a pleasant one, but af- 
ter waiting half an hour at the big tree, they 
conclude that Mary will stay all night, and 
so walk slowly back again, unconscious that 
if they had gone a hundred feet further 
they would have found their daughter. 

Later, when the moon has risen, and is 
shining serenely into the depths of the 
forest, a neighbor, passing and stopping to 
water his horses, teils how a little way back 
he saw a man and woman lying in the road, 
but they must have been drunk, he thinks, 
for he called to them and they did not ans- 
wer, so little suspicioa has this quiet neigh- 
borhood that murder could be committed 
within its limits. 

But the mother’s fears are aroused, and 
without betraying them to her husband she 


runs swiftly down the road past the big elm- 
tree to the spot indicated, and then her 
frenzied screams soon bring the rest, for 
there she finds her daughter, — the sweet, 
lifeless face buried in the dust of the road, 
the red blood flowing from her breast, and 
the heavy shot-gun lying across her neck, 
while close beside her lies the murderer, 
with a bullet through his brain. 

They can only guess at the rest. Be- 
hind a large stump by the roadside they find 
John Porter’s hat, and the print of his knee 
where he knelt and awaited ‘his victim, who 
came singing, perhaps, to her doom. Then 
to make sure his work was weil done, he 
walked to her side and sent the remaining 
charge through his own ha!f-crazed brain. 

Friends, my story is done. If it has no 
other merit, it has one, —‘it is strictly true. 

But yesterday I read the bare account in 
our daily paper, and not many miles away 
from where I write, the deed was done. 

A few years ago, such a tragedy would 
have thrilled the country from Maine to 
Oregon, now it will scarcely find its way out 
of the local papers. And why? Because 
murder and suicide have grown so common 
among us, that every paper has its murder 
and its suicide column, and every day there 
are new crimes to call our attention from 
those of the day before. Why is this, 
friends? 

Does not the fault lie around our own fire- 
sids in our own homes? We think our 
children are safe from such crimes, but are 
we training them in habits of self-restraint 
and control, that if they were to meet temp- 
tation they could withstand it? I fear not. 
Self-indulgence is the crying sin of our age, 
and leads to more deeds of violence than 
any other. Ifthe child two or three years 
old is given everything that he cries for, if 
he is allowed to indulge in fits of passion 
and temper, what safe-guard are you rear- 
ing about him against the temptations that 
will surely come to his manhood ? 

O friends, let us ponder these questions 
well, and act upon our thoughts. We, 
who are fathers and mothers, have it in our 
power to prevent such tragedies as I have 
portrayed being enacted in our own immedi- 
ate circles, by training our children aright, 
and if we fail it is we whom God will call 
to account,— upon our heads will be the 
blood of the innocent. 


a 
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MR. CASSANER’S FURNISHED COTTAGE. 


BY KRAUF. 


HAT Mr. Cassaner might have been 
under other circumstances it is im- 
ssible to say, but what he was, having in 
is fortyeseventh year weddeda charming girl 
of nineteen, his wife at least very soon 
learned to her sorrow. A charming girl of 
nineteen usuaily has admirers, and unless 
she is kept in closetonfinement evidences 
of their admiration will occasionally come to 
the notice of a third person. Yet that 
seems hardly a sufficient reason why every 
glance from a wife’s masculine acquaintan- 
ces should awaken in her husband’s breast 
a suspicious fear of some plot to undermine 
his happiness, or why every time she gives 
an answering look he should torment him- 
self with the dreadful thought that she re- 
grets her choice and is forming a new at- 
tachment. But, like love, jealousy is blind, 
besides being deaf as well when required to 
see or listen to a reason, — although only 
too open eyed and eared at all other times, 
— so it is folly to attempt to convince it by 
any known line of argument, and its attacks 
like those of other fits must be left to work 
themselves off as best they may. However, 
though a few unpleasant differences — the 
outcome of his ridiculous suspicions — had 
arisen between Mr. and Mrs. Cassaner, she 
appeared as fond of him as the most doting 
lover could wish and they had got on very 
happily together up to the day foilowing 
their removal to the furnished cottage at 
Sackville Corner. 

Mrs. Cassaner had lately received a letter 
announcing a prospective visit from her 
cousin, Clarence Wemyrgton, and had said, 
before bidding her husband good-by in the 
morning, — 

“ You will be sure and come out early, for 
Clarence will be here tonight,” adding with 
some confusion as she thought of his unfor- 
tunate weakness, “you won’t mind, dear, 
much if he does seem a little demonstrative 
in his manner toward me! Iam lis favorite 
cousin, and we have always been very inti- 
mate, just like a brother ard sister, you 
know.” 

At first he had wanted to frown, for on 
general principles he regarded good-looking 
male cousins as undesirable companions for 
nineteen-year-old wives with elderly hus- 
bands; then seeing her beseechiaz look, and 
remembering the absurdity of same cf his 
former jealousies, he changed his mind, 
smiled, and promised to receive Mr. We- 
myngton as a brother and permit him to in- 


dulge in a reasonable amount of fraternal 
familiarity, upon which she had kissed him 
with unusual fervor and accompanied the 
caress with a few murmured loving words, 
which, being meant for his ear only, cannot 
be. given to the public. Then he hac 
walked down the short gravel path with a 
buoyant step, had turned as he mounted the 
heap of dirt (temporarily left before the gate 
by the workmen who were putting in the 
drain), waved his hand gayly as she stood 
smiling on him from the doorway, and had 
gone up the street thinking himsels the hap- 
piest man in the universe, and resolved nev- 
er again to suffer any doubts of her constan- 
cy to disturb him for a moment. 

Alas! how little did he thea think what a 
fearful change would be wrought within 
twelve hours, and how before night the 
morning’s fair sky would be hidden, both 
figuratively and literaliy, beneath a canopy 
of the most inky blackness. 

Affairs at the office had not gone smooth- 
ly during the day, and Mr. Cassaner started 
for home with the foundations laid for a fit 
of ijl-humor. 

He was so unfortunate as to miss his 
train by three-quarters of a minute, and was 
obliged to wait half-an-hour for the next one. 
During his ride to Sackvilie Corner, the 
black clouds had been rolling up from the 
west, and when he left the station the fear 
of getting wet forced him to hurry on his 
homeward way more than was quite agree- 
abie to his years and habits. He entered 
G—— Street at a rapid walk that was near- 
ly a run, and, traversing half its extent, 
passed the double row of cottages all so 
monotonously alike, and stumbled over the 
pile cf dirt in front of his own dwelling with 
a muttered malediction for the men who 
had leftit there. As he approached the door 
he heard the tones of a man’s voice through 
the open parlor windows. 

“ The cousin!” he said to himself, and 
following an instinct of his suspicious nature 
he slackened his pace and entered the hall- 
way almost by stealth. He looked cautious- 
ly in at the open door, and saw, sitting very 
near each other on a sofa with their backs 
toward him, a lady and gentleman, — his 
wife and her cousin. He could not see very 
distinctly, for the sky had become so dense- 
ly overcast with murky clouds that the room 
was dismally dark, and moreover he was ra- 
ther near-sighted, but he thought the cousin 
had his arm about his companion’s waist. 
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“Upon my word,” he soliloquized, “ he is 
demonstrative!” 

But their attitude toward each other was 
nothing compared to their conversation, 
which the listener heard with feelings that 
may be imagined. 

“T have thought it all over,” said the cou- 
sin, “and I am sure there is no other way. 
Why do you hesitate?” 

She murmured a response which Mr. 
Cassaner was unable to catch, and the cou- 
sin proceeded. 

“ We can go away, anywhere you choose ; 
what matters it so long as we are together, 
my darling?” 

Here followed something that sounded 
like a kiss on his part, and some inarticulate 
remonstrances on hers. Boiling over with 
indignation, the outraged kusband was 
about to make his presence known to the 
guilty pair, when the cousin spoke again, and 
he restrained himself a moment to hear 
what he would say. 

“ My dearest girl,” he urged, “let us go 
at once; what is the use of further delay? 
He will never consent” — 

“Consent!” roared Mr. Cassaner, chok- 
ing with rage, as he entered the room at one 
bound, “ you scoundrel!” 

At the same instant there came a flash of 
lightning of dazzling brilliancy accompaniea 
by a burst of thunder that shook the house 
to its very foundations, and made every win- 
dow ard door rattle as if the building were 
about to come down upon their heads. 

Startled almost out of his wits by the triple 
demonstration, the cousin jumped from the 
sofa and rushed blindly for the open window, 
through which he wildly sprang and rolled 
down an embankment into a clump of rose- 
bushes beneath, where he stopped no longer 
than was necessary to tear himself away 
from the clinging thorns, before starting to 
run for his life, he knew not where, being 
doubtless fuily persuaded he was hotly pur- 
sued by an angry old gentleman thirsting 
for his blood. 

Meantime, when Mr. Cassaner recovered 
his eyesight he saw some fluttering drapery 
about to vanish through a doorway, and he 
at Once gavechase. Incited, as he was, vy 
a rage inconceivably violent, he ran as he 
never could have done under any other cir- 
cumstances, but she was much younger and 
tighter than he, and, urged on by a terror 
that would have provided feet for a cripple, 
she easiiv kept out of his way until, seeing 
a favoraole oppertunity, she ran up-stairs, 
rushed into her room, and locked the door. 
A moment later he stood outside rattling the 
knob furiously. 

“Let me in!” he yelled, his voice ren- 
dered fairly unrecognizable by passion; but 
a burst of thunder coming at the same in: 
stant drowned his words. “Open this 


door!” he howled, shaking it with all his 
strength, “or I "Il break it down.” 

He seemed about to accomplish his pur- 
pose, when a firm hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and he was pulled back with such 
violence that he fell over in a sitting pos- 
ture on the floor. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
a stern voice, and he saw himself confronted 
by a stout, vigorous-looking gentleman, of 
about his own age, who was eying him with 
an expression of anger, not unmixed, how- 
ever, with a certain curiosity. 

“lam trying to get at my wife,” he an- 
swered, scrambling to his feet, and preparing 
to repeat his attack. 

“How came your wife in there?” asked 
the strange gentleman with a puzzled air. 

“How came she there?” repeated Mr. 
Cassaner angrily, “how should she come 
there, I ’d like to know? she walked there, of 
course, or rather she ran there. But what 
is that to you? a man may look for his own 
wife, I hope.” 

“Ina civilized way, yes, but not like an 
escaped Bedlamite.” 

“ What business is it of yours how I be- 
have?” asked Mr. Cassaner hotly as he made 
a move toward the door-handle. “If I 
come home and find a man about tuo run 
away with my wife I suppose I may do my 
best to stop them.” 

“ A mantrying to run away with your 
wife, here!” exclaimed the other, much 
surprised. 

“No; not here,” snapped Mr. Cassaner, 
“ somewhere else of course. They were go- 
ing to start from here, though, if I had n’t 
discovered this piece of villany and frustra- 
ted it. But what is it to you, any way?” he 
demanded with increasing anyer, for the 
strange gentleman still persisted in keeping 
himse!f before the door. 

“I should say a man might be pardoned 
for taking some slight interest in what is 
going on under his own roof,” was the cool 
retort. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Mr. Cassaner, agaast at the strange gentle- 
man’s assurance. 

“Simply that this is my house.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the other, 
**] believe you are the escaped Bedlamite. 
Do you think mea fool? This 1s my house, 
sir, and my wife has locked herself into that 
room to escape my natural resentment at 
discovering her faithless conduct. Now I 
want to get her out, and you come and inter- 
fere, from what motive I am unable to 
guess.” Here he made another ineffectual 
dash for the knob, “ Will you let me get at 
my wife, I say?” 

“It seems useless to reason with you,” 
said the strange gentleman, slowly moving 
aside, “ s0 make your wife unlock the door 
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if you can, but I warn you, sir, I will not 
see her harmed in my house.” 

“1 ’m not going to harm her,” replied the 
injured husband doggedly, “but I ‘Il have 
her out of that room in less than two min- 
utes as sure as my name is John Cassaner.” 

John Cassaner !” exclaimed the strange 
gentleman, starting, while a light seemed to 
break over him. “Are you Mr. Cassaner ? 
Why, sir, you are my next-door neighbor. 
Come here, and I will show you where you 
live.” So saying, he almost dragged the 
astonished Mr. Cassaner to a window at 
the end of the hall, and pointed to the ad- 
joining cottage only a few rods away, where, 
to his utter amazement, he beheld his wife 
sitting at the window, no doubt watching 
anxiously for his arrival. 

At first he could not believe his own eyes, 
then recovering himself a little he ex- 
claimed, — 

“See here, did you notice that pile of dirt 
in front of your gate? How came it there, 
— jit was in front of my gate this morn- 
noe 

“At this, the strange gentleman, who 
seemed a very gocd fellow now he had 
brought Mr. Cassaner to his senses, laughed 
heartily and said,— 

“ Way, you see, they finished your drain 
this forenoon, and put back the dirt, now 
they have begun work on mine.” 

Mr. Cassaner dropped into a chair. with a 
look of mingled mortification and relief, 
which set his good-humored neighbor into 
another gale of merriment. 

“ Mr.— I beg pardon.” 

“ Raymond,” supplied the other. 
name is William Raymond.” 

“Mr. Raymond,” continued Mr. Cassa- 
ner, “I have been a consummate” — 

“ Don't abuse yourself, my dear sir. You 
have been the victim of a very natural mis- 
take. It is no reproach to a man not to 
know his own house in G Street. 
These furnished cottages are all so exactly 
alike, outside and in, that I never dare to 
come down the street after dark without 
counting to see which is mine.” 

“Mr. Raymond,” said Mr. Cassaner hesi- 
tatingiy, as they descended the stairs to- 
gether, “ your—your wife” — 

* | have no wife living, Mr. Cassaner. You 
mean my daughter, perhaps. It was proba- 
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bly she whom you frightened out of her 
senses, and chased into herchamber. I will 
go and re-assure her.” 

Mr. Cassaner drew a breath of relief. “I 
am glad the lady is your daughter and not 
your wife, for without wishing to make trou- 
ble in your family, I must inform you that, 
from what I overheard when I thought her 
my wife, I infer she has a lover, who has 
nearly succeeded in getting her consent to 
a run-away marriage.” Whereupon he re- 
lated what he had heard. 

“What did this gentleman look like?” 
— Mr. Raymond, his face darkening a 
ittle. 

“T could not see him very well,” replied 
Mr. Cassaner. “ His back was toward me, 
and when I came into the room, he went 
out of it by the window as if forty fiends 
were after him.” 

“Probably young Thornton,” Mr. Ray- 
mond muttered. “Confound his impu- 
dence! have o’t I told him Alice is too 
young to marry yet? However,” he added 
more amiably after a moment’s reflection, 
“TI suppese I shail have to give them my 
blessing sooner or later. At any rate I am 
obliged to you for your warning, sir. May 
we meet again and often under pleasanter 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Cassaner hurried home in spite of the 
pouring rain, and explained to his wife as 
best he could the lateness of his coming, 
studiously concealing the truth, of which he 
was heartily ashamed. When he found the 
reai cousin had arrived perhaps he would 
not have felt sorry had he been disposed to 
presume a little oa his cousinly rights, for 
then he would have had a chance to show 
that he had put the troublesome “ green- 
eyed monster” so soundly to sleep that his 
emerald-hued orbs could scarcely be gotten 
open by any possibility whatever. 

But besides being an exemplary young 
man, Mr. Wemyngton wore near his heart 
the photograph of a certain lovely face to 
which he would not for the world have been 
untrue by word or look, so his behaviour 
toward his fair relative could not be other- 
wise than a model of discretion, and having 
welcomed him to his hearthstone with as 
much warmth as the season permitted, Mr. 
Cassaner was able to urge a prolongation of 
his stay with unaffected cordiality. 
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NIL DESPERANDUM. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


EVER give up, though all of the world 
Should look to you dark in the main; 

Never say “‘ fail,”” nor dare to own 

You have lived your life in vain. 
For the sun shines just as bright today 

As it shone in the days gone by, § 
And no sky on earth has ever been 

A blue and a cloudless sky. 


For they will arise, dark thoughts and grim, 
Sometimes it is overcast ; 

But the darkest night that ever came 
Will not forever last, 
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And the heaviest storm that sweeps the world 
Will pass away, you know, 

And the sun come out with its glance of gold, 
To cheer the earth below. 


Then don’t give up, and don’t despair, 
No matter what the day, 

Nor how high the billows seethe and roll, 
Or scatter foam and spray. 

The hard that steers your frail barque on 
Will guide you to the shore 

Where dark despair and hopeless pain 
Are known and felt no more, 


HENRIETTE’S TIN SOLDIER. 


BY ALBERT N. HARDY. 


ALF hidden by a long line of low, 

tumbled-down buildings, on the left of 

a narrow court, rows of heavily laden men 

toiled along on the staging prepared for 

them to reach the new buildings which were 
rapidly taking the place of the old ones. 

To Henriette, who sat in the window of 


her liitle attic room, at the right of the court, 


it seemed as if the men walked on air, only 
their heads and shoulders, with the heavy 
loads of bricks upon them, appearing above 
the opposite roofs. 

Henriette bent low over hersewing. The 
dress must be finished tonight, for was not 
the grand lady who owned it to leave the 
sweltering city in the morning? Why 
could not Henriette gu to the country? or 
the mountains? or the shore? The pale 
litle seamstress smiled at the stupidity of 
her thoughts. If she earned enough money 
during the dull summer season to pay her 
rcom-rent and secure two meals each day, 
with a third on Sunday, what more could 
she expect? Next winter she would do bet- 
ter. There would be more work, and she 
had been promised a position in one of the 
large up-town establishments. And she 
smiled again. Hope was a strong element 
in this little woman’s nature, else she would 
have given up the battle long ago. Henri- 
ette was very pretty when she smiled, and 


she smiled so often that the hard lines, so 
habitual to over-worked people, had never 
gathered in her white cheeks. She had a 
refined, almost an intellectual face; but 
Henriette was not particularly refined nor 
intellectual. She was a lily grown among 
thorns. Her father had been a working- 
man, —an iron mouider, — and her mother 
had taught her tosew, They had both been 
dead so many years that Henriette no longer 
missed them. 

But when would these men stop their end- 
less march? The sun cast such a dazzling 
reflection from the tin roofs across the way, 
that the little seamstress could not detect 
the men’s faces. She wondered, in a vague 
way, where they could go to after they pass- 
ed over the staging. They reminded Henri- 
ette of the curious toy with which her baby 
brother used to play, where stiff, painted 
soldiers fastened to an endless bit of tape 
were impelled by a tiny crank and rollers te 
pass in front of a little wooden Louse paint- 
ed green. And Henriette smiled again. 
But this time the smile died on her lips. 
How tired these men must be with their 
long march and heavy burdens. They 
could not go to the country; neither could 
she. Somehow, as she watched from her 
attic window, she felt drawn to these labor- 
ers. They were a part of the great working 
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family which keeps the world in motion. 
Henriette’s needle kept time to the tramp 
of the men’s feet as they continued their 
march. 

The dress would be finished before six 
o'clock, and tomorrow would be Sunday. 

Henriette always rested on Sunday. 
She could not have told you why had you 
asked her. She always went to church, too, 
on Sunday mo nings, but this was from hab- 
it rather than duty. “ Bread first, religion 
afterward,” had been her father’s motto 
through life, and he found only the bread. 
This religion was for the grand people who 
had nothing to attend to, thought Henri- 
ette, when she thought on the subject at all, 
which, I regret to say, was not often. 

A few stitches here and there and the 
dress was completed. And what a marvel- 
ous dress it was! Masses of plaits and 
uffs covered the long skirt, and soft creamy 

ce clung about the waist and sleeves. 
Henriette loved to work upon the lace, it 
was so soft and yielding and pretty. But 
this was only one of forty which the lady 
was to take with her to the country. How 
very rich she must be, thought Henriette, 
when the forewoman told her. 

She lay the dress carefully across the bed 
in one corner of the attic room, ready for 
the boy who was to come for it. She 
stretched her arms a little and set the tea 
simmering over her oil stove. The bab- 
bling water in the teakettle had a pleasant 
‘sound on that close, sultry evening, and 
Henriette crossed to the window. Perhaps 
the brooks in the country made just such a 
noise. But the little seamstress could not 
remember. 

What an army of brick-layers must be 
employed on the new building, in the angle 
of the street, to keep so many laborers sup- 
plying them with bricks and mortar. Still 
the little tin soldiers kept on their endless 
march. The iron clock in the attic chamber 
pointed its hands to ten minutes to six. 
Henriette could better enjoy her tea and 
cakes if she knew these tired men whom 
she had watched since morning had also 
finished their day’s labors. And she won- 
dered to what sort of homes they would go. 
Perhaps she was a little lonesome just then. 
Henriette was twenty-eight, and had never 
found time, she argued, to love any one. It 
must all be such a bother, she thought. 

Five minutes to six, said the little iron 
clock. How glad she would be to tell these 
men that in five minutes the bells on the 
factory, down the street, would be ringing. 

What! But a moment before the little 
tin soldiers were marching in even file ; and 
now— A terrible crash, and a great cloud 
of white dust came from behind the low 
buildings at the left of the court. Then all 
was silent. 


Henriette caught at the chair beside hers 
and held her breath. The bells on the fac- 
tory rang six o’clock. 

“ The staging has fallen, and twenty men 
have been killed !” cried a man in the court 
under Henriette’s window. 

She could not at first realize what had 
happened; but she must do something. 
These men who had worked with the little 
seamstress all day seemed iike brothers. 
The narrow court was now filled with ex- 
cited people, and Henriette hurried on with 
the crowd to the scene of the accident. 

“ They are my little tin soldiers,” said the 
seamstress ; “and | want to help them.” 

“ She is a wife or sweetheart of some one 
of these poor fellows, and the shock has 
turned her brain,” whispered a bystander. 

The insecure staging had fallen twenty 
feet, three men having been killed outright. 
The others were badly injured. 

* May I help?” asked Henriette of the 
surgeon, when he arrived. 

There was certainly enough to be done, 
and she was permited to do what she could 
among the wounded men. 

“Can I help you, sir?” she said, bending 
over a dusty face in the ruins. 

They were kindly German eyes that look- 
ed up at her. 

“It is my leg; he is hurt; my head is all 
right.” 

She gave him some water and wiped the 
dust from his face. Then they lifted him 
into the ambulance and drove away. 

Henriette could do little but say a kind 
word to the injured men, or give them the 
water they so much craved. The whole air 
seemed filled with dust and heat like a burn- 
ing oven. She went two her little attic and 
tried to think it all over. The boy came 
for the dress, and the tea had been spoiled 
in boiling. 

That night Henriette dreamed that a little 
tin soldier came to her door; but he had 
yellow hair and big blue eyes, and a marked 
German accent. 

Yes, it made a deep impression on her 
mind, this terrible accident of the night be- 
fore, but she must try and forget it, or at 
least she must not let it haunt her. There 
was work to bedone. What right had she 
to dream of big Germans with blue eyes and 
yellow hair? 

She returned from church and was busy 
at her oil stove when a knock came at the 
door. Now a visitor on Sunday was some- 
thing for which Henriette was not pre- 
pared. They were unusual enough on 
week-days. But somehow her first thought 
was of the tin soldier in her dream. Then 
she smiled that odd and pretty smile of hers 
and opened the door, She was sure She 
met the blue eyes of the man to whom she 
gave water and kind words at the accident 
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the night before. The blood sprang to her 
face and neck. She did not smile now; she 
was too greatly embarrassed and surprised 
for that. 

“ Are not you the young lady who was 
Jast night kind to my brother, when he his 
accident had?” 

Henriette saw clearly now, and felt more 
at ease. The man explained in his broken 
way that Fritz was wandering in his mind, 
_ and asked several times for the little sister 
who was so kind to him. They feared he 
might die, and would she go to the hospital 
to see him some time during the day ? 

Henriette was not impulsive and fool- 
hardy, but she was a generous, honest 
woman, and she said she would go. 

It was such a foolish thing to do, she 
thought, as later in the day she started for 
the hospital. But her life was not so com- 
monplace and monotonous after all. Her 
woman’s heart was touched by the romance 
and novelty of the situation. Why could 
she not do something in the world? Why 
not become a sister? 

Fritz was asleep when Henriette reached 
the hospital, and they thought best not to 
disturb him. 

But the resident physician met her at the 
door and wished to speak with her. One of 


the nurses had suddenly left the hospital, he 
said, and would she come for a few days to 
take her place? 

Henriette never could tell how it came 
about, and how her position was changed 
from seamstress to nurse. She did her 
work so faithfuliy and well, however, that 
the board decided to keep her. And it very 
naturally came about that Fritz grew to 
think very much of the little sister with her 
sweet smile and ready hands, The board 
promised Fritz that when he was well he 
should have charge of the hospital grounds 
and gardens. One day when Henriette was 
sitting by his cot he told her of his new 
plans and prospects. He was a gardener in 
Germany, but it was different in this coun- 
try; he was poor and must do what he 
could, And in turn Henriette told him of 
the day when she first saw him, and how, in 
her imagination, he and his companions 
seemed from her window like the toy with 
its reel, and endless tape, and little tin 
soldiers. But she did not speak of her 
dream, nor the fright which his brother gave 
her when he called. 

“ Why, littie sister, may I not indeed be- 
come your tin soldier?” said Fritz, taking 
both of Henriette’s hands in his. 

And he did. 


ONLY, BUT. 


BY JEANIE BALLOU. 


a noble thought cherished 

In some whimsical youthful mind ; 

But the dear little seed sown early 
Made a lady noble and kind. 


Only a craving, in childhood, 
For a great, an illustrious name; 
Butit d to earnest endeavor, 
And gained wealth, power, and fame. 
Only a smile that was given 
To some poor and friendless child; 
But it healed a heart nearly broken, 
And caimed a brain almost wild. 


Exmrra, N.Y., 188.. 


Only a look of approval 

At some boyish, good-hearted deed ; 
But it entered directly his nature, 

And manliness sprang from the seed. 


Only a word of incitement 
To some hard-struggling one; 
But it urged him on all the stronger, 
Till at last the conquest was won. 


Only a brave deed acted 
By some virtuous, noble youth ; 
But its influence will live forever, 
And mark the nation, in truth. 
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HER MISTAKE. 


BY LILY M. CURRY. 


a OU must remember it will be for the 
child’s sake!” They faced each 
other in the dim little village parlor. “You 
must remember it will be for the child’s 
sake,” repeated the elegant woman, who 
stood by the table. “I can understand,” 
she continued more gently, “I can under- 
stand what the sacrifice will be to you. I 
lost a little boy, myself, and I have not for- 
gotten. But think: if she lives to turn ac- 
cusing eyes upoa you and ask ‘Who was 
my father ?’ what will you say? How are 
ou to answer her? You cannot deceive 
er, and it will be hard to speak the truth. 
It will be like a knife in your bosom, the 
thought that you must embitter her life, 
perhaps lead her to despise you. Beside, 
should you remain in this place, it will not 
be long until others have taught her the 
truth by word and look.” 

“Stop! Don’t say anything!” cried the 
other sharply. “Let me think a while. 
Don’t say a word to me!” 

She was a thin, tall creature, poorl; 
dressed in faded calico, and her dull, dark 
eyes looked out of a worn, pallid face. 
She clenched both hands, and so pressed 
them hard on either side her face, gazing ab- 
sently before her. In a few moments she 
spoke slowly. 

“ Tell me again what you said they would 
do.” 

She unclenched her hands and dropped 
them, but a fierce light giittered in her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Clifton regarded her compassionate- 
ly, while answering, — 

“My cousin was in town last week, and 
came here with me. I had sewing I wanted 
you to do, my own seamstress being sick. 

ou were not at home, and the woman with 
whom you live, in answering our inquiries, 
led us to understand a little of your history. 
My cousin, who is childless, was greatly im- 
pressed with the little one, as it played 
about the room, and when we went home 
spoke constantly of it, wondering if you 
could be induced to give it to her.” The 
listener groaned, and Mrs. Clifton went on. 
“She has since written, —as I have been 
telling you,—begging me to see you and 
have a talk. I can assure you it would bea 
grand thing for the child; she would be 
tenderly cared for, carefully reared, and 
most fondly loved. Of course they would 
legally adopt her, you relinquishing all 
claim.” 


“O God!” 
_ words came out with a spasmodic 
sob. 

“Tt rests with you, Miss Iverson. Your 
child is yours to give or keep. I do not de- 
sire to urge you. You knowbest. But this 
is a merciless world to a girl growing up 
nameless, and the day might come whea you 
would be sorry — for-her — that you had not 
made the sacrifice. If she were provided 
for and happy, you could leave this place 
and begin anew elsewhere without the cloud. 
I must not hurt your feelizgs, but surely you 
kuow how people regard you here.” 

“Yes — I know,” despairing'ty. 

“ And would you not rather be where you 
could enjoy respect and confidence ? You 
are young,—too young to have wrecked 
your life. You might perhaps even marry 
happily.” 

* I do not want to marry.” 

“Ah!” Then, after a pause, “ Well, I 
confess that has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter at hand. But how long a time would 
you like to decide?” 

“ Five — ten minutes.” 

“Mrs. Clifton resumed her seat. 

“Very well,” she said gently ; “ where is 
the child now?” 

“ Asleep.” 

The little mantel clock ticked violently 
through the silence. 

Suddenly the young womaa lifted her 
face, at sight of which Mrs. Clifton shud- 
dered. 

“I ’ve decided,” she said quietly. 

“Well?” 

“They can take her. Come here,” she 
said, opening a door into a small chamber. 

The low-walled room was close and un- 
comfortable. Several noisy flies buzzed 
within the green window-netting. One felt 
here the sultriness of the August day. But 
the child slept quietly upon the high, old- 
fashioned bed. Its yeliow curis straggled 
over the pillow ; the pretty face was a trifle 
flushed. Beneath the dark-fringed lids the 
large eyes turned occasionally. The little 
hands were half-opened, like pink roses at 
sunrise. The poor mother gazed pitifully 
on the picture. 

“She ’s twenty months old,” she said. 
“ | — I don’t know how I can stand it, but 
she shall never learn to curse her” — She 
broke down but only for a minute. “ Her 
name is Juliette — Germaine.” 

Mrs. Clifton gave a littie start. 
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“] did n’t know I had told you my cous- 
in’s name. Yes, ‘ Juliette Germaine’ will be 
very pretty,—Julie, for short. You will 
miss ber at first, but by and by you will re- 
joice for her sake. She will have every- 
thing heart could wish.” 

“ Yes — yes, I know.” 

Mrs, Clifton hesitated. 

“Is —is her father,living ? ” 

“Yes,” was the answer, short and sav- 
age, and the good lady asked no more. 

A week later little Juliette received the 
last kiss from her own mother, who had ac- 
companied her to ber new home in the city. 

The poor creature staggered when she 
realized it was really over. She had borne 
herself calmly enough through the proceed- 
ings of legal renunciation, but now, where 
should she go? 

Mrs. Clifton touched her arm. 

“J want to be your triend,” ske said soft- 
ly, and took her back to her own summer 
home in the village. “Stay here for the 
present,” she said further ; “ we will not be 
hurried. You won’t feel so wretched aftera 
little.” 

“How do you know ?” the girl asked with 
harsh eagerness. 

“From experience. I know how time 
gracually softened the blow that crushed 
me when my Willie dled.” 

“ But you had your husband! ” 

“To be sure. Poor girl, I will not try to 
comfort you with words, they are idle. But 
you shall have friends.” 

And Mrs. Clifton kept her word. 

A month later, when she returned to the 
city for the winter, she took Juliette Iver- 
son with her, obtained a position for her in 
the dressmaking department of a great dry- 
goods house, and also a pleasant boarding- 
place, bidding the girl come often to see 
her, when once established. 

“ Come in any time you feel like it,” she 
said. 

It was a month before Juliette responded 
to the invitation ; then she came one even- 
ing just after dinner. 

“How do you get on?” Mrs. Clifton 
asked, though she had been in a quiet way 
observant of her protegée’s career. 

“ Very well,” was the monotonous reply. 

“ And is your boarding-place pleasant ?” 

“Pleasant enough, I suppose.” She 
paused, and then burst out a 
* What afool lam ! Many a woman would 
be glad and thankful to be freed —and 
helped up! But I can’t change my na- 
ture!” 

The good lady was perplexed. 

“Why have n’t you been to see me be- 
fore, Juliette?” she asked. 

Juliette was silent. 

Mrs. Clifton was puzzled, and frankly said 
so to her husband. 


“T don’t know exactly what next to do 
for or with her!” she exclaimed, then re- 
flected a while, recalling all the stories she 
had ever read of similar cases. She re- 
membered a late novel, in which a noble 
young wife had taken the child of her own 
husband,—the pledge of his unfaithful- 
ness to herself, —and adopted it. A sub- 
lime action, Mrs. Clifton was convinced, and 
caught herselt wondering, with a shudder, if 
she, herself, could have risen to such a 
height. The real mother —in this story — 
a poor, degraded creature, had relinquished 
her child with a few very natural tears, and 
been content to go immediately thousands of 
miles away to re-commence life. 

But Juliette Iverson was very different, of 
course ; she had some litile reinemeut. 

Mr. Clifton suddenly interrupted his wife’s 
meditations. 

“Great mistake, Carrie, the woman being 
in the same city as the child. Tnere ought 
to be five hundred miles between them fora 
while, at least.” 

“But such a large city, dear! And 
Juliette Ilves in the extreme opposite part 
from the Germaines. She might as well be 
in another State, for she never has to pass 
this house.” 

“ She may pass it, every day, for all you 
know. I have read of such things.” 

“O Henry! But I do think she ought to 
begin to get over it. Here it 1s going on 
three months. Nora took the child August 
— and this is the nineteenth of Octo- 

Clifton shook his head. 

“You must be patient. Go to see her 
oftener, and get her interested in other 
things.” 

“TI believe I have failed in that respect.” 


Immediately after dinner, the following 
evening, she set out for Juliette’s boarding- 
place, bidding her husband send for her at 
ten. 

Miss Iverson had gone out an hour be- 
fore, they toid her; nevertheless she de- 
termined to wait in Juliette’s room. She 
took up a newspaper and read a while, won- 
dering why her frotegée did not return. 

The window was open; she heard a light 
rain begin and yrow steadier. She laid her 
head back and dozed peacefully to the soft 
refrain. 

Suddenly the door was flung open, start- 
ling her to consciousness, and, looking up, 
she saw Juliette standing before her, white- 
faced, holiow eyed, and wet with the rain. 

“ What in the world!’ she cried, spring- 
ing up. “Where have you been, child?” 
Juliette dropped on her knees by the bed, 
and hid her face upon it. “What have you 
seen?” her friend persisted. 

“I have —seen—her!” The words 
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came out with a gasp, and were followed b 
astorm of tears and sobs. “I saw her! 
could n’t keep away. I ’ve gone there every 
night for a long time. I could n’t atay 
away.” 

“To Germaine’s ?” 

“Yes. What shail I do?” 

Mrs. Clifton let her sob a little, then spoke 
sottly. 

“Tell me what you saw. 
Juliette. your clothes are all wet. 
Fake them het or you will be sick. Mind 
me, now; take off everything wet!” 

Juliette sudderly threw aside some of her 
things and thrust her arms into a loose 
sack. Her brown hair fell carelessly down. 

“1 saw her,” she repeated presently, “ and 
I remembered it was her birthday, — her 
second birthday. The windows were open, 
and she toddled about inside. She had a 
beautiful white dress and a wide golden 
sash, I saw it all. I heard her voice. 
She calied ‘Mamma.’ O God! To see 
that vther woman all silk and diamonds 
come sweeping in from the farther room to 
answer her call, and I to stand outside.” 
Her voice rose fierce and sharp. ‘ Do you 
know what I wanted to do? I wanted to 
rush up those steps and into that house, 
and seize that woman by the throat and 
choke all the life out of her!” 

“Hush, Juliette, hush! Listen to me. 
Would you like to bring the child here to 
live in this lonesome boarding-house? to 
know nothing of the joys of childhood, to 
wear poor clothes, to have no education, to 
grow up bitter, and, if any:hing happened to 
you, to go God knows where? Or would 
you like to take her back to the village, 
where, as she should grow to girlhood, other 
children would taunt her with her birth? I 
think I know you too well, Juliette, to im- 
agine you are really sorry you gave her up 
to her good fortune.” 

“It was only her rights,” said Juliette, 
with a forlorn weariness. Mrs. Clifton did 
not quite understand, and was silent. “I 
thought,” the girl went on, —“I thought I 
could get over it, or I could n’t have “done 
it. I ought to have known better.” 

Mrs. Clifton’s servant arrived and took 
her home. 

“1m more than ever at sea, Henry,” she 
said to her husband. “I never expected 
her to feel it so acutely.” 

“*When a woman will, she wil!, depend 
on ’t,’” quoted Mr. Clifton. “ My advice is, 
get one of the two out of the city as soon as 
possible.” 

Next morning Mrs. Clifton went to her 
cousin and told her the truth concerning 
Juliette Iverson. 

Mrs. Germaine was greatly shocked. 

“You can’t imagine how we ’ve grown to 
love Julie,” she said ; “but this is awful. 1 


First, get up, 


am sorry you brought the woman to the 
city. I elieve I'll take baby and go south 
a month or so.” 

“] wish you could stay all winter,” said 
Mrs. Clifton. 

Mrs. Germaine laughed. 

“That would slightly upset our own do- 
mestic arrangements. Beside, we shall 
have a good deal of company at Christmas, 
Edith Sanson will be here, and Percy Ger- 
maine,— Charles’s cousin.’ 


Baby Julie and her foster-mother went 
away; the blinds were closed at Germaine’s, 
and Juliette went no more after nightfall to 
pass and repass the dwelling. 

Mrs. Clifton hegan to feel more confident, 
and continued allsorts of kindnesses toward 
the girl. 

A little before the holidays Mrs. Ger-. 
maine and Julie returned ; but Mrs. Clifton 
was careful not to mention it to Juliette. 

Edith Sanson and Percy Germaine having 
arrived, the Cliftons went up one evening. 
As they approached the house, a dark fig- 
ure, loitering in front. suddenly crouched 
and crept into the shadow. 

“ What is that?” asked Clifton suddenly. 
“Ts n’t that a woman, Carrie?” 

Mrs. Clifton stepped quickly forward. 

“ Juliette!” she exclaimed, aghast,. “you 
here ?” 

“Let me go!” cried the girl wildly. 
“Don’t hold me!” 

“ Hush, Juliette, 1 am your friend! Trust 
me. We will not betray you.” She'touched 
her hand. “How cold you are—and 
trembling!” She turned to her husband. 
“ Henry, Iam going back home with Juliette. 
You ‘d better goin and make some excuse 
for me.” Then to the girl, “ Come.” 

They rode back across the city. Juliette 
maintained a stony silence. She was icy 
cold. Once in Mrs. Cliiton’s room, she 
threw herself face downward on the floor 
and lay so without speaking. Her dress 
was wet about the bottom; her shoes were 
soaked with the snow. 

Mrs. Clifton waited patiently perhaps 
half an hour; then Juliette rose slowly and 
flung herself into a chair. 

“Is there any one about to hear me?” 
she asked in a deep, dull voice. 

“No one whatever.” 

“I saw her—again,” she said, in the 
same dull tone; “and I saw him!” 

“Him?” 

“ Yes, saw him. The blinds were open; 
I saw my child standing by Mrs. Germaine. 
She was dressed in white,—they always 
dress her in white. This time her sash was 
blue. I could n’t see her little face very 
well; but I knew how her brown eyes must 
look. Then I saw a young iady come in— 

all know her again when I see her — 
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with sickly yellow hair and a meaningless 
face. And then he followed ; he was luugh- 
ing. I saw him stoop and speak to the 
child and pull its yellow curls, I wonder it 
he did n’t find something in its eyes to re- 
mind him,—or in its name! Then they 
came and shut the blinds, — shut the blinds 
—tight! I—JI could n’t see any more!” 

“Juliette, now that you have spoken of 
him, I must understand you. Don’t fear 
that J will reveal it to aliving soul. There 
are only two men at that house this evening, 
besides my husband. When you spoke of 
‘him,’ you did not mean Mrs. Germaine’s 
husband ?” 

“ No!” shortly. 

“Then you must have meant Percy Ger- 
maine.” 

There was noreply. 

Juliette arose. 

“Tam going home,” she said wearily. 

And Mrs. Clifton sent a servant to see 
her to the car, which would pass her own 
door. 

Mrs. Clifton became indefatigable. She 
made preparations to go traveling South, 
and soon departed, having Juliette for a 
companion. Tke girl never again men- 
tioned “ him.” 

Clinton laughed at his wife’s persistency. 

“* Never say die!’” he cried, as he bade 
her good-by at the station. 

And so they had been two months from 
home when Mr. Clifton wrote he would 
meet them at a certain city, a day’s ride 
from their own. 

He brought the news to his wife, that lit- 
tle Julie was very sick with scarlet fever. 

“In danger last night,” he said. 

As he spoke a despatch was brought. 


“Baby dead. Will you be home for 
funeral ? CHARLES GERMAINE.” 


Mrs. Clifton stared at her husband; a 
shudcer crept over her. 

Howcan I tellher, Henry? How can I 
tell the poor girl that ica Boke is dead? 
What shall I say? how shall I break it?” 

The door into another room of the suite, 
which had been ajar, moved; the opening 
slowly widened, and fuliette came out with 
clenched hands and lips convulsed. 

“T heard!” she cried, with a piercing 
tone, and began to rock herself wildly to 
and fro with loud, unmeaning laughter. “1 
heard! AndI’m glad! I ’m glad! If I 
could n’t have her, nobody should. It ’s 
right — and I ’m glad!” 

“Is she mad?” asked Clifton, sternly. 

The morning train bore them back to the 


ts. Clifton took Juliette with her to 


Germaine’s, having first extracted the prom- 
ise that ske would be quiet. 

* You have no right, Juliette, to hurt Mrs, 
Germaine’s feelings,” she said. “She nev- 
er harmed you, and she was tenderly loving 
to the child.” 

The house was very still. The little dead 
baby lay coffined in the parlor; its tiny 
hands — white roses now — were clasped up 
on its breast with snowy ribbon. 

Juiiette shed no tears; she only stood 
looking at it, in a quiet, satisfied way. 

“ Do you want to stay here while I go up 
and see my cousin ?” asked Mrs. Clifton. 

“ Yes, I will stay here.” 

There was nobody else in the room, 
The family had determined that Juliette 
should be allowed some time alone beside 
her own dead. 

By and by Mrs. Germaine, weeping gent- 
ly, came down with her cousin. She hoped 
to find the real mother friendly in her sor- 
row. 

“You do not bear me any ill-will, my dear, 
do you?” she faltered, extending her hand. 

Juliette started up with a bitter laugh. 

“Oh, no! Don't you see she is n’t yours 
any more? She is n’t mine, but she is n’t 
yours —or —anybody’s. I am satisfied!” 

The lady drew sorrowfully back. 

“ Juliette,” whispered Mrs. Cliftoz, “can’t 
you thank her for being kind to the child? 
Can’t you thank her for all her gentleness 
and for the happiness she gave the little 
oue? For Julie’s sake, remember!” 

As she spoke, Juliette began to tremble 
violently, and at the end, broke and wept. 

“My baby! My poor baby! A beggar 
for its own rights!” After a little she went 
on: “I know you think hard of me, but you 
can’t understand. I don’t biame you; I 
have suffered so for one false step. Why 
should [? I was good till he came visiting 
vur town that summer. And 1 thought he 
really loved me. And he came again and 
again, ail winter, and I would have died for 
him! False—false — false! He left me 
in my—trouble. My baby, my—poor— 
baby!” The others weptwith her. By and 
by she ceased. “I am going now,” she 
said to Mrs. Germaine. “Iam sorry I had 
evil thoughts toward you. You were not to 
blame. I’m thankful to you. Good-by.” 

“ Wait, I will go with you,” said Mrs. 
Clifton. 

“I'd rather go alone, please.” 

She turned and took one long, last look at 
the little child with the rosebuds over its 
breast, and peace upon its waxen features. 

“ Now I am—content,” she said with a 
deep sigh. 

And turning she left the place; and they 
never saw her again. 
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FESSIE’S INFLUENCE. 


BY NELL 


OU story opens in the wretched home 
of Ben Gore, in a village a few miles 
distant from Saratoga. It was a dull au- 
tumn morning, all the duller and more 
dreary because of the departed Indian sum- 
mer, which had so lately touched the world 
with a mellow richness of color and warmth 
that was bewildering. The deep blue of 
heaven was obscured by cold, gray clouds, 
and the wind was dismal with the sound of 
dead and dying things. Unless one was in 
a state of beatitude, or possessed of a nature 
nothing could move, short of a hurricane or 
an earthquake, the atmosphere of itself 
would breed discontent. 

But it was somethizg more powerful and 
dire than the weather that ailed the Gore 
family. Parents, children, and house had 
the air of decay and looseness about them 
that comes of dissipation ard lack of thrift. 

Ben Gore was a lank, slab-sided, gross- 
visaged man of forty, strongly tinctured 
with tobacco and poor whiskey. Mrs. Ben 
was little more attractive than her husband, 
slouchy and greasy in attire, smoky and be- 
grimed in complexion. Her chief interest 
seemed to lie in the pages of a novel she 
was reading, while a dirty, fat baby rolled 
on the floor of the apartment, which served 
as parlor, kitchen, dining-room, and _bed- 
room, all in one. Sammy, a boy of six, 
was astride a broom-stick, and another lad 
of eight was perched upon a rickety table. 
There were two other children, only one of 
whom was present. Linda, the eldest, a 
pretty, vain girl of sixteen, had been induced 
to follow the fortunes of a strolling vaga- 
bond, and had sold her name for the veriest 
mess of sodden pottage, Lost to society 
and friends, she had disappeared, none 
knew whither. 

The other child was a son, and deserves 
more minute mention. But for the expres- 
sion of sour dissatisfaction which had be- 
come habitual, his face was one to win 

olden opinions. His head was large, the 
om open and well-developed. His eyes 
were bright and honest, but now there was 
a lurid light in them which marred their 
beauty. is mouth was regular and clearly 
cut, but the harshness evident in the tense 
lines about it showed what power the pas- 
sions of the soul have to mar the most per- 
fect features. His life had not been at- 
tuned to harmony. Discords had grated 
on his ears from the cradle. Home held 
few sweetnesses for him; and when we say 
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this of any one we say a fearful thing. Such 
a persen, be he man, woman, or child, is in 
imminent danger. Let the tender buds of 
human sympathy be cropped by untimely 
frosts, all the pleasant, cheerful sounds of 
life and love that are as singing birds in the 
sacred home-circle, be drowned out, and 
Satan has done its worst. 

We have said there was a lurid glare in 
Walton's eyes, but, to understand what 
brought it there we must play listener. 

“You take off your hat, young shirk, for 
you don’t stir a step to school today,” said 
Mr. Gore, in a quarrelsome tone. 

He was always particularly cross after a 
lark at the village tavern, which occurred 
quite often. 

“You said I might go steady this term,” 
sullenly. 

“T don’t care if Idid. Who has a better 
right to take it back? ‘There ’s all of that 
corn of Mr. Hall’s to be husked, and it’s 
coming on cold weather. You a’n’t going 
to laze away your time at school, now [ tell 
you. You ’ve got enough eddication; 
mor’ ’n you ‘ll ever know what to do with, a 
good sight. What good did mine do me, I 
should like to know? and I have n’t got 
half as much as you.” 

It was on Walton’s tongue to ask why he 
had n’t made better use of it; but Mrs. 
Gore broke in with a sneering laugh. 

“ Your father is such a bright example to 
pattern after, Walton. You can see for 
yourself that he has more book learning 
than he needs. Anybody can get drunk 
without studying the languages.” 

“ Hold your tongue, old woman,” strid- 
ing toward her with upraised hand. “Who 
asked you to interfere ?” 

She regarded him with a fixed expression 
of hatred and contempt. 

“TI thank fortune, there is one thing I 
have not fallen to, and that is to be afraid 
of you, Ben Gore. If Walton wants to go 
to school, you shall not hinder him.” 

Her enunciation was clear and deliberate, 
and his hand went down at last under the 
influence of her powerful black eyes. 

“ Meddler, husk the corn yourself then,” 
with an oath we will not repeat. 

She laughed a rasping, disagreeable 
laugh. He kicked the harmless cat, which 
was within convenient distance of his boot, 
contrived to knock over a stand and a pail 
of water, and banged out of the door, acting 


like a first cousin of the seven furies. 
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“ Now be off with you, Walton, and don’t 
stand gaping. I turned his anger in my di- 
rection, and he won’t remember you while 
the tantrum is on. He will tear around for 
an hour or two, most probably, and then 
wind up by consoling himself with brandy.” 

Her speech was much above her condi- 
tion and appearance. It is the old story. 
Her life with a man who daily imbruted 
himself with liquor, had dragged her down, 
until her rush-light, given to illuminate her 
heavenward, had gone out in the mire, It 
was the rush-light of morality, not the sure 
and pure iiluminations of the sun of right- 
eousness, 

Walton needed no second bidding, but he 
did not go off to school, as she supposed. 
He was too sick at heart for that. Instead, 
he foliowed the wayward course of a musi- 
cal brook, that hid its hands of flashing sil- 
ver in a grove not far away. He threw him- 
self beside it, face downward, and the dead 
leaves rustled over him. In ail G—— there 
was none so unhappy as Walton Gore that 
morning. 

In the lives of all there are periods when 
the powers of good and evil battle specially 
and actively for our souls. This was the 
case with Walton. Angels and demons 
were engaged, and the sweep of dark wings 
and of white might almost be felt; the one 
bearing perfumes from paradise, the other 
the scorching breath of Gehenna. If only 
the thin wall of partition which separates 
the earthly and spiritual could be swept 
aside, what sublime battle-fields would 
stand revealed. Some glorious with victo- 
ry, others terrible with defeat. Walton’s 
soul was one of these battle-grouncs, and 
the fight was yet raging, when be was 
aroused by feeling a dog’s cold nose on his 
wrist. 

“Curly, Curly, come here this minute,” 
called a sweet, girlish voice. 

But Curly would n’t go. He had found 
an old friend, and stood licking his hand, 
thus dumbly expressing sympathy and af- 
fection. There was something in the mute 
caress of the brute that smote the fountain 
of tears, for they fell thick and fast, and 
Walton turned his head aside, that the 
dog’s young mistress might not see, but 
she saw, nevertheless. 

“You are in trouble, Walton. What is 
it?” she asked gently. 

He found it impossible to control his 
voice, so did not reply. 

“Won’t you tell me, Walton?” 

She was so pityingly tender and winning 
that he would as soon have thought of re- 
a from the touch of an angel as from 

er. 

“ Everything goes wrong, Jessie, at home. 


body.” is no use of my trying to be any- 


“Don’t be disheartened. I am sure you . 
will make a great and good man.” 

“ How can I, when all my family drag me 
down? O Jessie, you don’t know what 
weights home friends can be.” 

“I feel it is hard, but so much greater 
the honor of rising. It has been done, It 
can be done again. You can do it if you 
will, 1am sure. Jesus will help you if you 
put your trust in kim, and ‘he was tempted 
as we are, yet without sin.’ ” 

“ He was God, Jessie.” 

“And as God he has promised we shall 
not be tempted beyond our strength, if we 
try to serve him.” 

“But it is a dreadfully uneven kind of a 
world we live im. Wherein am I worse 
than other boys, that I am .down in the 
mire, and they upon the hill-top?” 

“ No one can be placed in the mire if he 
will keep his soul royal and loving, full of 
divine charities and aspirations, Some ap- 
pear to be on the hiil-top, as in a glamor of 
mirage, who are not there in reality, Wal 
ton. God is deceived by no false appear- 
ances, and the everlasting takes our full 
measure. What shall yours be? I don’t 
understand why things are unequal here, 
out I know it is right, or will be made right 
hereafter,” said Jessie, with a wise thought- 
fulness beyond her years. 

“] suppose so. My measure will be a 
dwarfed growth, I suspect.” 

* Not unless you will it so. 
not at school today?” 

“] don’t mean to go any more.” 

“Not go any more! But 
What will our teacher think? 
does so much for us.” 

“Tt don’t matter what he thinks, so far as 
I am concerned. I am only a drunkard’s 
son,” defiantly. 

“Walton, please don’t speak so,” her 
eyes lustrous with urshed tears. “ Be 
good. It does matter a great deal. It mat- 
ters to me,” and the tears were dropping 
fast pow. “You can make such a fine 
scholar if you ‘li try; such a good maa, if 
you will.” 

“ Do you believe it?” 

His face was softened, all the hardness 
had gone out of it. 

“Most thoroughly,” meeting his glance 
seriously and unfalteringly. 

“] ‘ll try, then, like a mental gladiator,” 
he said. 

“And you ’ll be sure to win the prize. 
But you have forgotten to ask why Curly 
and I are out here this raw day.” 

“So I have; please tell me.’ 

“I’ve promised myseif these many days 
to come nutting, and have just got around 
to it. Since I’ve helped yon back to your 
best se!f 1 ’m glad I came this morning.” 

“And I am more, for you have a way of 
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making things look smooth that are often 
very rough to me.” 

“And to pay me,” she smiled, “ you 1 
help me gather these walnuts, please.” 

“TI "ll be only tco happy.” 

They spent an hour iu laughter and mer- 
ry jest, interspersed with appreciative little 
barks from Curly. It was an innocent 
hour, but one of those which, beyond their 
seeming, take hold of the deep things of 
life, marking time, and coloring the whole 
future. 

A very lovely picture they made. She 
was clothed in a dress of dark-gray material, 
and scarlet wrap. Her yellow curls floated 
around her, while the soft bloom of health 
flushed her cheeks, and made rich her lips. 
Her eyes were warm with courage and a 
tender trust in the future. The twain were 
more mature in mind than age. 

Jessie was an only child, and much ac- 
customed to her own sweet will; and well 
it was for her, and those dear to her, that it 
happened to be so sweet. 

For several weeks after the little episode 
we have recorded, Walton was found 
promptly in his classes at school. 

He was a close student, and applied him- 
self with energy. He stood highest in 
mathematics and the languages. He had 
taken up the latter with the idea of fitting 
himself for college. Mr. Mason, his teach- 
er, had urged him to this step, and his own 
inclinations ran in the same channel. 

In the languages he expected to carry oft 
the first prize, —a silver cup. Jessie Nor- 
man ranked next to him, and the pleasant 
spirit of rivalry that existed between them 
was beautiful to witness. It was sufficient- 
ly stimulating to prick them on to perfec- 
tion. But a few days before examination 
Walton was again missing from school. 

Another disgraceful row had occurred at 
home, and neighbors had been called in to 
settle it. Walton fled from the village. 
His absence continued, and Jessie was 
gaining ground. From a private marking 
she kept, she saw that a few more recita- 
tions would take her ahead of Walton in 
her classes. 

She determined this should not happen. 
The prize would be such an encouragement 
to him‘he should have it. The thing to be 
accomplished was to make a failure in her 
lessons for the remainder of the term. To 
this Jessie was quite equal, to the surprise 
of her teachers. 

On Saturday, before examination, she 
went with her father to make some pur- 
chases for the occasion, mementos, and a 
supply of flowers. They stopped for dinner 
at a hotel, and in one of the waiters her 
quick eye discerned Walton. He tried to 
avoid her, but she called him. 

“ Walton, you here ?” 


“Why not?” 

“ Go up to the parlors with me.” 

“T] must get permission.” 

“ Now,” she said, when they were seated, 
“ you promised me to keep on at school, you 
know.” 

“ But I could n’t look any one in the 
face after father’s last disgraceful row, I 
was so ashamed. It took the courage all 
out of me. You heard of it, Jessie?” in a 
whisper. 

“Ves,” she said. 

“You can’t blame me for leaving after 
what occurred. Father was drunk, and 
broke mother’s wrist, and pounded her till 
she was insensible. It was dreadful, and I 
did n’t feel as if I could hold up my head in 
school again, and so I came here.” 

“I don’t wonder you felt it, Walton, but 
if you do right nothing can really disgrace 
you. Jesus in you makes your soul a royai 
palace, for the indwelling of your King.” 

“ The world don’t see it so.” 

“The time will come, if you are faithfal, 
when it will.” 

“ You are right, I suppose.” 

“You will go back with me?” 

“ To wallow in the mire of home? 

“ You need not wallow.” 

“ How can I avoid it if I return?” 

“I have some idea how it can be done.” 

“ Tell me then.” 

“Do you know where pond lilies grow ? ” 

“In muddy, foul water.” 

“And yet how pure and fragrant they 
are. In some sweet, mysterious way they 
reject the filth, extracting only what is good 
for this life.” 

“Yes. I know,” replied Walton, with a 
conscious smile illuminating hts features. 

“ You can live so, too, it you choose; and 
what a noble, brave life it would be. I 
could reverence the man wholived so grand- 
ly and sweetiy in spite of surroundings, 
God helping through all. Won’t you try it 
again?” 

Her face was like the face of an angel. 

“With God’s help I will,’ humbly and 
with tears. 

“ Weil, Walton, I am glad to have you go 
back with us,” said Mr. Norman. *“ You 
have hard times, but you have a head on 
your shoulders that looks as if it would 
compe! brighter circumstances. If what 
Jessie says is true, you are nearly ready for 
college, and I "ll help you through if you'll 
only help yourself.” 

“Thank you both,” said Walton. “I ’Il 
try to do my very best, and you are kinder 
than I deserve.” 

When they parted that day, Jessie whis- 
pered, — 

“ Review your Latin and Greek, and stndy 
ahead.” 

“1 will, but the prize belongs to you.” 
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Jessie only vouchsafed a luminous smile 
in answer. She preferred keeping her own 
counsel in this matter. 

The examination passed off creditably to 
all concerned. Walton was mucli surprised 
when the silver cup was awarded him. : 

“There must be some mistake, I think. 
I do not merit it.” 

“Jt is honorably yours,” replied Mr. 
Mason, 

Walton shot a swift giance at Jessie. 
Her eyes were castdown. She was either 
unconscious, or would not meet his gaze. 
After the pupils were dismissed, Mabel 
Ray came to him, and whispered, — 

“I know how it happened. Jessie meant 
you should have it. I never knew her to 
have such poor lessons as she has had of 
late. She did n’t intend anybody should 
kuow, but I saw through it plain as day.” 

Walton made no reply, but there was a 
look of worship in his face for hours after- 
ward. Among the floral gifts bestowed up- 
on the graduates was a basket of pond lilies 
for Walton. He knew who must be the 
donor, and looked up to meet her clear eyes 
earnestly regarding him. 

“Tllbe hke them. I ama poor clnd in- 
deed if I make a failure of myself when I 
have an angel like Jessie to encourage me 
onward and upward,” and he bowed gravely, 
adoringly to her. 

But it must not be supposed that he met 
with no more drawbacks. He found up- 
hill work all along the way; but he never 
afterward became so disheartened as to 
give up patient, persistent effort, for, 
through Jessie’s influence, he became an 
earnest Christian. Possessing a sure foun- 
dation, he was enabled to build heaven- 
ward. 

He entered college in due season, and 
graduated with the highest honors. Duty 
called him to the ministry, and he obeyed 
her voice. He became rector in his native 
village, was loved and venerated by all. 
His love for Jessie Norman grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength. 
Jessic, the full flower, was all that Jessie, 
the bud, had promised. Lovely, cultured, 
pure, she inspired all with whom she came 
in contact with a desire for a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood. Her gentle, unob- 
trusive influence, in conjunction with his 
own, had done much for Walton’s family. 
Mrs. Gore yielded to her potent wand, and 
her house, children, and her owa person 
were cleanly and presentable. She became 
a communicant, and regular attendant at 
church and sabbath-school. Mr. Gore, too, 
had been induced to take a pledge of total 

abstinence, and had changed for the better. 
The children went to school, and were quiet 
and well-mannered. The fragrance of Jes- 
sie’s life was sweet as the trailing arbutus, 


It permeated Walton’s heart, which went 
out to her as it never could to any other 
woman; but he did not tell it to her in lan- 
guage common to the world, and dear to 
every woman’s heart. He let the years and 
the occasion drift her away to New York, 
for a prolonged stay with an old friend, 
He would have gathered her to his bosom, 
yet refrained. We shall presently see why. 
One night, eight years after the opening of 
our story, he was called to visit a sick 
stranger, who had sought shelter and rest 
with a poor family of the place. We men- 
tioned a sister, who married a strolling vag- 
abond, and went away, none knew whither, 
In the feeble, haggard, broken woman, 
Walton recognized his long-lost sister. 

“ My poor Linda,” he said, clasping her 
emaciated hand. 

“You know me, Walton, and forgive 
me?” and a rain of tears streamed over her 
sunken cheeks. “I’ve come home to die. 
I thought death would come easier here; 
and I wanted to see you all, and ask your 
forgiveness for the disgrace I brougit upon 
you. Father was bad enough, but I ’ve been 
worse. Not at first though. One down- 
ward step led to another. But 1’ve been 
so miserable, so miserable. Strange through 
how much misery one canlive. Walton, I 
have not the breath, nordo I care to make 
my story long. After 1 sank to the lowest 
pit of poverty and degradation, was starving 
in fact, a city missionary found me, and 
plucked m> like a brand from the burning, 
and placed me in a safe asylum. An angel 
came to me there, and reached forth her 
pure hand to me. I refused, saying, 
‘There is contamination in my _ touch.’ 
‘Jesus has bridged the way, and made it 
possible for you to come over tome. Look 
to the cross with all your heart.’ I did 
look, with strong cries, and many tears, 
poor Magéalen that I was. I saw a ladder, 
and angels descend and ascend thereon, and 
Christ healed me. The angel girl wept and 
rejoiced with me. Then came the desire to 
die near my kindred. My friend in need 
and in deed helped me to return. God has 
forgiven me. Can you, Walton?” 

Her manner was so contrite, so gentle 
and pleeding, and Christ had so evidently 
said to her, “ Neither do I condemn thee; 
go, and sin no more,” that he must have 
been cruel indeed, if he had turned aside. 

He folded her in his arms. 

“As I hope to be forgiven, my poor 
Linda.” 

“Thank God! thank God! Do you 
think father and mother will see me?” 

“They must. What God has purified, no 
one can call unclean. They will be glad to 
cali you daughter. But, Linda, you have 
not told me the name of your kind friend.” 

“She was an old schoolmate of mine, of 
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yours, too,-—Jessie Norman. Don’t you 
remember? ” 

Remember! The memory was so per- 
fect that it made every fibre of his body 
tingle with something that was strangely 
akin to pain, 

“God bless her,” he said reverently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gore did see their fallen 
but now redeemed child, and would have 
taken her home, had she not been too weak 
to be moved. 

One day, not long after, she fell asleep in 
Jesus. The closing scene was glorious to 
those privileged to witnessit. It was as if 
they walked a little way with her, and 
caught gleams from the Golden City. 

Jessie came home at last, and Walton 
hastened to thank her for her kindness to 
his sister. 

“It was work that God put into my 
hand, through what seemed an accident, 
and it gave me much happiness. The cit 
missionary was the husband of my friend, 
and casually mentioned your sister’s name 
to me.” 

Still, Walton spoke no word of love to 
her. He would not offer a stained name, 
and the months glided by. 

One day he rested again in the walnut 
grove by the river. As he sat, he heard 
two voices in conversation, one of which he 
immedia'ely knew to be Jessie’s. He was 
screened from their observation by an abun- 
dant undergrowth of shrubbery. 


“And you won't marry a man 
whom you love, and who-loves you, because 
his family is not what it should be. You do 
yourself a grievous wrong, Mabel. I verily 
think it is a sin you do.” It was Jessie 
who spoke, and her voice came clear and 
sweet as of yore. “ Why,” she added, “if I 
loved a true man, and he loved me, I would 
marry him, and go to the end of the world 
if he desired it, even if half of his relations 
had — on the gallows.” 

“] presume you would; and, while I 
think of it, I am going to dare to ask youa 
question. Why don’t you and Walton 
wed?” 

The blush that stained Jessie’s cheek was 
painful. There was a moment’s hesitation, 
and then her answer came, gentle and truth- 
ful as an angel’s. 

“Because, Mabel, he has never asked, 
hence does not care to have it so. But 
where is Curly? Curly, Curly,” called she, 
but the dog had found Walton, and refused 
to budge. “I must find him,” said Jessie, 
and, stepping behind the shrubbery, she 
confronted Walton, whose face this time 
was full of love’s radiance. 

Her cheeks flamed again. 

“ I heard you, Jessie, and I ask you now, 
with all my heart, the question I have been 
so backward in puttiag. Will you be my 
darling, my wife?” 

And for answer she gave him both little 
hands, 


SAGACITY AND PLAYFULNESS OF ANIMALS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


7 have heard of animals building 
_ very clever little homes, even plaster- 
ing them like the beaver, so neatly that it 
would seem to be the work of men’s hands. 
But did you ever hear of animals who went 
a-haying? The Alpine marmots do, using 
as good judgment in the matter as any far- 
mer. They set to work in the month of 
August to cut down, with their teeth, the 
finest and tenderest herbs and greens. 
This they spread out to dry. It is then col- 
lected together, and carried into their sub- 
terranean homes, to furnish food for the 
long, cold winter. While they are making 
hay, a sentinel stands on the top of a rock, 
from whence he can see the surrounding 
country, and, in case any one approaches, 
he utters a shrill whistle, which all under- 
24 


stand. All take to their holes, the sentinel 
being the last to enter. 

Many animals go a-fishing. Even the 
black bear will often sit for hours on the 
river’s bank, so motionless you might al- 
most mistake him, ata little distance, for a 
burnt stump. With a motion as quick asa 
juggler’s, he seizes with his right paw any 
fish that chance to pass his way. 

The Cayenne oppossum is very fond of 
crabs, and when he cannot reach them with 
his paws, he droops his tail into the water, 
and hooks them out. Owls, too, are fond 
of fish as they are of mice and chickens. 
They will often sit on an old gray stone, in 
the bed of the stream, and watch in the 
moonlight for any stray trout or minnow 
whisking about at such late hours. One 
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stroke of their strong claws is usually 
enough to secure their prey. 

The sagacity of animals is often wonder- 
ful; but, however highly they may be de- 
veloped, and however many curious tricks 
they may be taught, they are only animals 
still. Doctor Henderson confirms the tale 
told by an Icelandic traveler of six or more 
mice taking a piece of dried mud, placing 
berries upon it, and using it as a raft to 
cross a stream. They range themselves 
round the edge, their fees in the middle, 
and their tails in the stream, to serve as 
rudders. They — potatoes or eggs on 
land by one lying down, and holding the 
egg between his fore paws, while his com- 
panions draw him away by the ears. 

_G, J. Romanes tells us of a dog in Scot- 
land, who, in going to church with his mas- 
ter, had to swima channel a mile wide. If 
the tide was flowing, he ran north a mile, if 
ebbing, south an equal distance, always 
Janding at a point near the church. Shall 
we not be very kind to animals whom God 
has made with so much intelligence ? 

The playfulness of animals is pleasantly 
related by the English author, Thompson, 
who writes that small birds chase each other 
about in play, but perhaps the conduct of 
the crane and the trumpeter is the most ex- 
traordinary, The Jatter stands on one leg, 
hops about in the most singular manner, 
and turns somersets, In America this is 
called the mad bird, on account of these sin- 
gular habits. The crane expands his wings, 
runs round in circles, leaps, and, throwing 
little stones and pieces of wood in the air, 
endeavors to catch them again, or pretends 
to avoid them, as if afraid. Water birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each 
other, and cleave the surface of the water 


with outstretched necks and flapping wings, 
throwing an abundant spray about. Deer 
often.engage in a sham battle, or a trial of 
strength, by twisting their horns together, 
and pushing for the mastery. All animals 
that pretend violence in their play stop 
short of using it. The dog takes the great- 
est care not to injure by his bite, and the 
orang-outang, in wrestling with his keeper, 
attempts to throw him, and makes a show 
of biting him. Some animals ¢arry out in 
their play the semblance of catching their 
prey. Kittens, for instance, leap after 
every small and moving object, even to the 
leaves strewed by the autumn wind. They 
crouch, and steal forward, ready tor the 
spring, the body quivering, and the tail vi- 
brating with emotion; they bound at the 
moving leaf, again watch, and then sprin 
forward at another. Young jaguars an 
cougars, in East-Indian jungles, are seen 
playing with round substances, like kittens. 

Young lambs collect together on the little 
hillocks, in their pastures, racing and sport- 
ing with each other iu the most interesting 
manner. Birds of the pie kind are in man 
respects like monkeys, —full uf mischieb, 
play, and mimicry. A story is told of a 
tame magpie, which was seen busily employ- 
ed in a garden gathering little bits of stone, 
and, with a solemn and studied air, drop- 
ping them in a post-hole about eizhteen 
inches deep. After dropping each stone it 
cried, “ Currack,” in triumph, and set off 
for another, On looking at the hole, a poor 
toad was found at the bottom, which the 
magpie was stoning for his amusement. 

Hundreds of instances might be related 
showing the native playfulness of animals, 
who really seem to know what fun is, and 
how to enjoy it, 


TO MY EYES. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF CRISTOVAL DE CASTILLEJO.—BY SANDA ENOS. 
With my heart’s pain I buy 
I ’ve done to you, that you The bliss that fills your days. 
Seek pleasure for you two, 
And agony for me? I very clearly see 
God did predestinate 
You nothing do but gaze : You should not live elate 
Because you gaze, I die. Except by slaying me. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y.. 1883. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


26. — Sunset. — Nuptial. 
.— Auction. 34- — Introduced. 

— Attendance. 35. — Characters, 
29. — Strange. — Character, 
30. — Murderous. 37-— Saturday. 

31. — Teamster, 38. — Directory. 
32.— Outrage. — Advertiser. 
40.— Billiards, 
4L.—MARCH 42— 
ADORE DOR 
ROSIN AURIC 
CRIER GIG 
HENRY c 
43-— Auricula, 46. — Cursed, cured. 
44. — Design, deign. 47.— Enchase, encase. 
45-— Resign, reign.  48.— Copy, coy. 
49. — Copped, coped. 
50. —“ Life ’s but a mocking shadow.” 
51. — Warrant, 


71.—A Charade. 
My TOTAL second now bestow, 
And pray that first, my /ast, 
May safely through the future go, 
As he has through the past. 
MAUDE. 
72.— Nine-Letter Cross Square. 
Across: 1, Set apart; 2, One who proposes 
another for office; 3, Reparable. 
Down: 1, Rule; 2, Crowned; 3, To burst 
RICHARD IIL. 


73-— Double Diagonals. 

1, Military standards; 2, Income; 3, To come 
unwelcomelv; 4, To cisperse; 5, A of pri- 
vacv; 6, Bondage; 7, An eating awav. 

Diagonals: Left to right, a species of heron; 
right to left, a hatchway. CyriL DEANE. 


Central Syncopations. 
74-—Syncopate conceding, and leave a’ fish 
and a side-piece. 


75-— A fruit, and leave an animal and an ir- 
sect. 


76.— A flower, and leave an animal and a part 
of the face. 


77-— A fillet, and leave fine muslin and mpe- 


ness. 

78.— Bearded, and leave part of the hoof of a 
horse and consumed. 

79.— A member of a religious order, and leave 
a child and a sharper. 


80.— A rash fellow, and leave a small fish and 
unkindly. 

81.— Part of the bridle of a horse, and leave 
a brood and to involve. MAUDE. 


82.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
“ oO. D. V. 
Transpositiors. 
83.— Transpuse to admit water by leakage, 
and get an indefinite quantity. 
84. —Odd (obs.), and get tu cry as a bird. 
gn conceal, and get a redness. 
.— Coal-dust, and get a South-American 
quadruped. 
87.— A gift, and get verbose. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


88.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In shup, but not in store; 
In blue, but not in red; 
In ice, but not in snow; 
In taik, but not in said; 
A fairy whole will show, 
Provided you have read. - 
DELMONTE. 


Word Anagrams. 
89. — Over it again. 93 — Stout as Nannie. 
go. — Abel’s nice bird. 94.— Editor Blaine. 
9t.—Isold Noah fed? 95.— Appear rash. 
92. — Same poor Smith. oe. — Eden is charm. 


97.— The star shone. TAQUINE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before April 10, we will 
send a bri'liant novelette, and, for the next-best 
list, a book. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from Katie Smith, Ida Mav, J. D. L, 
Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Marie, Teddy, Vinnie, 
English Bov, Birdie Brown, Mufti, I. O. T., Bert 
Rand, Block Head, Bridget McQ., L. M. N., and 


Ambrosia. 
Prise-Winners. 
Marie, for the only complete list of answers 
received. 
21@™ Allare invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every ~—— 


= 
NY cS NAY 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE GIRL ON ROLLER .SKATES. 
With eyes as bright 
As stars at night, 
And cheeks a charming pink, 
And witching air, 
A vision fair, 
She whirls around the rink. 


Round and round the ring, 
Like a bird upon the wing, 
How gay she feels 
Upon the wheels, 

The airy, fairy thing! 


How bright her face! 
What charming graca 
Her supple form reveals! 
In beauty’s pride 
Behold her glide, 
A symphony on wheels. 


Round and round the ring, 
Like a bird upon the wing,} 
How gay she feels 
Upon the wheels, 

The airy, fairy thing! 


They were deeply in love, and by the lambent 
light of a turned-down lamp they talked in mellow 
tones of all that constituted happiness for them. 
At last the girl, in dulcet voice, said, — 

“© Algernon, do you like to travel?” 

“ Ay, sweetheart, that Ido. It broadens one’s 
views, develops one’s mind, expands one’s 
knowledge, increases ” — 

“Don’t go into particulars, Algernon. It is 
enough to know that you like to travel, for I hear 
father’s footsteps coming down-stairs, and if you 
don’t carry your design into execution pretty rap- 
idly, there may be a difficulty in the front hall.” 

Algernon traveled. 


“T understand that you have broken your en- 
gagement with the beautiful Miss Piggleworth,” 
said Colonel Willfin to a young man. 

“Yes; decided that we could never get along 
together.” 

“ What evidence had you of incompatibility ?” 

“Striking evidence. The last time I was at 
her house she clearly showed me a decided 
weaknes3 in her character. Now, if there is any- 
thing in this world that I admire it is strength. 
In my grand admiration of strength, my dear 
colonel, I lose sight of a hundred faults.” 


“ Why, my friend,” the colonel replied, “ Miss 
Piggleworth is a lady of strong character.” 

“No, no, she ’s weak. Now, colonel, you 
know I am a man of the world, and attach more 
importance to strength than a less schooled man 
would do.” 

“ Is she too girlish in her manner?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Vacillating in her tastes? ” 

“No, quite steadfast.” 

“Then how the deuse is she weak ?” 

“ Well, you see, while I was with her the other 
evening, the rest of the family were away from 
home. While we were talking pleasantly a ser- 
vant entered, and said that the washerwoman 
had come, and wanted her pay, and, sir, without 
making an attempt to stand the woman off, she 
deliberately paid the amount. I can’t stand any- 
thing like that, and I am convinced that she 
would not do for my wife.” 

“I quite agree with you,” the colonel replied, 
after a moment’s reflection. “Such a weakness 
of character would soon break a man up. For- 
tunately I did n’t marry that kind of a woman.” 


Two young ladies of Terre Haute were return- 
ing from California. The parlor car was crowd- 
ed with passengers. At a small station a wo- 
man in showy attire entered, and demanded a 
whole section. It was not to be had, and the 
conductor, brakeman, porter, and cook, who 
seemed to be impressed with the new passen- 
ger’s importance, were all painfully exercised to 
know where to put her. The cause of all this 
commotion was very blonde, very large, very 
richly dressed, and very swell. When it seemed 
impossible to get her a whole section, or even 
half a one, she turned to the young ladies, and 
said, — 

“ Will you consent t> take the upper berth of 
your section, and let me have the lower ?” 

“ Sorry we can’t oblige you,” replied one of 
the pink-cheeked fairies, “ but really we prefer to 
keep the lower berth ourselves.” 

Then the big blonde straightened herself up, 
threw ineffable contempt and importance into 
her pale eyes, and said, — 

“Perhaps you don’t know who I am ?” 

“No, we don’t,’ replied the Terre Haute girl, 
in a tone of serene indifference. 

“TI will tell you,” said the woman of silks and 
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jewels. “I am Mrs. Colonel Dunlevy Wicker- 
sham.” 

(Dunlevy Wickersham is known all along that 
end of the road as a bonanza man; bushels of 


money ; so much that he needs nothing more.) 


“ Are you indeed?” replied tae Hoosier maid- 
en. “ Perhaps you don’t know who I am?” 

Madame Bonanza’s face said that she did n't, 
and also that she had some curiosity. 

“ Well, I am Mrs. General Grant.” 

“ And I,” said her companion, who had hither- 
to kept silent, “am Queen Victoria.” 


“You am de squarest man in Austin,” said old 
Uncle Mose, entering a drug store, and taking a 
clerk by the hand. 

The drug man blushed modestly, and said that 
he always tried to do his duty as a Christian and 
an American citizen, regardless of age, race, sex, 
or previous condition. 

“TI knowed right off you was a Christian, sah. 
No man in de drug bizness, ’ceptin’ a follower ob 
de Lord, would hang out sich a sign as you has 
got. Hit shows you am a Christian fust, and 
pizen mixer afterward. I was just spellin’ it out. 
Hit am de best advice eber I got in a drug store.” 
€..“ What sign are you talking about, uncle?” 
asked the somewhat bewildered druggist. 

“Dat ar,” said the old man, pointing to a pla- 
card on the wall which read, “ Tasteless Medi- 
cines.” “Dat ar am de best advice in de world. 
‘Taste less medicines.’ I nebber had tasted no 
medicines, no how, and dat ar am de chief rea- 
son I ’se alive and kickin’ yit. But you am de 
first Christian druggist ebber I struck.” 

And the old man strolled out just in time to 
avoid stopping with his head a package of hair 
restorer that the infuriated druggist hurled after 
him. — Zexas Siftings. 


As Mr. Popperman threw himself on the sofa 
last Monday evening, and took up the paper, his 
wife said to him, — 

“ Charles, I went to a wedding today.” 

“Did you, indeed?” said he. “ Whom did 
you marry?” 

“What an idea! I sawacouple married in 
church.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. They were married according to the 
latest fashion.” 

“The latest fashion? What is that? For 
the bride and groom to give presents to ail the 
guests? What did you get?” 

“No, no. I mean the latest fashion with re- 
gard to entering the church. Formerly, you 


know, the bride and groom both came down the 
same aisle. Now, when the couple leave the 
carriage at the entrance of the church, the bride 
comes down the aisle followed by her maids, but 
the groom goes around the corner, comes in at 
the side door, and meets the bride at the altar.” 

“What’s that? Do you say the groom goes 
around the corner, and comes in at the side 
door?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ That ’s a splendid idea.” 

“Why?” 

“*Cause it gives him a good chance to get 
away.” 


A little girl of five or six years, after saying 
her evening prayers, was aware that she had not 
been particularly good ona particular day, and 
her evening prayer was thus supplemented : — 

“TI pray the Lord to make Lily a good girl, and 
if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


ANGELS. 
Do I believe in angels? Yes, 
And in their prowling to and fro. 
1 entertained one long ago, 
In guise of age and sore distress. 


He clambered up the narrow stairs, 
And by his heavenly smile I knew 
He was a truant angei who 

Had come to visit unawares. 


Perhaps 1n years that are to be 
That angel will return; and yet 
I sometimes fear he may forget 

To briug my overcoat to me. 


“ Yes,” said the shoemaxer, “the drink I took 
on the 3Ist of December was my last. I’ma 
temperance man for good and awl. Drink was 
my sole desire a short time ago. Now I’m go- 
ing to prepare for an upper world. We are run- 
ning counter to the teachings of morality and re- 
ligion. I’ve got an appetite still it is true, but 
I expect to be heeled of this infirmity by and by. 
Anyhow, I ’m bound to pey away on the new de- 
parture, and when I’m waxing near my end I 
hope to be able to say I ’ve kept my resolution.” 

“TI saw my error, too,” said the carpenter; 
“ard I struck the right nail on the head when I 
took the pledge. It adds greatly to my wife’s 
happiness to know that I ’ve become a temper- 
ance man; my course is plane now. I must 
hammer away in the new direction.” ; 

“I was n’t cut out for a drinking man anyway,” 
said the tailor; “and I had long before deter- 
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mined to take measures looking toward sobriety. 
‘It ’s needless for me to say that drink is an evil. 
To spend one’s money for the stuff is sheer non- 
sense, and a man must be a goose to doit. If 
any one should press me now to take a drink I 
*d refuse. Moreover, I have my opinion of men 
‘who will buttonhole you on the street, and urge 
you to take a drink. Cold water is going to suit 
me this year. I’m in good health now. When 
I was drinking I only felt sew-sew.” 

“No more punches for me,” said the horse- 
car conductor, “and the first man that asks me 
‘to drink I li knock him down.” — Somerville 
Journal. 


“Well, I declare, Chawles,” said a Fort-Wayne 
dude to a bank clerk, “what makes you look so 
“down in the mouth? Lost any relations?” 

“No; worse than that.” 

_ Ts it indeed! Tel! it to me; that’s a deah 
‘fellow. Ease your mind.” 

“Why, you see, my boy, a few weeks before 
my birthday my best young lady asked me so art- 
lessly what the size of my shoes were.” 

“Yes: you told her number eight, of course.” 

“No, I lied to her, and said number six.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ Why, blame it all, the slippers are just that 
much too small.” 


The goat is the native of the vacant lots about 
the city, and there are lots of them. 

The goat is omnivorous. He will goat any- 
thing that he sees, and will seize anything that he 
may goat. 

His principal food, however, is play bill. He 
is very fond of letters. 

Let us honor him for his love of bill letters. 

The young goat is called a kid. Kids are on 
hand‘all the year round. 

The goat is generous to a fault; he presents a 
couple of horns to everybody he sees. 

In the matter of mere cash, the Cashmere goat 
is the most famous. 

The goat wears a beard. It is called-a goatee, 
though not confined to the he-goat. 

The goat is noted for his bunting, but he nev- 
er flags. 

The goat is one of the signs of the zodiac, sig- 
nifying that he has a propensity to knock things 
sky high. 

He never gets high himself: that is to say 
never gets over the ba-a-a. 

Shakspere understood the spontaneity of the 
goat when he said, “Stand not upon the order 
‘of your going, but goat once.” 

The goat is a wide-awake animal. He is nev- 


er caught napping, nutwithstanding the many 
cases of kid-napping you may have read about. 

For many years the goat was the only butter 
known. 

Goats love to get on a high rock, and sun 
themselves. Give them 4 chance, and they will 
always seek a sunny climb. 

The god Pan was a sort ot half-goat; but all 
goats do not pan out as well as he did. 


FIRST LOVE FAITHLESS. 
T used to jump a skipping-rope 
With a little maid of seven: 
Her cheeks were rosy, red, and round, 
Her eyes were lit from heaven. 


Ah, the little frock she wore! 
All stained and rent I found it, 

A faded ribbon at her waist, 
That hardly would go round it. 


Her little face was brown with tan, 
Her nose was freckled badly; 

About her mouth were crumbs of bread, — 
I kissed and loved her madly. 


Many a day, in springs gone by, 
With hoop and skipping-rope, 
We played, quite innocent of care, 

Quite ignorant of soap. 


Alas the change that time has wrought! 
I hardly care to chide her; 

But the maiden of the skipping-rope 
Is now a circus-rider. 


DEATH IN HIS FAVORITE ROBE. 


By R. V. Pierce, M. D., Author of “The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medica! Adviser” (over 
goo pages, nearly illustrations, price 
$1.50, postpaid), and Founder of the World’s 
Dispensary and Invalid’s Hotel, Buffal 
N. Y., with branch at No. 3 New Oxf 
Street, London, W. C., England. 


The liver is the great depurating, or blood- 
cleansing, organ of the human system. When 
this great “housekeeper” of our health becomes 
torpid or inactive, a vast amount of noxious poi- 
sons accumulate in the blocd. Nature tries to 
work off and free the system of this poison, 
through other channels and organs, and largely 
through the exhalations thrown off from the 
lungs in respiration. The blood is, in a measure, 
oxygenated and purified by the lungs, but, in 
this effort and overwork, these organs become 
irritated, and a nervous cough, bronchitis, and 
consumption itself, are the natural results. The 
tissues of the lungs being irritated by poisonous 
matters in the blood circulating through these 
most Gelicately constructed organs, scrofulous 
humors of the blood are invited to the lungs, and 
local scrofulous disease is established. The gen- 
eral health becomes broken down, and ths per- 
son feels languid, weak, faint, drowsy, and 
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confused. Pain in the right side, in the region 
of the liver, and sympathetic pain in the shoul- 
ders and spine, and through the lungs, is gener- 
ally experienced. The patient soon has a dry, 
hacking cough. Minute tubercles are deposited 
in the lungs, and perhaps exist for months un- 
known to their victim. Nothing is done to re- 
move tubercles by the ordinary treatment. 
Cough is only a symptom cf the disease, yet 
this only is aimed at. There is no rational wa 

to cure consumption except to purify the blood. 
Set the liver actively at work, and the foul poi: 
sons accumulated in the blood, and which eat 
out the vital machinery, as it were, are gradually 
eliminated from the system. The poisonous 
matters in the blood, which cause the tubercles, 
are thereby thrown off, and vitality supported, 
the system nourished and built up, and the de- 
velopment of tubercles thus prevented. Re- 
move the blood poison, by restoring the action 
of the liver, and the cough, only a symptom of 
the real disease, is relieve You thereby strike 
at the root of incipient consumption, and cure 
the patient. 

Y¥ GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY will not 
raise the dead, nor will it cure consumption when 
the lungs are almost wholly consumed, but it 
will, as has been demonstrated in hundreds of 
cases, positively arrest pulmonary consumption, 
and restoie health and strength, if it be adminis- 
tered in the early stages of the disease. From 
its wonderful power over this terrible disease, 
when first offering this now celebrated remedy 
to the public, I thought favorably of calling it 
my “Consumption Cure;” but I finally decided 
not to apply toit a name which might mislead 
the public, and prevent its use in other diseases 
for which it is also so admirably adapted. In 
addition to pectoral and alterative active princi- 
ples, it possesses wonderful nutritive pro,erties, 
which peculiarly adapt it to the wants of the 
consumptive and scrofulous. The nutritive 
properties of cod-liver oil are trifling when com- 
we with tho-e possessed by the “ Discovery.” 

t is astonishing to see how it builds up the 
solid muscle and increases the flesh and weight 
of those whose systems are reduced below the 
usual standard of perfect health by wasting disease 

BLEEDING FROM LuNGcs.— W. M. Morris, 
Esq,, 35 Center Street, Indianapolis, Ind., says: 
“Some t'me ago my brother, Mr. L. C. Morris, 
had hemorrhage of the lungs and catarrh, and 
vour ‘Golden Medical Discovery ’ and*‘ Catarrh 
Remedy’ completely cured him. 

CoNnsUMPTION TESTIMONIAL No. 
Maria C. Situ, Cripplebush, Ulster County, 
N. Y., writes: “I feel in duty bound to send my 
heartfelt thanks to you for your kind advice, and 
the wonderful cure obtained, after using five 
bottles of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ for 
I was pronounced by physicians to have con- 
sumption, but today I feel better than I have in 
years, and need no more medicine at present. I 
wish every sufferer knew the virtue there is in 
= wonderful medicine. I will do all I can to 

the afflic ed know of your success.” 

UNEQUALED. —S. P. Sherman, Tex- 
as, says. “I have never found anything to equal 
your celebrated ‘Golden Medical Di * for 
all diseases of the lungs.” 

CONSUMPTION CURED. — Mrs, E. A. RIVING- 


TON, 830 Seventh Street, N. E., Washington, D. 
C., writes: “I hope you will pardon my delay in 
not writing you of the arrival of your priceless 
* Golden Medical Discovery.’ I am now on the 
last bottle you sent me. May Heaven bless you 
for your kindness in sending it when you did. 
My cough has ceased, and I feel like a new woman 
in every way. I have given birth to a little girl 
since last I wrote, and had it not been for your 
valuable medicine, my children would today 
have been motherless. As long as I am able to 
purchase it, I shall never be withoutit. If any 
one doubts the curative qualities contained in 
the ‘ Discovery,’ if you wil refer them to me, I 
will give them ample proof in my condition. 
May God ever bless, guard, and protect you, 
and spare you many, many years to come, is my 
earnest prayer.” 

CONSUMPTION. — Mrs. THOS. VAN SICKLEN, 
Brighton, Ont., says: “I have long felt it my 
dutv to acknowledge to you what your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets’ have done for me. These medicines 
cannot be too highly praised. They almost 
raised me from the grave. I had three brothers 
and one sister die of consumption, and I was 
speedily following after them. I had severe 
cough, pain, copious expectoration, and other 
alarming symptoms, and my friends all thought 
I had but afew months to live. At this time I 
was persuaded to try your ‘ Discovery,’ and the 
first hottle acted like magic. Of course I contin- 
ued on with the medicine, and as a result I 
gained rapidly in strength. My friends were as- 
tonished. When I commenced the use of your 
medicines, six years ago, I weighed but 120 and 
was sinking rapidly. I now weigh 135, and my 
health continues perfect.” I have a copy of ‘ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,’ and 
neither money nor friends could induce me to 
part with it.” 

CONSUMPTION RESULTING FROM “ LIVER Com- 
PLAINT.” — THOMAS RULAND, Esq., East Ben- 
ton, Lackawanna County, Pa., writes: “Three 
years ago I was a dreadful sufferer from con- 
sumption and liver complaint. I exnausted the 
skill of several physicians and was quite dis- 
couraged. Doctors and friends alike thought I 
must die. I had a dreadful cough and raised a 
considerable amount of blood and matter; be 
side, I was so very thin and so weak that I could 
scarcely walk around the house. At this time I 
read in the Mew York Weekly of the wonderful 
cures performed by your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ I procured the medicine named, and 
began using it in connection with the ‘ Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets.’ Under their influence I re- 
covered my health completely. I would also say 
that your ‘ Discovery’ cured my grandchild of 
heart disease.” 

UNPARALLELED Success. — In the “ People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser” (which costs 
only $1.50, postage prepaid), a complete course 
of medical treatment for consumption is suggest- 
ed, which has, in a large experience, been attend- 
ed with a success heretofore unparalleled in the - 
history of this distressingly fatal malady. 

Or send 9 cents in postage stamps for a Treat- 
ise on Chronic Diseases of Respiratory Organs. 
Address WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSO 
CIATION, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
. West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


KNITTED INSERTION. 

Cast on fifteen stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row.-— Knit. two, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit seven. 

‘THIRD Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit six. 

FirtH Row. — Knit four, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit five. 

SEVENTH Row.— Knit five, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, knit four. 

NintH Row.— Knit six, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit three. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit seven, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over narrow, knit two. 

THIRTEENTH Row. — Knit eight, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over narrow, knit one. 

FIFTEENTH Row. — Knit seven, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

SEVENTEENTH Row. — Knit six, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, knit three. 

NINETEENTH Row. — Knit five, narrow, over, 
narrew, over, narrow, over, knit four. 

TweENTy-First Row.— Knit four, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, knit five. 

TWENTY-THIRD Row. — Knit three, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit six. 

TWENTY-FirTH Row. — Knit two, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit seven. 

Every alternate row is knit plain. 


FLORAL TRANSPARENCY. 

Directions for making a window transparency : 
Get two panes of good white glass of equal size; 
make them perfectly clean; lay one pane on the 
table, and cover it with a piece of tarlatan or In- 
dia muslir, pressed smooth. Be careful to have 
all the threads of the muslin perfect!y parallel to 
the edge of the glass; fasten this to the edges 
with fine paste. Arrange on the tarlatan a group 
of ferns and leaves, securing them in place by a 
drop of mucilage. Now lay overit carefully, so 
as not to disturb the picture, the other pane of 
glass; fasten the two together with a narrow 
strip of linen or muslin, pasted on; put an extra 
binding of tape across the top, on which, when 


dry, sew in the middle a loop to hang by. Bind 
all around with a ribbon wide enough to cover 
the other bincing. 

These transparencies may either be hung be- 
fore a window, or, if preferred, secured against a 
pane in the sash. In country halls a beautiful 
effect is produced by placing them against the 
side-lights of the hall door. Where the side- 
lights are each of only a single pane, it is well 
worth while to place a single transparency against 
each, filling up the entire space, thus affording 
ample scope for a free arrangement of the ferns, 
grasses, and leaves, while the effect of the light 
is very fine. Leaves so arranged will preserve 
their beautiful appearance throughout the entire 
winter. 


RUGS, 


Made of scraps of cloth, or old felt skirts, cut 
into geranium-leaf shapes, in three sizes, and em- 
broidered around the edge in button-hole stitch, 
and the veins ot the leaf in herring-bone stitch, 
all colors and shades of yarn or zephyr being 
used. These pieces are fastened to a piece of 
heavy carpeting the shape of the rug, with a bit 
of brussels or velvet carpet in the centre, and the 
leaves arranged with regard to color around 
it, the pieces slightly overlapping each other. 
They are very pretty; so, too, are pieces of 
bright-hued carpets edged with tapestry fringe 
to match the colors, for a rug to lay down in 
front of a bed. 


BEAD WATCH-CASE, 


Materiajs: Bristol board, fine perforated 
board, a bunch of small crystal beads, a spool of 
bright-colored saddler’s silk, white merino for 
lining back, and three yards of three-quarter 
white ribbon. 

Commence with saddler’s silk, working 
straight across the pattern in squares of nine per- 
forations, omitting nine between each row, alter- 
nately, until the entire pattern is checked with 
silk, then fill the vacant squares with beads; first 
stringing four, fasten down, string five, and cross 
the first diagonally, and fasten. Use the card- 
board for stiffening, line with merino, bind the 
edges with ribbon, then make a netted fringe of 
beads around the case, which should be slipper- 
shaped. Place a bow at the top and instep. 
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PRETTY PICTURE FRAMES. 

Here are a few simple directions for framing 
pictures with paper cambric. Take a yard of 
any color you prefer (I suggest pale pink would 
be pretty); cut into strips one inch and a half 
in width; sew as many of these together as you 
. think will go around the picture, after it has been 
box-plaited. Then pink it all around with the 
scissors, after this box-plait it into small plaits, 
and then sew around the picture. Next make 
some little bows of pinked strips (narrower than 
those used for framing), and sew corner-wise at 
the corners. Also pink a strip to serve as a 
cord, by which to hang; fasten the two ends to 
the two upper ends of the picture; and lastly, 
place a little bow at the top of it, leaving a loop 
to hang on the nail. Of course this style of 
framing is only suitable for those pretty cheap 
pictures. One framed in the above manner does 
not look unattractive. 


NARROW LACE, 

Cast on five stitches. 

First Row.— Knit two, thread over twice, 
knit one, thread over twice, seam two together. 

SECOND Row. — Thread over twice, seam two 
together, knit two, seam one, knit two. 

THIRD Row. — Knit five, over twice, seam 
two together. 

FourtH Row.—Thread over twice, seam 
two together, knit three. 


BEDROOM POCKET. 

For a pretty wrapper case, take two pieces of 
cardboard, half a yard square; cover them each 
en both sices with pink or blue silesia, and over 
that put dotted Swiss. On the piece to form the 
top, put two full, box-plaited ruffles and a puff of 
the Swiss, and finish the centre with a lace tidy. 
Fasten the four corners together with full bows 
of ribbon, the color of the silesia. To place the 
wrapper in the case simply fold it the required 
size, and slightly bend the case, and slip in be- 
tween the cardboard. ; 


HUSK MATS. 

A good, respectable-looking husk mat is not 
an unsightly looking object, and I wish all 
huusekeepers knew what a world of scrubbing 
and wiping of floors it saved, that they might 
have one. One bushel basket and a boiler full 
of husks is sufficient to braid a large mat. Have 
ready ateakettleful of hot water, and turn it on 
the boiler of husks. Begin a common three- 
strand braid, and as you bring ove a strand 
place about three husks on; leave the large ends 


of the husks up. When enough is braided for a 
mat, sew firmly with twine in any shape you 
choose, — long, round, or oval. Then sprinkle 
warm water on the upper side. Run a fork 
through the husks, splitting the ends into a mass 
of little curly fibres. Then with the shears trim 
off evenly. This can all be done in one evening 
by a good worker, 


A HANGING BASKET. 

Take an old pint dipper, and wrench off the 
handle: cut a strip of silver perforated cardboard 
long enough to go around the dipper; join, and 
crochet a bottom to just fit the bottom of the 
dipper. With orange single zephyr work the 
cardboard in rows, slipping a silver glass bead on 
each stitch. Crochet a border around the top of 
the zephyr, and also four cords to hang the bas- 
ket with. Fill with rich earth, and plant any- 
thing that will live without drainage. 


SPONGE HOLDER. 

A sponge holder may be made of two pieces 
of white enameled cloth, a quarter of a yard 
square. Put the two wrong sides together, and 
bind with bright colored braid. Sew a piece of 
braid to each corner, and tie the ends together, 
thus making a little basket that may hang from 
the washstand, and hold the wet sponge. 


NEEDLE BOOK. 

I will try and tell you how to make a very 
pretty needle book. Take three pieces of paste- 
board, any size you wish, about three inches one 
way and four the other will do. Cut four pieces 
of cloth the same size as pasteboard, allowing for 
turning in, and a piece an inch in width, and 
fourteen inches in length. Then, turning in the 
edges on both, take one of the large pieces and 
the long piece, sewing the edges together over 
and over. The long piece must be long enough 
to reach around the other. 

Now taxe another large piece, and sew it 
around on the other edge of the long piece, leav- 
ing ore end open. Now slip in two pieces of 
pasteboard, and stuff quite full with cotton, after 
which sew the end up the same as the others. 
Take the other piece of pasteboard and cover it, 
sewing the edges over and over. Sew some flan- 
nel leaves on one side of the cover, then fasten 
it on the book or stuffed part by tacking it with 
strong thread in three places, covering the 
hinges with small bows of ribbon. 

Sew a piece of ribbon on the front edge of 


cover and book, and it is done. 


This makes a very acceptable present for a 
friend. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue Form or Worps.— It is worth remem- 
bering that almost every extensively spoken lan- 
guage has a dialect in which r is pronounced as 
the primitive English gh, or vice versa. This 
is the case in German, French, Italian, Arabic, 
and even in English. Our word follow, which 
should have been written follough (in German 
folgen), changes *ts etymological gh into r, and 
becomes foller in the pronunciation of the uned- 
ucated, which is only another dialect. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if the word Amerique 
itself was only another form of the word Mexico, 
and if the aboriginal name of the Amerique 
Mountains meant nothing else in the dialect of 
that particular region, than the Mexican, or 
rather Merican, and, without pronuncial limita- 
tion, the American Mountains. 


FORTUNES IN AUSTRALIA. — Socially, money 
will do very much in America; judiciously ex- 
pended, I think it will do even more in England ; 
in the way of sheer purchase of social recognition 
it will do curiously little in Australia. There 
was, indeed, a time there when, in a social sense, 
the moneved man was regarded with actual sus- 
picion. And for this there were some grounds. 
The original moneyed men might have had un- 
pleasant antecedents, of which time had not yet 
effaced tht memory. But now, there is a vast 
number of moneyed men in Australia, and the 
means whereby their wealth has come to them 
are known as reasonably savory. They have, 
therefore, ceased to be regarded with suspicion. 

I do not think people at home have any idea of 
how large fortunes are made in Australia, and how 
many of those large fortunes there are. Once in 
South Australia I had occasion to speak of a 
friend who had come from that colony and taken 
up his residence in London. I spoke of himasa 
very rich man. “Oh, no,” was the answer, “he 
is very well off; but we don’t reckon him a very 
rich man.” 

“ Why,” said I, “I understood him to be worth 
a quarter of a million.” 

“Well, I hope he is a iittle better off than 
that,” said my interlocutor; “but still we don’t 
reckon him here as very rich.” 

I am not going to complete a roll of Australian 
millioniares, because, for one thing, it would 
take up too much space. But this I may affirm, 
that two-thirds of them are not in society, nor 
nourish any hope of ever being admitted within 
that pale. If you find one inside it, he has not 


crossed the palisade on the golden ladder, he 
entered it by the gate in virtue of his social at- 
tributes. If these are unsatisfactory, you will 
fird him outside among the nettles, or again, it 
may be, far away in the bush, a man content with 
himself, and caring for none of these things. 
For, it must be said, that in Australia there is no 
universal aspiration after the flower-garden of so- 
ciety. But the moneved aspirant will not find 
that his wealth gives him social prestige. There 
are Australians now in England who have enter- 
tained royalty, and whose guest lists have filled 
columns of the Morning Post, yet who, in their 
native land, have never, with all their efforts, 
got further than the outlying fringes of Aus- 
tralian society. 


THE OLD Way AND THE NEw. — The annoy- 
ance of the gardener, and a horticulturist, and all 
those who delight in raising flowers, in having 
their efforts thwarted by inferi:r seeds, is one of 
the vexations attached to gardening, which, in a 
great measure, in recent days, has been done 
away with. Until within recent years, most of 
the seeds purchased for sowing were obtained 
from the corner grocery, or village store, and as 
the seedsman’s name was not usually attached 
thereto, there was no way in which responsibility 
could be fixed, when seeds that were planted did 
not grow. Again, even when responsible seeds- 
men have, in some instances, attached their 
names to their seeds, there was no way to pre- 
vent the storekeeper from mixing in with his 
fresh stock those remaining over from the previ- 
ous year, which, of course, were worthless, and 
hence, with the majority of purchasers, if one 
half of the seeds sown grew, they considered 
themselves fairly fortunate. 

The new way obviates all this difficulty. The 
leading and best houses engaged in the business 
of growing seeds, for gardening purposes, pre- 
sent their announcements to the public in the 
pages of journals similar to our own, and the 
party responding thereto is enabled to fix di- 
rect responsibility. In order to acquire and re- 
tain a reputation, seedsmen invariably endeavor 
to send none but fresh stock, knowing that they 
will be held accountable for any poor goods sold. 
Hence, when we refer our readers to the seed de- 
partment of our advertising pages, we do so with 
the assurance that the advertisers therein, iv self- 
interest, will send only the best and f.ceaest 
stock they have. 
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Eatinc Lemons.—A great deal has been 
said through the papers about the healthfulness 
of lemons. The latest advice is how to use them 
so they will do the most good, as follows: Many 
people know the benefit of lemonade before 
breakfast, but few know that it is more than doub- 
led by taking another at night also. The way to 
get the better of the bilious system without blue 
pills or quinine is to take the juice of one, two, 
or three lemons, as the appetite craves, in as 
much ice water as makes it pleasant to drink 
without sugar, before going to bed. In the morn- 
ing, on 1ising, at least half an hour before break- 
fast, take the juice of one lemon in a goblet of 
water. This will clear the system of humor and 
bile with efficiency, without any of the weaken- 
ing effects of calomel or congress water. People 
should not irritate the stomach by eating lemons 
clear. The powerful acid of the juice, which is 
always most corrosive, invariably produces in- 
flammation after a while; but properly diluted, 
so that it does not burn or Craw the throat, it 
does its medical work without harm, and when 
the stomach is clear of food, has abundant op- 
portunity to work over the system thoroughly, 
says a medical authority. 


Cocoanut TARTS are a pleasing addition to 
the plain dinner of a family where there are 
children. Line small tins with nice light crust, 
and fill with this mixture: Dissolve a quarter of 
a pound of sugar in a little water, add as much 
grated cocoanut as you can stir in and have well 
mixed with the sugar. Let this simmer slowly 
for a few minutes, then when it coole add the 
yelks of two eggs. Fill the tins, and bake for 
ten minutes in a quick oven. Cover the top 
with a merangue made of the whites of the eggs, 
and two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Brown in the oven. If you do not care to take 
quite so much trouble, put the whites and yelks 
both in with the cocoanut and sugar. 


Fish Soup.—Two cups of soup stock, one 
small cup of fine crumbs, one coffee-cup of cold 
fish, minced very fine, and cleared of bones; fat, 
and skin, one cup of boiling milk, one egg beat- 
en light, one tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, pepper and salt to 
taste. Skim the,stock carefully, heat it to boil- 
ing, and stir in the fish, add pepper and salt, and 


boil gently forty minutes. Heat the milk in a 
vessel set within another, the outer one contain- 
ing boiling water. When the milk is hot pour it 
upon the beaten egg, mix well, put over the fire 
again, and stir in the butter, then the crumbs 
and parsley. Stir two minutes, and turn intoa 
heated tureen. Set a hot colander above it, and 
rub the soup through it. Stir up well, and 
serve. 


A Hen’s Nest.—Take three small eggs, 
empty them carefully, and re-fill then with blanc 
mange. Set them to cool, then take two or 
three lemons, pare them very finely, and boil 
them in a rich syrup; then cut them in thin strips 
to imitate straw, then fill a basin half full of jelly. 
Place the lemon peel round to make the nest, 
then take off the shelis of the eggs, place them 
in the centre of the nest, and fill with jelly. 
When set turn out on toa glass dish. This is a 
very pretty and effective sweet. 


MurFrFins.— Take two pounds of flour, two 
eggs, two ounces of butter, melted in a pint of 
milk, and four or five teaspoonfuls of yeast. Mix 
them together, beat thoroughly, and set to rise 
twu or three hours. Bake on a hot hearth, in 
flat cakes. 


Liquip GLux.— The Muster Zeitung recom- 
mends, in preference to the treatment of glue with 
nitric acid, the following: So-called gelatine is 
dissolved in the water-bath in its own weight of 
strong vinegar, a quarter part of alcohol, anda 
very little alum. This glue remains liquid when 
cold, and is much used for cementing muther of 
pearl, horn, and so forth, upon wood or m:tal. 


CATARRH CurED.—A clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years with that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN INEBRIETY. 
—Dr. C. S. ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says, “I 
prescribed it for a man wh» had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years. He thinks it of much 
benefit to him.” 


Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine. 


BALLovu’s MonTHLY for December is at hand, 
with the usual interesting table of contents. 
The principal feature of the number is the clos- 
ing installment of Mr. Thomes’s exciting serial, 
“The Belle of Australia,” which has just been 
published in book form by De Wolfe, Fiske & 
Co. The readers of the magazine will be glad to 
know that Mr. Thomes is to begin another story 
in the January number, the scene of which will 
be laid on the California coast in the years 1843, 
44, and 45. It isto be in a large sense biograph- 
ical. Mr. Thomes, when a lad of fifteen, ship- 
ped on board the Admittance of Boston, which 
visited the Pacific coast for the purpose of gath- 
ering hides. During the three years of his ab- 
sence he visited every port in the country, some 
of them many times over, and saw things as they 
existed when California was part of Mexican ter- 
ritory, and before the days of the Forty-Niners. 
In speaking of the forthcoming story, he says, 
“ It will be entirely different from the ‘ Belle of 
Australia,’ having more fun,a little love, some 


Mrs. M. L. F.— It is no use to sent usa long 
continued story, as we could not use it if we 
were inclined to. Try some other publication, 


for we are well supplied for the next three years 
or more. 


J. H.— Yes, you will find Battou’s a good 
medium for advertising. Its circulation extends 
to every State in the union. Mr. J. Walter 
Thompson, Park Row, New York, will give you 
the best of terms for contracts. 

T.— We waited four days for the invitation 
to dinner, and then, feeling hungry, obtained 
something to eat at our own expense. Be more 
definite next time, or some day we shall starve 
to death while attending to your movements, and 
anxiously looking for your appearance. 

H.S. K., Texas. — We sent you two volumes 
of “The Belle of Australia,” and hope you re- 
ceived them all right. We shall be pleased 
to supply your orders to any extent. Remember, 
we send BaLLou’s MAGAZINE for one year and 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


salt water, awful hard work, severe gales, lots of 
boating in the surf, and a general acquaintance 
with all the people of prominence in California, 
from San Francisco to San Diego, where our 
hide-house was located. The serial will run 
through twelve numbers, and each part will be 
illustrated.” — Boston Evening Transcript. 

SUCCESSFUL Books.— Mr. Wm. II. Thomes, 
the editor and publisher of BALLov’s MAGAZINE, 
is the author of the most successful series of 
books ever published in this country. His latest 
novel, “The Belle of Australia,” is having a 
large sale, and he is now running a new story 
through BALLov’s, called “On Land and Sea, or 
California in 1843, ’44, and 45.” which will ap- 
pear in book form in the fall; and we have no 
doubt wil: be a great success, After its publica- 
tion Mr. Thomes, with his wife, will make an ex- 
tended visit to California, to once more review 
the scenes of his former exploits. We hope 
they will have a pleasant time. — Chicago Society 
Gazette. 


the book for only $2.50, both postpaid. We 
hope that many of our friends will take advan- 
tage of this fact,and receive one of the hand- 
somest books that has been put in the market 
this season. 


M. A. D.—Your story came too late for 
Christmas, so we will let it remain in a safe un- 
til next fall. We sent a check to the balmy land 
of Florida, and hope you received it, as we are 
certain vou will need it before you leave that 
part of the country for your home in the North. 

INQUIRER.—Great Britain receives nearly 
$125,000,000 a year as duties and taxes on alco- 
holic beverages. There is one consolation in 
this, the tax is constantly decreasing, thus show- 
ing that not so much spirit is drunk as formerly. 
Some of the poorer classes have turned from beer 
and gin to tea and coffee. There are hundreds 
of coffee shops where formerly none were to be 


found. This is encouraging to the cause of 
temperance. 
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A LITERARY CAREER. 


MR. THOMES AND HIS PEN. 


A VETERAN AUTHOR RESUMES THE WRITING 
‘oF NovELs.—“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA” 
AND SOME TALES OF CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS OF 1843, °44, AND '45, AS TOLD ‘BY 
Iiim.— TEN YEARS OF REsT.— His Most 
SUCCESSFUL WorKS., 


Every one who is interested in stories of trav- 
el and adventure, and boys especially, were glad 
to know that Mr. William H. Thomes had yield- 
ed to the persistent requests of his innumerable 
friends and admirers, and resumed the writing 
of stories, after a rest of nearly ten years from 
this kind of labor. Mr. Thomes is said to be the 
author of more successful books than any other 
man in America, and it is easier today to find a 
boy who has not read “ Robinson Crusoe,” than 
to find one who has not read any of Mr. Thomes’s 
stories, crammed fu!l of exciting adventure, gen- 
uine, ‘healthy fun, and accurate information of 
other lands, all woven into a connected narrative 
of absorbing interest. His style is so clear and 
honest, and his descriptions so vivid, that the 
scenes are brought directly before the reader, 
and wonderful adventures and incidents are pre- 
sented in such a way that one never thinks of 
any improbability in them, for it seems as if they 
were actually occurring before his eyes. His 
manner of working out a complicated plot, and 
making all the happenings of the story lead up 
to a final result, has led Mr. Thomes’s admirers 
to style him the Dumas of America. 

In the experiences of his own life Mr. Thomes 
can find abundance of material for interesting and 
exciting stories. His early life was in itself a 
story of travel and adventure. At the age of fif- 
teen he mads his first voyage, sailing from the 
port of Boston, in the ship “ Admittance,” com- 
manded by Captain Peter Peterson, now a resi- 
dent vf South Boston. The “ Admittance ” was 
bound for the California coast, where she was to 
collect a cargo of hides. He left the vessel in 
San Diego, at the end of the voyage, and remain- 
ed in California for six months or more, or until 
the Mexican war broke out, when he was offered 
the choice between service in the Mexican ranks, 
and being hanged. He naturally accepted the 
former alternative, but very soon escaped from 
the service, and went to Mazatlan, Mexico, 
where he and his fricnd Lewey shipped in an 


English vessel for England, and thence to 
France. Lewey, who figures prominently in two 
of Mr. Thomes’s works, was a roving youth, the 
son of a nobleman of France, and is now an ad- 
miral in the French navy. 

There is hardly a country on earth to which 
Mr. Thomes is a stranger. He has visited the 
Sandwich Islands, the Fiji and Ladrone Islands, 
and many others of the Pacific groups. He 
spent a year in China, and was at onetime on 
board an opium smuggler running between China 
and Calcutta. For three years he was engaged 
in mining in Australia, and no one has better 
described Australian life than he has in his 
“Gold-Hunters in Australia,” and in his latest 
work, “ The Belle of Australia.” He has visited 
almost every point of interest on the South- 
American and Chili coasts, and his wonderful 
powers of observation have rendered him thor- 
oughly familiar with the country and its people. 
He has visited the African coast in a slaver, and 
the stirring incidents of this voyage have fur- 
nished material for his “ Slaver’s Adven‘ures,” 
which almost every boy in the country has read 
at least half a dozen times. The incident which 
led to this cruise is romantic in the extreme, but 
‘vas by no means a rare occurrence at that time. 
While in Havana, he one day made the acquaint- 
ance of a very pleasant-spoken gentleman, whom 
he chanced to meet in a cafe. The stranger 
seemed to be a very genial companion, and at 
last proposed that Mr. Thomes should have a ci- 
gar and a cup of coffee with him. Mr. Thomes 
accepted the invitation, but the coffee was drug- 
ged, and the next thing he knew he was outside 
of Moro Castle, on a slaver, bound for Gabun, 
on the African coast. He was unable to escape 
from the vessel during the voyage, and it was not 
until she reached Cuba again, with a cargo of 
slaves, that he was able to leave her. 

At the time of the gold fever in California he 
sailed in the ship “ Edward Everett,” from Bos- 
ton for San Francisco, and followed the stream 
of seekers for fortune to the gold-fields. He re- 
mained in California about two years, and then 
crossed the Pacific Ocean, stopping at many 
places on the way, and finally settled down in 
the Spanish city of Manilla for two years, and 
when he returned to Boston was connected with 
several daily papers as editor and reporter, and 
finally purchased several publications, which 
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were ruined during the great fire, and only one 
survives,—the popular and well-known BAt- 
Lov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of which Mr. 
Thomes is the editor and publisher. 

From this very brief sketch of Mr. Thomes’s 
life it will be seen that he has had unusual op- 
portunities to see human life in all its phases, 
and these opportunities were by no means thrown 
away. Mr. Thomes is gifted with a genuine ap- 
preciation of natural scenery, and his powers of 
vivid description enable him to place before his 
readers, with the distinctness of a picture, the 
varied scenes of a life of travel in many lands. 
The interesting types of men and women of all 
nations he has seen and described with the same 
accuracy, and no little knowledge of human na- 
ture is displayed in his portraitures. But Mr. 
Thomes is perhaps most thoroughly “at home ” 
in his description of sea life, and there is no 
doubt that the popularity of his books is due in a 
great measure to this fact. He knows a ship 
from keel to truck, and his tales of sea life are 
in pleasing contrast to many of the juvenile sea 
stories written by men who never saw blue wa- 
ter. But the old adage, “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” is shown here, and perhaps 
a few statistics showing the sales of some of the 
best-known of Mr. Thomes’s works may be inter- 
esting, proving that the attention of the Amer- 
can youth is not entirely devoted to cheap an¢ 
worthless literature. 

Of “The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” forty- 
eight thousand copies have been sold; ot “ Life 
in the East Indics,” forty-four thousanc; of “A 
Slaver’s Adventures,” forty-six thousand; of 
“ A Whaleman’s Adventures,” thirty-nine thou- 
sand; of “ The Bushrangers,” forty thousand ; of 
“ The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” thirty-five thou- 
sand; and of “Running the Blockade,” thirty 
thousand. The last named was the last work 
written by Mr. Thomes before he gave up novel 
writing ten years ago. The new series begins 
with “The Belle of Australia,” which has been 
the chief attraction of BALLou’s MONTHLY for 
the last year, It is undoubtedly the best of Mr. 
Thomes's novels; the plot is well worked out, 
and life in Australia is depicted with extreme 
clearness and accuracy, as many who are familiar 
with the country testify. The plot is somewhat 
complicated, turning upon a case of mistaken 
identity, and a marriage where the bridegroom 
was not the man he seemed to be, but the story 
is told with such an air of reality that the improb- 
ability is never thought of, and one follows the 
fortunes of Angus Morningtor, the American, 
from title page to “ finis ” with a genuine interest. 


The course of the story leads the hero into the 
wilds of Australia, and the descriptions of forest 
scenes zre among the most attractive features 
of the book, The following account of a 
night in an Australian forest will serve to show 
Mr. Thomes’s general style. It represents the 
hero and his Chinese companion, Gin Sling, 
camped in the Australian “scrub,” after they 
had missed the trail, and become lost : — 

“The stars came out, and twinkled as though 
glad we were in such comfortable quarters. The 
moon shed a little light in the open space where 
we sat, on upposite sides of the fire, a thick bit of 
scrub, and a gum-tree, just back of Gin Sling, and 
a high bush of flowering acacia in my rear, send- 
ing its fragrance all around us, and even over- 
powering the stench of the poor tobacco which 
Gin was enjoying after his hearty supper. In 
the trees that surrounded us on all sides the old, 
gray-headed parrots scolded at each other, and 
rebuked the giddy and thoughtless paroquets, 
which were coquetting a little on some she-oaks» 
and mocking their elders for their propriety, act- 
ing very human in this respect, while once in a 
while a sly, quiet opossum would slink down 
from a gum-tree, and glide off to pay his respects 
toafemale neighbor. A stately white owl, ona 
tall cedar, tooted out doleful complaints because 
the moon in its brilliancy interfered with its noc- 
turnal pursuits, and far off in the distance the 
dingos were howling and calling to each other 
for a friendly ramble in search of sheep and help. 
less cattle. Once in a while a snake glided 
out of the scrub, and, seeing the fire, would hiss 
its displeasure, and retreat into the thickets, 
with no disposition to cultivate our acquaintance, 
when backed by flames and smoke. The insects 
began to hum, and sharpened their beaks for the 
feast they saw in store as soon as we should 
sleep, and prowling near us, but keeping out of 
sight, an animal called the ‘hairy tail,’ a species 
of Australian panther, small, but compact, and a 
good fighter, when aroused, growled ominously, 
as though gathering courage for an attack, yet 
did not like to commence one, for fear the fire 
wou!d take a hand, and decide the contest in our 
favor.” 

This is but a sample of the book. It is thrill- 
ing, humorous, and exciting. 

At the present time Mr. Thomes has in 
preparation a new book, entitled “On Land and 
Sea, or California in the years 1843, ’44, and "45," 
which will relate his own experiences in Califor- 
nia as a youngman. It is an interesting nar- 
rative of youthful adventure, and gives a graphic 
account of the author’s own experience on his 
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first voyage, the trials of his life on shipboard, 
his seasickness and homesickness, and his final 
acceptance of the situation, and determined ef- 
forts to make the best of it. His adventures af- 
ter his arrival in California form the principal 
part of the narrative, and, with the exciting story, 
which will interest young and old alike, there is 
in the book a most valuable fund of information 
regarding the history of California during the 
years immediately preceding the Mexican war. 
The struggles of the English government to ob- 
tain possession of that territory, and the resis- 
tance of the Americans, who wished to be under 
the government of the United States, are set 
forth with all the author’s powers of graphic de- 
scription. There are a score of characters in- 
troduced into the book that will be immediately 
recognized by old residents of California as men 
identified with the history of that time and place. 
The story of the author’s experience runs through 
the whole, and though, of course, it is a literal 
history vf his adventures, still his life there was 
sufficiently stirring to make an excellent founda- 
tion for a story to whica imagination added the 
details only. This story will begin in the Janua- 
ry number of BALLov’s, and aiter it has appeared 
jn the magazine will be published in book form 
by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of this city. Of “The 
Belle of Australia,” published in book form 
about three months ago, five thousand copies have 
already been sold, and there are calls for it from 
all parts of the country. 

The following extract from “ On Land and Sea” 
describes the first experience of Mr. Thomes and 
his friend Lewey in exploring San Francisco, in 
April, 1843. After a humorous description of 
the old adobe flour mill, run by mule power, the 
writer continues, — 


“ We left the Mexican and his mule, and wan- 
dered on across lots, for there were no roads or 
sidewalks, and came to the plaza, but the only 
building near it was a wooden, one-story struct- 
ure, containing a dilapidated billiard table, the 
cloth torn and greasy, and the proprietor, an 
American, looking as though it would not take 
much to tempt him to commit suicide, as the 
Mexicans did not play billiards, and there was 
no vessel in port except the Admittance. If 
living had not been cheap the fellow would have 
starved to death in aweek’s time. He asked us 
if we had money enough to buy a glass of augu- 
ardiente, and we said that we had, but were not 
drinking much that morning, and the man groan- 
ed, as he exclaimed, ‘ Just my blanked luck,’ and 
went into his saloon, and fell asleep at once, for 
he had nothing else to do to pass away the time 


when there were no vessels in port. I suppose 
the fellow committed suicide before the gold dis- 
coveries. I think that I could, even at this late 
day, pick out the very spot where the billiard 
saloon was located. 

“There were several other buildings in the 
town, one a large one, that had been erected by 
some trading company, but the owners had given 
up the property to ruin, and no one seemed to 
occupy it. The captain was still invisible, and 
we had seen all there was to be seen of the place, 
so Lewey proposed that we should climb Tele- 
graph Hill, and take a view from its summit. 
We pushed on, and after a short walk stood on 
the top, and from our elevation could look all 
over the beautiful bay, and note the islands, and 
the rocks, covered with sea-fowl and seals, and 
the low, sandy spit that ran out, like a crescent, 
wita the end pointed toward Goat Island. In 
the rear of the town were vast sand mounds, ever 
changing, while at the foot of the hill, on the 
Goiden-Gate side, was a large adobe house and 
out-buildings, the residence and ranche cf Senora 
Abarors, a rich widow, where I afterward used 
to go for milk every morning, unless off on boat- 
ing duty. The lady and I struck up quite a 
friendship. She always welcomed me with a po- 
lite good-morning, and a drink of fresh milk, and 
then scolded her servants in a shrill voice, as 
though she desired to infuse in them much of her 
own activity, which, for a Mexican woman, was 
something wonderful. Ifthe men had had some 
of the energy of that buxom, dark-faced lady, 
California would have been a prosperous State, 
even before it was annexed to this country, and 
we would have had to fight harder than we did 
to get possession. 

“ Away to the southerd of the sand-hills, on the 
border of a small creek, were the adobe walls of 
the Mission Dolores, once a power in ‘the north- 
ern part of the State, and with thousands of cat- 
tle and Inflians at its disposal, but now stripped 
of all influence by the government. The fathers 
had nothing to do but hear confessions, and ad- 
minister absolution to the sick and dying. Part 
of the Mission roof had fallen in, the walls were 
crumbling, and no signs of life could be seen 
near the place. Across the bay was the green 
and fertile district of Saint Leandy, with one sol 
ee f ranche, close to the head of a shallow creek, 
and near where now stands the prosperous ci 
of Oakland, and the terminus of the Pacific rai 
road. How little did I think, as I stood there, 
that morning in April, 1843, what wonderfui 
changes would occur within the next thirty years; 
that at my feet would spring up a great and flour- 
rshing city, and that the new solitary bay would 
harbor thousands of vessels from all parts of the 
world; that noble piers would take the place of 
shallow water and mud in front of the town, and 
spacious ho‘eis and warehouses the lonely billiard 
saloon and deserted storehouse, and elegant resi- 
dences the miserable adobe huts, with naked 
children playing in front of the places where it is 
customary to hang doors in civilized countries.” 

There is much more that we could quote, all 
as interesting, but our space prevents. “On 
Land and Sea” promises to be as adventurous 
and as stirring as the best novel of the season, 
“The Belle of Australia."— Boston Sunday 
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INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most dangerous of the dis- 
eases caused by these complaints. A ffect- 
ing as it does the centre of life—the 
stomach —it quickly deranges and imperils 
the whole system, physical and mental. Its 
ee are manifold, and many of 

em so serious that they are generally 
reg«rded and treated as special maladies. 


The Only Cure 


For the various forms of dyspeptic dis- 
eases, is in a medicine that will remove its 
cause, by restoring the stomach, 

iver, kidneys, and bowels to a healthful 
condition. Any other treatment is as use- 
less as an effort would be to make a watch 
keep time by simply gilding its case, when 
it had a broken main-spring. 


Ayer’s Pills 
Are the best medicine to accomplish the 
necessary work of cleansing, as 
and restoring. They are more thoroug 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent in their action, exer- 
cise a powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital o s as well as the 
bowels, and effectually : 


Banish Disease. 


For Biliousness, Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so prompt and thorough 
as AYER’S PILLS. ey are also, by their 
efficacy in regulating the digestive func- 
tions, of the value to women in 
the most critical stages of existence. 


He Who Lives Learns, 


“T am using AYER’s PILts in my x4 
tice, and find them excellent.”—Dr. J. W. 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 

derangements that we possess.”—Dr. WM. 
Prescott, Concord, N. H. 

“Active, searching, and effectual, but 
not griping or drastic.”—Pror. J. M. 
LockE, Cincinnati, O. 

“As a mild and thorough 
cannot be excelled.”—J. O. 
Mount Cross, Va. 


ive they 
\OMPSON, 


Kidney Diseases 

Also spring from disorders of the di 
tive functions, and are not onl pn = 8 
ingly painful in themselves, but have 
symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 
matism, which are of the gravest charac- 
ter. The work of the kidneys is the 
purifying of the blood. When, through 
disease, they cease to do this, 


_ Prompt Relief 
Must be accorded to avert most 
consequences. Medicines that lull their 
pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
infinitely more harm than good. To re- 
store them to health, the kidneys must be 
cleansed, their inflammation yed, 
their strength restored. 


Ayer’s Pills 

Do this more effectually than any other. 
Their diuretic effect is not lesg marked 
and beneficial than their purgative power. 
Not only do they, at once, by a moving 
dose, free the c , and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
when taken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 


For all the several varieties of Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders. 
roduced by Blood Impurities thrown 
nto the circulation during attacks of con- 
stipation, no cure is so quick and easy as 
AYER’S PILLs, which free the bowels and 
aid nature. 


and Who Learns Lives. 


ated to all the disorders which can 
be cured by the judicious use of a physic.” 
—Dr.Sam’L MCCONNELL, Vontpelier, Vt. 


“A and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 
W. C. Kine, Spencer, Mich. 


“They have entirely corrected the costive 


habit and vastly improved my + 
— ”—REV. F. B. HARLOWE, nta, 
da. 


“Better than any other Cathartic.”—M. 


P. SUMMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


9 
Ayer's Pills. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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popular and satisfac- 
be sure and get 
MADAME FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


It is particularly adapted to the 


poapen t style of dress. For sale 
at) all leading dealers. Price by 

mail, $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CO., Yew Haven, Ct. 


50) Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 


Prizes given. E. D. Gilbert, P.M., Higganum, Ct, 


and most Eco- 
NOMICAL, find 


THE BEST” 


OLTONS 


Pure, Bich Flavoring Extracts of 
Choicest Fruits, Un led in 
Delicious Purity a Great 
Strength. Winning frieuis everywhere, 
Dealers Treble sales vith them, 


INDIAN RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, 


MINERALS 
Deer and’ Polished Buffalo 
Horns, &c. Send 5 one cent 


stamps for 28- 
Address HH. TamMEn & Co., 
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60,000,000 
A YEAR. 
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ve current news of the world, special articles of exseptiona’ 
s interest to every 9 and literary reviews of new books o 

merit. 


AS 
ALL 
WANT IT 

SEE TERMS TO 
MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
of THE Sun are sent 
we BO year; with 


This edition furnishes Lon 


year. 


A 
POSITIVE CUKE 


<4 
every form of 
23 SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
CHING, Scaly, ponte, Inherited, Conta- 
XG, Say, Pin t the B Skin, 
ae Scalp, «ith loss of hair, are reside cured the 
Cuticura REMeEDIEs. 
Cuticura Resotvent, the new blood cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities poisonous ele- 


“Skin Cc allays Itching 
UTICURA, the great in Cure, instantl ys 

cand Inflammation, clears the Skin and Seclp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilette 
Requisite, prepared from CuTicura, 1s in le in 
‘treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blomishes, 

and Oily Skin 
TICURA REMEDIES are eee and the only 


‘ and § Beauti' 
uld’ everywhere. uticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2 
«ents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Potrer 
Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
(e Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD ‘LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


S|COD-LIVERJOIL AND ‘LIME. — 
Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be 
pleased to learn that Dr, Wilbor has succeeded, from direc- 
stions of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 
pure oil and lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the 
taste, and its effects in Lung complaints are truly \ wonderful. 
Very many persons whose cases were pt 
and who had taken the clear Oil fora long time without, 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using this pre’ 
ration. Be sure and get the genuine. 

A. B, Wirsor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


Epileptic Fits, 

ERV IN Spasms, Falling 

Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. vil Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and pepe 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 


tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 


bowels or Kidneys, #ef who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
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‘(erThousands [THE T) 
proclaim it the most GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. N E R v E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
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